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PREFACE. 


THE  writer  feels  that  no  apology  is  necessary  for  the 
attempt  here  made  to  portray  the  progress  of  a  wor 
which,  iti  its  rapid  movement,  its  terrihle  destructiveness, 
and  its  stupendous  results,  is  without  a  parallel  in  his- 
tory. 

The  ties  which  bind  us  to  both  the  great  nations 
which  have  been  engaged  in  this  sanguinary  conflict — 
ties  of  kindred,  friendship,  and  commercial  intercourse — 
have  made  every  step  of  its  progress  more  interesting  to 
us  as  a  people  than  any  other  war  of  modern  times, 
except  that  in  which  we  ourselves  were  so  recently  en- 
gaged ;  and  these  considerations  are  sufficient  to  com- 
mend to  popular  interest  any  work  which  gives  suc- 
cinctly, lucidly,  and  accurately,  the  events  of  such  a 
contest. 

A  large  experience  in  historical  composition,  and 
especially  in  the  preparation  of  histories  of  our  own  war, 
has,  the  writer  would  fain  hope,  given  him  some  special 
qualifications  for  undertaking  this  work.  It  has  beeu  his 
fii'St  aim  to  secure  as  complete  accuracy  as  possible ;  and 
hence  he  has  had  recourse  to  official  reports  and  docu- 
ments, where  they  were  to  be  had,  and  also  to  the  testi- 
mony of  intelligent  and  capable  eye-witnesses  of  the 
various  battles.  The  work  is  not,  however,  a  mere  com- 
pilation of  war  correspondence  and  official  documents. 
Every  battle  has  been  carefully  studied,  and  plans  drawn 
of  the  position  of  each  army  and  the  course  of  their 
movements ;  and  the  writer  has  not  felt  disposed  to  rest 
satisfied  without  attempting  to  convey  to  his  readers  the 
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Bame  clear  and  vivid  idea  of  each  battle  whicli  liis  care- 
ful studies  had  enabled  him  to  attain. 

The  preliminary  chaptei-s,  giving  the  history^  of  the 
causes  ot  the  war,  the  military,  naval,  and  financial  posi- 
tion of  the  two  countries,  the  description  and  compaiisun 
of  their  weapons,  and  biogiaphical  sketches  of  the  prom- 
inent actors  in  the  war,  will  be  found,  he  hopes,  to  pos- 
sess intrinsic  value,  irrespective  of  the  war  itself.  Ihey 
are  Irom  authentic  sources  in  all  cases,  and  in  many 
instances  fi-om  such  as  ai-e  not  generally  accessible. 

The  maps  and  plans  are  compiled  lirom  the  best 
Gei-man  and  French  sources,  and  from  the  official  reports 
of  the  battles  and  sieges,  and  are  believed  to  be  rema,rk- 
ably  accurate.  The  portraits  are  from  undoubted  origi- 
Dais,  and  these,  as  well  as  the  drawings  of  weapons  and 
battle-scenes,  are  the  work  of  some  of  our  best  artists.  _ 

The  material  for  the  work  has  been  ample,  and  while 
For  the  official  naiTatives,  biographies,  <fec.,  we  have  gone 
directly  to  the  French  and  German  source,  we  have 
found  some  of  the  best  descriptions,  both  of  the  topogra- 
phy and  the  actions  themselves,  in  the  correspondence  of 
Major  Forbes  and  Mr.  Holdsworth  with  the  London 
Daily  JSfeivs,  the  wai'-letters  of  the  New  York  Ti~i- 
bum,  Herald,  World,  and  Times,  the  Cincinnati  Gor 
zette  and  Commercial,  and  the  Courrisr  des  lEtats-lfnis, 
and  the  admirable  "  Diary  of  the  War "  of  the  Army 
and  Navy  Jam-nal.  We  hare  been  indebted  also  tor 
many  items  to  the  various  statistical  aiid  biographical 
works,  in  which  both  England  and  the  Continent  so 
greatly  excel  us. 

If  the  work  shall  accomplish  its  purpose  of  gratify- 
ing the  natural  anxiety  of  our  people  to  know  more  fully, 
awurately,  and  minutely,  the  particulars  of  the  greatest, 
and,  we  would  fain  hope,  also  the  last  of  modern  wars, 
the  ambition  of  the  author  will  be  fully  satisfied. 

L.  P.  B. 

BKOOEtTN,  N,  Y., 
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THE  YEAR  OF  BATTLES. 


CHAPTER    I. 

THE  war  of  1870,  hetween  France  and  Germany,  is  often 
denounced  as  "wanton,"  "causeless,"  and  "unprovoked  ;" 
and  in  one  aspect  of  tlie  case  this  is  tiiic ;  for  the  immediate 
causes  of  the  war  were  trivial,  and  could  only  have  led  to  a 
conflict  where  one  or  both  parties  were  eager  for  a  pretext  for 
fighting.  Had  these  been  the  only  grounds  on  which  the  contest 
was  based,  it  could  not  have  occurred  ;  for,  if  the  rulers  had 
been  such  fools  as  to  knock  their  heads  together  on  the  question 
of  a  possible  Spanish  succession,  their  people  would  have  pro- 
tested against  it, 

The  true  origin  of  the  war,  though  perhaps  unjustifiable  on 
tlie  part  of  the  French  Emperor,  lies  farther  back,  and  appeals 
to  higher  motives  and  jealousies  than  a  petty  question  of  succes- 
Bion  to  a  foreign  throne.  There  have  been,  for  two  hundred  and 
twenty  years  past,  almost  eonstaiit  encroachments  by  France 
upon  the  provinces  of  the  old  German  empire.  Some  of  these, 
like  the  old  pr'ovinces  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine  (the  old  Elaass  and 
Lothringen  of  the  Germans),  gained  by  treaty,  by  seizure,  by  the 
intrigues  of  Frencii  Bishop-princes,  or  by  the  real  or  supposed 
exigencies  of  mercantile  policy,  France  has  been  allowed  to 
keep  ;  and  though  1.007,477  out  of  the  1,097,000  uihabitants  of 
Alsace,  and  351,681  out  of  the  1,291,000  inhabitants  of  Lorraine, 
were  Germans,  yet  the   severest  measures  of  oppression  have 
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been  resortei  Jo  by  tlie  Frencb  Government  to  compel  the  peo 
[>le  to  aband,  j  all  uae  of  the  German  language,  customs,  and 
manners.  The  natural  boundary  between  France  and  Germany 
is  the  Vosges  range  of  mountains,  not  the  Rhine ;  and  though 
Napoleon  I,  among  his  other  conquests  of  territory  belonging  tt 
other  nations,  seized  and  held,  for  six  or  eight  years,  tlie  German 
provinces  lying  -west  of  the  Rhine  (Dueseldorf,  Cologne,  Aachen 
or  Aix-larChapelle,  Coblentz,  Hesse,  Treves,  Birkenfeld,  and  the 
Palatinate),  and  carved  out  from  them  the  kingdom  of  West- 
phalia, over  which  he  placed  Jiie  brother  Jerome,  yet  the  in- 
justice of  their  being  torn  from  their  natural  affinities  was  sc 
great,  that,  by  tlie  treaty  of  1815,  they  were  restored  to  Ger- 
many. In  the  3,108,000  inhabitants  of  these  provinces,  there 
are  not  more  than  10,000  people  to  whom  French  is  tlieir  raotlle^ 
tongue. 

Napoleon  I  had  also  absorbed  Belgium,  with  its  3,(>G'i',O0C 
inhabitants  of  Flemish  origin,  in  his  conquests,  and,  uniting  it 
witli  Holland,  had  placed  his  brother  Louis  over  it.  Tliese  king- 
doms were  taken  from  France  by  the  treaty  of  1815,  and  have 
since,  under  different  designations,  maintained  a  separate  exist- 
ence. 

Under  the  Bourbons  of  the  Restoration,  and  under  Louia 
Pliilippe,  France  made  no  effort  to  recover  tiiese  territories- 
Belgium,  Holland,  and  the  Rhenish  provinces — which  were  so 
alien  from  her  in  race  and  langnage,  and  which  she  had  possessed 
but  so  short  »  time.  Contenting  herself  with  increasing  wealth 
and  prosperity,  and  the  possession  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  which 
she  had  held  from  one  to  two  centuries,  her  policy  was  rather 
that  of  a  cordial  understanding  with  t!ie  nations  adjacent  tlian 
one  of  territorial  aggression. 

But  after  the  Revolution  of  1848  and  the  accession  of  Louis 
Napoleon  to  the  Presidency,  and  especially  after  the  amp  d^Hai 
and  the  establishment  of  the  Empire,  the  hearts  of  the  French 
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peojili;  were  fired  by  the  usurper  with  the  hope  tf  regaining  al.' 
llie  territory  they  had  ever  possessed  under  tlie  first  Napoleon. 

No  sooner  was  the  new  Emperor  firmly  seated  on  liis  throne, 
than,  wliile  carefully  promulgating  his  declaration  that  "  the 
Empire  was  peace,"  he  began  to  plot  for  the  accomplishment  of 
his  long-cherished  purposes  of  avenging  Waterloo,  and  extending 
tlie  bounds  of  France  to  the  lihine  on  the  east,  and  to  the  Adri- 
atic on  the  southeast.  Orafty  and  reti'-ent,  yet  wholly  iinscrupu- 
loDS,  he  made  every  move  on  the  political  chess-board  with  a 
view  t^  these  ends.  He  duped  England  into  an  alliance  which 
should  enure  to  his  benefit ;  made  war  with  Eussia,  ostensibly 
on  behalf  of  Turkey,  but  really  to  cripple  her  resources  and  pre- 
vent her  interference  with  his  schemes ;  joined  Italy  in  a  wai 
with  Austria,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  a  large  slice  of  Italy  for 
his  reward  ;  and  when  Prussia,  cognizant  of  his  plans,  declared 
that  the  Rhine  must  be  defended  on  the  Adige,  withdrew  and 
accepted,  somewhat  ungraciously.  Savoy  and  Nice  as  the  com- 
pensation for  his  services.  To  amuse  his  people  and  keep  them 
in  training  for  the  great  war  he  purposed  to  begin  as  soon  as  he 
I'elt  strong  enough  for  it,  he  made  war  npon  the  Cochin -Chinese, 
ind  sent  liis  armies  to  Mexico  to  establish  a  throne  there  for 
Maximilian,  and  to  be  on  hand  to  interfere,  if  he  could  drag  any 
other  European  power  into  the  plot,  in  behalf  of  the  Southern 
Confedei-aey.  The  blunder  he  made  was  a  serious  one,  and  he 
felt  it  keenly.  Meantime,  his  old  foes,  the  Prussians  and  Austri- 
ans,  were  fighting  each  other,  and  he  offered  his  aid  to  each  in 
tui-n,  demanding,  as  his  price,  the  Rhine  pi-ovinces  and  Belgium. 
Austria  conld  not,  and  Pmssla,  strong  in  her  military  organizar 
tion  and  her  skilled  troops,  would  not,  entertain  his  proposals. 
When,  after  seven  weeks  of  hard  fighting,  he  found  Prussia  tri- 
umphant, Austria  humbled,  and  the  North-German  Confedera- 
tion an  accomplished  fact,  with  a  certainty  that  a  united  Ger- 
many would  follow  in  time,  he  was  greatly  enraged,  and  his  de 
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maiids  for  a  share  of  the  territory  which  lie  had  done  nothing  lo 
earn,  heiiig  treated  with  contempt,  he  began  to  comprcliend  thai 
Prusaia  was  becoming  too  strong  for  him. 

Thenceforward  he  tcommenced  preparations  for  a  desperate 
Stmggle  with  liis  enemy,  the  time  and  place  of  coinmcneonient 
to  be  determined  by  circumstances.  But  even  in  this  preparar 
tion  he  blumlered  sadly,  blinded  by  the  demoralizing  effects  of 
the  corruption  which  he  had  encouraged  in  the  nation.  The 
wonderful  success  of  Prussia  was  not,  as  he  supposed,  due  to  her 
needle-guns  or  her  improved  artillery,  excellent  as  they  were,  so 
much  aa  to  her  admirable  military  organization,  which  made 
every  able-bodied  man  in  the  realm  an  experienced  soldier,  and 
which  required  of  every  offieer  that  thorough  topographical 
knowledge  and  military  skill  which  enabled  them  to  handle  their 
troops  efficiently. 

For  the  needle^un  the  French  Emperor  substituted  the 
chaBsejjot  rifle,  in  some  respects  a  superior  weapon ;  his  bronze 
eannon  were  not  gi-eatly  inferior  to  Krupp's  steel  artillery ;  and  he 
had  in  the  mitrailleuse  a  weapon  very  efficient  at  short  range ; 
but  he  lacked  what  was  far  more  important — skilful  and  efficient 
officers,  men  of  thorough  honesty,  integrity,  and  military  ability  ; 
and  a  large  part  of  his  army  were  untrained  and  undisciplined. 

Official  peculation  and  falsehood  had  permeated  every  por- 
tion of  his  army  and  sapped  its  very  life-blood.  That  he  had 
converted  to  his  own  use  a  part  of  the  appropriations  for  tlie 
army,  was  but  a  small  part  of  the  trouble  ;  almost  everj'  officer, 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  had  followed  his  example.  Where 
he  supposed  he  bad  a  hundred  soldiers  fully  armed  and  equipped, 
there  were  found  but  fifty,  and  these  imperfectly  supplied  with 
arms  and  ammunition.  His  officers  knew  nothing  of  the  topog- 
raphy of  France  or  Germany  ;  their  military  education  had  been 
acquired  either  in  Africa,  Coehin-China,  or  Mexico,  and  they  had 
no  experience  in  fighting  an  intelligent  and  educated  foe.     These 
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tbinga  the  Emperor  neglected  to  take  into  account ;  and,  infatu. 
ated  with  liIs  hatred  of  Prussia,  he  sought  diligently  for  an  occa- 
sion to  declare  war,  meantime  endeavoring  to  imbue  the  French 
people  with  the  sentiment  that  the  Khinc  was  the  only  ti-a< 
boundary  of  France  on  the  northeast. 

Tliere  were  not  wanting  other  motives  to  lead  to  this  war, 
France  was  restive  under  his  system  of  repression  and  espionage. 
The  great  cities,  Paris,  Marseilles,  Lyons,  Bordeaux,  were  bitterly 
hostile  to  him.  The  Oorjis  Legislatif,  or  popular  branch  of  the 
Legislature,  was  at  each  election  increasing  the  number  of  oppo- 
sition members,  and  on  every  side  were  the  hoarse  growlings  of 
a  coming  storm.  The  artfully-phrased  ballot,  submitted  to  the 
popular  vote  or  pleHsdie  in  May,  1870,  was,  by  adroit  manage 
ment  and  no  little  direct  exertion  of  authority,  carried  in  his 
favor  by  a  majority  of  nearly  six  millions ;  but  the  opposition 
was  nevertheless  strong  and  intelligent,  and  a  considerable  frac- 
tion of  his  army  voted  with  it.  His  own  health  was  evidently 
failing,  and  the  only  prospect  for  his  dynasty  lay  in  a  war  which 
should  rouse  the  old  enthusiasm  of  the  Frencli,  and  drown  their 
dislike  of  him  in  their  love  of  military  glory. 

Nor  were  religioiw  motives  lacking.  Eugenie,  whose  reli- 
gious zeal  increased  as  her  beauty  faded,  had  for  her  confessor  an 
artful  Jesuit,  high  in  rank  in  that  powerful  order.  The  condi- 
tion of  the  Pope  was  becoming  desperate.  Italy  was  in  revolt 
against  his  temporal  power  and  his  new  dogma  of  Infallibility  ; 
Austria  was  no  longer  his  faitliful  defender  ;  Spain  was  in  revo- 
lution, and  there  remained  only  the  eldest  son  of  the  Cburch,  the 
Emperor  of  the  French,  on  whom  the  Pope  could  call  for  aid. 
Prussia,  the  leading  Protestant  nation,  was  gaining  strength 
every  day.  Its  pride  must  be  humbled,  and  this  could  only  be 
iiceomplished  by  a  great  war ;  and,  even  if  tlie  Emperor  should 
fall  in  the  fray,  she,  the  devout  daughter  of  the  Clmrch,  and  the 
young  Prince  Imperial,  could,  under  Catholic  influence,  have  a 
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better  aiii  stronger  hold  upon  the  nation  than  in  any  other  way 
Such  were  the  arguments  addressed  to  the  Empress,  and  througl; 
her  to  the  Emperor,  by  this  skilful  Jesuit, 

Apart  from  his  passion  for  the  perpetuation  of  bis  dynasty, 
whieb  seemed  to  mate  war  his  only  alternative,  the  Emperor 
may  reasonably  be  supposed  to  have  had  some  feeling  for  tbe 
position  of  France  as  one  of  the  great  powers  of  Europe.  Pros- 
Bi&  had  humbled  Austria,  and  now  ranked,  or  would  soon  rani', 
first  among  tbe  European  powers,  where  she  had,  till  lately,  been 
fourth.  Her  position  menaced  France.  Should  she  relinquish 
her  prestige  to  a  State  so  lately  ber  inferior  ?  If  she  would  not, 
she  must  subdue  this  proud,  haughty  nation  before  it  became  too 
strong  to  be  subdued. 

And  so,  after  years  of  waiting,  during  which  all  Europe  had 
been  kept  in  cotistant  alarm  by  tbe  defiant  attitude  of  the  French 
ruler,  now  threatening  one  and  now  another,  Napoleon  III  be- 
lieved he  had  found  or  made  his  opportunity  for  a  war  with 
Prussia. 

Spain,  which,  in  the  autumn  of  1868,  had  overthrown  its 
Bourbon  dynasty  and  had  been  drifting  along  since  that  time 
under  a  Itegency  and  a  Provisional  Government,  had  sought 
widely,  but,  from  one  cause  or  another,  ineffectually,  for  a  suit- 
able candidate  for  her  vacant  throne.  To  all  who  were  named 
tlicre  seemed  to  be  some  objection,  either  on  the  part  of  adjacent 
nations  and  rulers,  or  of  tbe  Spanish  people  tbemseh'es.  Gen- 
eral Prim,  the  real  though  not  the  nominal  ruler  of  Spain,  was  a 
personal  friend  of  Louis  Napoleon,  and  bad  a  long  conference 
with  him  respecting  the  succession  to  tbe  throne  in  tbe  Spring 
of  1870.  Soon  after  his  return  to  Madrid  it  was  given  out,  at 
first  semi-ofiicially,  and  afterward  by  the  Spanish  Government 
itself,  that  Prince  Leopold  HohcnzoUem,  of  Sigmaringen,  would 
be  the  candidate  for  the  vacant  Spanish  throne,  and  im  a  canvasa 
of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  it  was  ascertained  that  there  was 
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n  probability  of  liis  election.  The  Prince  Leopold  was  a  cadet 
of  a  joimger  branch,  and  somewhat  remotely  connected  with  the 
reigning  family  of  Prussia ;  his  mother  was  a  Bcaiihamai?,  a 
iiiei^e,  we  believe,  of  Queen  Hortense,  the  mother  of  Louis  Nar 
poleon  ;  so  that  he  was  a  distant  relative  of  both  the  King  of 
Prussia  and  the  Emperor  of  France.  He  was,  however,  a 
yonnger  son  of  the  last  ruHng  ]'rince  uf  Sigmaringen,  and  had 
entered  the  Prussian  army,  where  lie  had  risen  to  the  rank  of 
Colonel. 

Immediately  on  the  announcement  of  his  candidature,  the 
French  Emperor  protested  most  vigorously,  and  announced  hia 
fixed  determination  to  make  any  effort  to  put  a  Hohenzollem 
upon  the  Spanisli  throne  a  cause  of  war  against  Prussia,  which 
power,  he  assumed,  had  prompted  the  movement  from  hostility 
to  him.  Prassia  promptly  disavowed  all  previons  knowledge  of 
Prince  Leopold's  candidature,  and  the  King  expressed  liia  disap- 
proval of  it,  though,  from  the  relations  wliich  existed  between 
the  German  princes,  he  was  not  in  a  position  to  prohibit  it  abso- 
lutely. This  difficulty  was,  however,  soon  obviated  by  tlia 
prompt  declinature  of  the  candidacy  by  Prince  Leopold  himself, 
and  by  his  father  for  him.  It  really  looked,  for  the  time,  as  if 
there  would  bo  no  war  after  all ;  and  there  were  not  a  few  states- 
men of  surrounding  nations  who  believed  that  the  whole  move- 
ment was  a  trap  into  which  Louis  Napoleon  and  General  Prim 
had  sought  to  inveigle  Prussia,  that  the  Emperor  might  have  a 
justifiable  pretext  for  declaring  war  against  her,  and  that  Prussia, 
understanding  the  trick,  was  determined  to  foil  it. 

But  the  inflammatory  circulars,  addresses,  and  proclamations 
distributed  by  the  French  Emperor  among  iiis  people,  had  roused 
such  bitter  hatred  against  Prussia  throughout  France,  that  war 
was  inevitable.  He  had  roused,  but  could  not  lay,  the  storm, 
even  if  he  desired  it.  The  apparent  aversion  of  Prussia  to  a  war 
made  him  more  anxious  to  compel  her  to  accept  its  arbitrament, 
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and  making  demands  which  Prnssia  could  not  acee,  t — snch  as, 
that  Prussia  should  give  substantial  giiarar;tees  that  no  Prussian 
prince  should  ever  become  a  candidate  for  the  Spanish  throne, 
]irofessing  that  otherwise  the  balance  of  power  was  likely  to  be 
disturbed.  The  French  Minister  at  Berlin  was  directed  to  press 
the  demands  offensively  upon  the  King  of  Pi-ussia,  and  per- 
formed the  work  so  zealously  as  to  cause  hia  dismissal  from  the 
Prussian  Court.  This  was  used  as  an  additional  grievance  by 
the  Emperor,  who  immediately  declared  war,  basing  his  justifiea^ 
tion  on  these  grounds:  the  insult  to  his  minister;  the  refusal  of 
the  King  of  Prussia  to  prohibit,  absolutely,  Prince  Leopold's  can- 
didature, and  his  unwillingness  to  offer  material  guarantees  that 
he  would  not  permit  any  Prussian  prince  to  be  a  candidate  for 
the  Spainsh  throne  in  the  future  ;  and,  finally,  the  danger  to  the 
peace  and  balance  of  power  in  Europe  from  the  action  of  the 
Prussian  King,  Every  nation  in  Europe  knew  that  Napoleon  III 
did  not  really  make  war  on  these  grounds,  but  because  he  wanted 
the  Rhenish  provinces  and  Belgium,  and  wanted  to  humble  Friis- 
sia  and  her  great  statesman,  Bismarck  ;  and,  while  some  of  the 
European  powers  were  not  averse  to  seeing  Prussian  arrogance, 
«8  they  phrased  it,  a  little  lowered,  they  were  all  aware  that  no 
justifiable  pretext  for  war  had  been  made  out. 

Napoleon  III  had  sent  ins  emissaries  and  missives  thronghoTit 
Bavaria,  "Wurtemburg,  Baden,  and  Hanover,  in  the  hope  of 
alienating  them  from  the  Prussian  cause ;  but  iie  met  with  no 
encouragement  from  that  quarter,  and  fonnd,  when  it  was  too 
late,  that  he  had  all  Germany,  instead  of  Prussia,  to  fight. 

Sncli  was  the  origin  and  such  the  immediate  causes  of  the 
war  wliich,  in  six  weeks,  has  caused  a  slaughter  of  nearly  a  quar- 
ter of  a  million  of  men,  and  produced  extraordinary  changes  in 
the  condition  of  Europe.  Let  ua  next  trace  the  personal  history 
>f  the  two  monarchs,  their  counBellors,  and  their  leading  com- 
nanders, 
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AMuNG  tlie  conspicuous  personages  in  this  great  contest,  the 
first  place  belongs  to  the  King  of  Pruesia  by  right  of 
Beniority.  He  is  not  a  man  of  as  remarkable  intellectual  abilities 
as  Bismarck,  nor  of  as  profound  niilitaiy  knowledge  as  Von 
Moltke  ;  but,  though  naturally,  and  as  a  result  of  his  early  edu- 
cation and  prejudices,  an  absolutist,  he  has,  through  the  influence 
of  his  ministers,  become  so  for  liberalized  as  to  grant  constitu- 
tional privileges  to  his  people ;  and  his  manliness,  integrity,  and 
straightforwardness  have  so  endeared  him  to  his  people,  that  he 
may  justly  be  regarded  ae  the  most  popular  monarch  in  Europe. 
WiLHELM  FitiEDEicH  LuDwiG,  better  known  as  William  I, 
King  of  Pniasia,  was  bom  March  22,  1797,  and  is,  therefore, 
eeventy-three  years  old.  He  entered  the  military  service  very 
young.  As  a  child,  he  witnessed  the  humiliation  of  his  father 
by  the  first  Napoleon,  and  he  engaged  in  the  avenging  cam- 
paigns of  1813  and  1814.  In  1840  he  was  appointed  governor 
of  Pomerania,  The  revolution  of  1848  drove  him  from  Prussia, 
for  he  was  at  hat  time  a  bitter  hater  of  democracy.  After  nine 
months  in  England,  he  returned,  and  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  National  Assembly,  but  took  no  part.  In  the  same  year. he 
3ommanded  the  troops  that  put  down  the  Baden  insurrection. 
Duiing  the  Crimean  war  he  was  anxious  to  have  Prussia  take 
Bides  with  Bussia.  October  23,  1857,  owing  to  the  ill  health 
fcnd  insanity  of  his  brother,  Frederick  William  IV,  the  govern- 
ment was  placed  in  his  hands ;  October  9,  1858,  he  was  declared 
regent ;  January  2, 1861,  he  became  king.     For  the  first  four  oi 
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five  yesirs  of  liis  reign  his  tendencies  to  absolutism  brought  him 
into  repeated  collisions  with  the  popular  branch  of  the  PrtJssiaE 
legislature,  and  rendered  him  unpopular  as  a  Iting ;  but  the  wise 
counsels  of  Count  Bis^narck,  and  the  material  cliaiige  in  hii 
policy,  have  of  late  greatly  endeared  him  to  his  people.  He  ia 
described  as  stalwart,  deep-chested,  with  a  square,  rugged  faeo, 
and  bristhiig  gray  mustache,  cold,  implacable  eyes,  and  a  heavy 
jaw  ;  yet,  in  hia  intercourse  with  his  people,  and  especially  with 
children,  the  grim  fa<;e  relaxes,  and  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the 
stern  old  man  has  a  Itindly  and  tender  heart.  His  military 
education  was  very  thorough,  and  fie  handles  large  bodies  of 
troops  with  great  ability.  During  the  war  of  1866,  as  well  aa 
the  present  war,  Lis  despatches  from  the  field  of  battle  hava 
always  been  modest,  frank,  and  truthful,  underrating  rather  than 
exaggerating  his  successes,  and  always  giving  full  credit  to 
others  for  victories.  His  messages  to  Queen  Augusta  have 
been  so  fraught  with  feeling,  and  so  free  from  any  thing  like 
elation  or  bombast,  as  to  be  models  of  what  war- despatches 
should  be. 

His  opponent,  the  originator  of  the  war,  though  a  youngei 
man,  has  a  longer  and  more  eventful  record,  though  not  a  more 
creditable  one. 

With  his  usual  imperiousness,  Napoleon  I  coni])elled,  in 
1802,  his  brother,  Louis  Bonaparte,  to  marry  Hortense  Beau- 
harnais,  the  daughter  of  Josephine.  The  match  was  repugnant 
to  the  wishes  of  both  the  parties,  Louis  being  already  openly  the 
suitor  of  Emilie  Beauharnais,  Josephine's  niece,  and  Horteiise 
secretly,  if  not  openly,  beta-othed  to  General  Duroc.  As  might 
have  been  expected,  the  marriage  proved  an  unhappy  one,  and 
resulted  in  a  separation  in  1810.  Hortcnse  became  the  mother, 
in  this  period,  of  three  sons,  the  youngest  bearing  the  name  of 
Chakles  Louis  Napoleon,  being  born  April  20,  1808.  King 
Louis  hesitated  long  before  acknowledging  the  legitimacy  of  tliia 
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third  son,  and  only  consented  finally  at  the  urgent  solleitationa 
and  threats  of  his  brother.  There  was  a  Dutch  admiral  at  that 
time  on  terms  of  intimacy  witli  Queen  Hortense,  to  whom 
rumor  assigned  tlie  paternity  of  tlie  boy,  who  certainly  resem- 
bled him  more  strongly  than  he  did  any  of  the  Bonapartes, 
After  the  age  of  two  ycai's,  his  residence  was  with  his  mother, 
at  Pai-is,  until  1815,  and  he  was,  as  a  child,  a  favorite  of  Napo- 
leon I. 

After  the  Restoration,  the  ex-Queeu  Hortense  spent  h|r  sum- 
mer at  Augsburg,  or  at  the  castle  of  Areneuberg,  near  Lake 
Constance,  and  her  winters  in  Italy  ;  and  her  two  sons  (the  eld- 
est cliild  had  died  in  1807),  who  accompanied  her,  received  but 
an  imperfect  and  desultory  education.  Tliey  studied  German 
and  the  classics,  though  with  such  interniptions  that  tliey  never 
became  remarkable  proficients  in  any  thing.  Both  joined  the 
revolutionary  society  of  the  Carbonari,  in  Italy,  and  were  impli- 
cated in  several  of  the  Italian  conspiracies.  After  the  revolution 
of  July,  1830,  and  the  accession  of  Louis  Philippe  to  the  thi'one, 
the  younger  asked  pei-mission  for  himself  and  family  to  return  to 
France ;  and  this  being  refused,  he  requested  to  be  allowed  to  serve 
as  a  private  soldier  in  tlie  French  army.  The  French  Govern- 
ment answered  these  recjuests  by  a  renewal  of  the  decree  for  his 
banishment.  He  concealed  his  chagrin  at  this  action  at  tlic  time, 
but  tliencefoL-th  did  not  tease  to  plot  for  the  overthrow  of  the 
Odeane  dynasty.  In  tlie  beginning  of  1831,  he  and  his  brother 
left  Switzerland,  and  settled  in  Tuscany,  from  whence,  a  month 
later,  both  took  pai't  in  the  unsuccessful  insurrection  at  Rome. 
The  fatigues  and  exposures  of  that  period  led  to  the  death  of 
his  elder  brother  at  B'orli,  Ma^■eb  17, 1831  ;  and  Louis  Napoleon 
escaped  through  Italy  and  France  to  England,  where  he  re- 
mained a  short  time,  and  then  retired  to  the  castle  of  Arenen- 
burg,  where  his  mother  still  i-esided.  Soon  after  his  arrival 
there,  the  Duke  of  Reichstadf,  the  only  legitimate  son  of  Napo- 
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leon  I,  died,  and  Louis  Napoleon  became  the  legal  heir  of  the 
family  and  the  claimant  of  the  imperial  throne  of  France.  Ilia 
efforts  were  secretly  directed,  from  this  time,  to  the  overthrow 
of  Louis  Philippe,  and  he  had  succeeded  in  -winning  the  fa^-or 
of  some  of  the  distinguished  men  of  the  time  to  his  projects. 
Outwardly,  during  this  time,  he  appeared  t«  he  very  quiet.  He 
wrote,  between  1833  and  1835,  three  works,  which  attained  a 
email  and  limited  eiiculation  ;  but  he  was  never  suflicieutly  well 
educated  to  be  master  of  a  good  French  style,  and  his  grammat- 
ical and  rhetorical  blunders  greatly  marred  the  effect  of  thcee 
and  all  other  of  his  literary  performances.  The  books  prepared 
at  this  time — "Political  Eeveries,"  "Political  and  Militin-y 
Considerations  in  Regard  to  Switzerland,"  and  a  "  Manual  of 
Artillery  " — were  the  crude  productions  of  a  young  man  of 
imperfect  education,  unaccustomed  to  profound  thought,  and 
with  very  little  knowledge  of  human  nature.  The  "  Manual 
of  Artillery,"  a  mere  tecbnii^al  book,  is  incomparably  the  best 
of  the  three,  and  reoeived  from  some  of  the  military  journals  a 
favorable  notice. 

But  he  was  restless,  and  sick  of  this  quiet  life.  Some  of  his 
correspondents  in  France  had  encouraged  him  in  the  belief  that 
France  was  ripe  for  a  revolution,  and  he  resolved  to  attempt  it. 
There  waa  always  a  melodramatic  tendency  in  his  mind,  and 
this  led  him  to  model  his  intended  attack  on  the  return  of 
Napoleon  I  from  Elba.  His  associates  in  the  plot  were  Colonel 
Vaudrey,  of  the  4th  Artillery,  then  stationed  at  Strasboui'g,  and 
M.  Victor  Fialin,  afterward  better  known  as  the  Due  do  Per- 
signy. 

On  the  30th  of  October,  1836,  Louis  Napoleon  suddenly 
made  his  appearance  in  Strasbourg,  was  presented  to  a  part  of 
the  garrison  by  Colonel  Vaudrey,  who  at  the  same  time  an- 
nounced to  the  soldiers  that  a  revolution  had  taken  place  in 
Paris,  ard  was  accepted  by  the  4th  Artillery  and  a  portion  of 
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Bomc  other  regiinoiitB.  The  prompt  actiou  of  Gen.  Voirol  ana 
Colonel  TallanJier  arrested  the  movetneiit.  Tlie  troops  liesv 
tatftil ;  in  a  few  minutea  more,  the  epaulettes  and  decorations  of 
the  would-be  Emperor  were  torn  from  him.  lie  was  arrested 
without  delay,  and  forwarded  to  Paris,  Louis  Philippe  felt  too 
secure  in  his  place  to  be  Yindictive ;  the  attempt,  in  fact,  illuB- 
trated  its  own  impotence ;  and  the  c-iilprjt  was  dealt  with  very 
leniently.  Within  three  weeks  he  was  shipped  to  New  York, 
without  any  conditions  heing  attached  to  his  release,  and  $3,000, 
the  gift  of  Louis  Philippe,  in  his  pocket.  He  was  first  taken  to 
Eio  Janeiro,  where  the  vessel  delayed  but  a^few  days,  and  then 
sailed  for  the  United  States.  He  was  landed  at  Norfolk,  in 
March,  1837,  and  thence  made  his  way  to  New  York,  where  he 
remained  until  some  time  in  May.  His  residence  in  America 
was  not  marked  hy  any  events  at  all  to  his  credit.  His  rela- 
tives, Josepli  Bonaparte,  at  Eordentown,  and  the  Patteraon- 
Bonapartes  at  Baltimore,  turned  the  cold  shoulder  to  him,  Ilis 
hare-brained  adventure  at  Strasboui^  had  stamped  him  aa  an 
adventurer ;  liis  personal  habits  were  reclcless,  and  his  associa- 
tions not  at  all  respectable ;  and  he  had  not  the  passport  to  good 
society. 

The  news  of  the  serious  illness  of  his  mother  recalled  him  to 
Switzeiiand.  He  reached  Arenenherg  shortly  before  her  death, 
wliicli  occurred  on  the  3d  of  October.  In  the  following  year  hif 
account  of  the  Strasbourg  affair  was  published  by  Lieutenant 
Laity,  who  had  also  been  concerned  in  it.  Louis  Philippe  took 
offence  at  the  statements  it  contained,  and  demanded  his  extra- 
dition from  the  Swiss  Government,  which,  in  spite  of  Louis 
Napoleon's  citizenship,  would  probably  have  been  compelled  to 
accede,  had  he  not  relieved  it  from  the  embarrassment  by 
migrating  to  England.  Here,  in  1839,  he  pubHshed  his  Ideea 
IV'jpoUordennes,  which  wei-e  widely  circulated.  They  reiterated 
;he  assei  tion  of  his  Siveries  PoUiiipies,  that  France  could  onlj 
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be  developed  by  a  Napoleonic  niler,  and  ass^ied  both  the  policy 
of  the  Orleans  family  and  its  riglit  to  the  throne. 

Although,  in  1840,  the  Orleanist  rule  was  still  firmly  estab- 
lished in  France,  Louis  Napoleon,  yielding  less  to  the  impatience 
of  his  small  band  of  followers  in  London,  than  blindly  and  reck- 
lessly trusting  his  fortunes  to  chance,  organized  a  new  attempt 
Accompanied  by  Count  Monlholon  {one  of  the  companions  of 
Napoleon  at  St.  Helena)  and  about  fifty  others,  he  crossed  the 
Channel  in  a  small  steamer,  and  landed  at  Boulogne.     One  of 
tie  "properties"  of  the  expedition  was  a  tame  eagle,  which— 
according  to  the  gossip  of  the  day— had  been  trained  to  alight 
on  the  Prince's  head  by  the  lure  of  a  piece  of  raw  beefsteak 
attached  to  his  hat.     The  landing  was  made,  the  bluffs  ascended, 
and  the  garrison  summoned  to   acknowledge   their  legitimate 
commander  ;  but  the  eagle  forgot  liis  lesson,  and  the  soldiers  had 
not  yet  learned  theirs.     The  first  alighted  upon  a  post,  instead 
of  the  seleoted  head,  and  the  second  charged  upon  their  self- 
styled  sovereign  and  his  adherents.     Plunging  into  the  sea  in 
his  endeavor  to  regain  the  steamer,  Louis  Napoleon  was  dragged 
out,  dripping  and  collapsed,  and  forwarded  a  second  time  to 
Pai-is.     This  attempt  was  even  more  disastrous  than  the  first ; 
for  at  Strasbourg  a  part  of  the  garrison  {deceived  by  CoIl-hoI 
Vaudray)  had  actually  declared  for  liira  ;  whereas  at  Boulogne 
not  a  single  soldier  appea; ;  to  liave  done  him  reverence. 
'     Louis  Philippe,  it  must  be  admitted,  acted  with  great  moder- 
ation.    The  life  of  the  conspirator,  wlio  had  abused  his  first 
forbearance,  was  in  hia  power;   but  he  brought  him  to  trial 
before  the  House  oi  Peers,  where  he  was  defended  by  BeiTyer, 
then  the  first  advocate  in  Prance,  and  acquiesced  in  the  sentence 
of  perpetual  impriaomnent.     Nay,  more;  it  was  reported,  and 
generally  believed,  that  the  escape  in  1846  was  accomplished 
with  the  knowledge  and  tacit  connivance  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment.    Louis  Napoleon's  imprisonment  in  Ilam— a  small  place 
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near  St,  Qnentin,  about  half-way  between  Paris  and  the  Uelgiau 
frontier — was  voluntarily  shared  by  Dr.  Conneau,  a  jihysician 
wlio  bad  faitli  in  bis  destiny.  During  tlie  six  years  at  Ilam, 
however,  the  prisoner  was  not  idle.  He  occupied  himself 
chielly  with  political  studies,  and  wrote  three  works — "  Historic 
Fragments"  (published  in  1841),  a  comparison  between  the  fall 
of  the  Stuart  dynasty  in  England  and  certain  featiu-cs  of  French 
history  ;  an  "  Analysis  of  the  Sugar  Question  "  (1843),  in  which 
he  took  gi'ound  against  specially  favoring  production  in  the 
French  colonies ;  and,  finally,  an  essay  on  the  "  Extinction  of 
Pauperism,"  which  was  the  most  important  of  all,  inasmuch  as 
it  indirectly  favored  the  communistic  theories  which  were  then 
rapidly  taking  root  among  the  laboring  classes  of  France.  He 
proposed  that  the  Government  should  advance  funds  to  establish 
settlement  and  cultivation  in  all  the  waste  districts  of  the  coun- 
try, and  that  the  pi-oflts  of  the  undertaking  sboidd  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  support  and  elevation  of  the  manufacturing  classes, 
He  asserted,  moreover,  bis  own  intention  "  to  act  always  in  the 
interest  of  the  masses,  the  sources  of  all  right  and  of  all  wealth, 
although  destitute  of  the  one  and  without  any  guaranty  for 
attaining  the  other." 

Toward  the  end  of  1845,  the  ex-King  Louis,  then  ill  at  Flor- 
ence, made  an  appeal  to  the  French  Government  for  the  release 
of  the  only  son  who  bore  his  name.  After  a  long  consideration, 
the  appeal  was  refused  ;  but  the  refusal  was  fiiUowed,  in  May, 
1846,  by  the  escape  of  Louis  Napoleon  from  Ham.  With  Dr. 
Coimeau's  assistance,  disguised  as  a  workman,  he  walked  out  of 
the  fortress  carrj-ing  a  board  upon  his  shoulder,  easily  made  big 
way  to  the  Belgian  frontier,  and  thence  to  England. 

His  long  confinement,  and  the  evidence  'f  literary  ability  in 
Ids  published  works,  had  by  this  time  p  rtly  removed  the 
impression  of  folly  and  pretension  which  the  attempts  at  Stras- 
bourg and  Boulogne  had  cast  upon  his  name;  and  during  bis 
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second  residence  in  England  he  appears  to  have  associated  with 
another  and  bettor  class  of  society.  He  was  welcoined  to  Ladj 
Blessington's  receptions  at  Gore  House,  was  a  frequent  visitor  of 
Sir  John  (then  Dr.)  Bowring's,  and  made  a  strong  iniprcseion 
on  Walter  Savage  Landor  at  Bath,  by  declaring  to  him,  confi- 
dentially, that  he  would  yet  reign  in  France.  Generally,  how- 
ever, he  was  reticent,  impassive,  and  abstracted  ;  liis  destiny  was 
credited  by  very  few,  and  his  abilities  doubted  by  most.  Dis- 
appointment, ridicule,  exile,  imprisonment,  and  privation,  had 
taught  him  prudence. 

Tiien  came,  startling  all  Europe,  the  revolution  of  February, 
1848.  Lonis  Napoleon's  shrewdness  and  self-control  at  such  a 
crisis  contrast  remarkably  with  his  former  recklessness.  The 
Bonapartist  faction  in  France  was  not  largo  at  that  time,  but  it 
was  very  active.  Lamartine,  onginally  a  Legitimist,  knew  the 
power  of  a  name  among  tlie  people,  and  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee (in  May),  probably  at  hia  snggestion,  laid  before  the 
National  Assembly  a  proposal  to  renew  the  decree  of  1832,  and 
banish  tho  Bonaparte  family  from  France.  This  was  rejected 
by  the  Assembly,  and  Louis  Napoleon,  who  had  been  brought 
before  the  people  as  a  candidate  by  his  followers,  and  had  been 
elected  Deputy  from  four  departments,  was  free  to  visit  Paris. 
Nevertheless,  he  still  delayed,  from  an  apparent  disinclination  to 
:;reate  trouble.  After  having  announced  to  the  President  of  the 
National  Assembly,  on  the  14th  of  June,  that  he  was  ready  to 
perform  any  duty  with  which  the  people  might  ehat^  him,  he 
forwarded  a  letter,  the  following  day,  resigning  his  place  as 
Deputy  in  the  interest  of  peace  and  harmony.  This  step  greatly 
increased  his  po]iularity,  and  he  was  unmediately  rechosen 
Doputy  by  four  other  departments. 

Thereupon  !  j  left.  England,  reached  Paris  on  the  34th  of 
Sejitcmbcr,  an..,  on  the  26th,-  took  his  seat  in  the  National 
\s:jcinbly.     He  made  a  short  address,  taking  strong  ground  in 
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(aYor  of  tlje  preservation  of  order  and  the;  development  of  detno 
eratic  Jnstitiitions.  Ilis  manner  as  a  speaker  was  stiff  and  un- 
impressive, Ills  accent  was  slightly  foreign,  and  Gor.era!  Cavai- 
£^ac,  tfien  temporary  dictator,  and  candidate  for  the  Presidency, 
Bcems  to  liave  greatly  under-estimated  both  his  ability  and  the 
chances  of  his  popnlarity, 

Tlie  Bonapartists  had  nsed  every  means  in  their  power  to 
unite  tlie  numerons  discordant  elements  in  the  nation  upon  him  ; 
and,  thanks  to  their  adroit  management  and  the  lack  of  any 
popular  name  for  a.  rallying-cry  among  the  other  parties,  tbey 
were  successful-  The  election  was  lield  on  the  10th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1848,  and  the  result  gave  evidence  of  an  almost  complete 
union  of  all  other  i)arties  agsiinat  tliat  of  the  Kepublic  of  Order 
represented  by  Cavaignac.  The  latter  received  1,460,000  votes ; 
Lonis  Napoleon,  5,500,000;  and  Lamartine  a  comparatively 
ti'ifling  numhei'.  The  two  monarchical  parties  designed  mak- 
in"  use  of  Louis  Napoleon  as  an  instrument  to  weaken  the 
Republicans,  trusting  that  hia  own  incompetency  would  com- 
plete the  work,  and  hasten  a  eounter-revolntion.  "When,  tliere- 
fore,  on  the  20th  of  December,  he  was  installed  as  President 
of  tlie  French  Republic,  it  was  under  auspices  seemingly  very 
fortunate,  because  the  hostile  influences  were  tem])orarily  held 
in  abeyance.  Cavaignac,  a  noble  Spartan  nature,  had  restored 
France  to  order,  although  the  blood  be  had  shed  in  saving  the 
country  lost  the  country  to  him.  The  new  President,  with  no 
record  of  offence  except  against  the  banished  dynasty,  took  quiet 
possession  of  the  realm  which  another  had  made  ready  for  his 
hands. 

Hia  policy,  which  was  speedily  developed,  was  to  improve 
the  social  and  husiness  condition  of  France,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  pursue  a  gradually  increasing  system  of  repression,  till 
he  had  crushed  out  the  last  vestige  of  liberty.  The  French 
people  of  the  middle  and  lower  classes  love  to  he  ruled  with  a 
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Strong  Iiand,  so  tliat  their  social  prrjaperity  is  assured  and  their 
love  of  glory  gratified  ;  and  he  succeeded  inoie  easily,  perhaps, 
than  even  he  had  antieipated.  A  system  of  internal  improve- 
ments  was  planned  and  put  in  cxecation ;  industry  of  all  kinda 
revived,  and  the  change  from  t!ie  depression  produced  hy  the 
uncertainties  of  the  previous  year  was  felt  as  a  happy  relief  by 
the  whole  population.  All  this  time  the  liberty  secured  by  the 
Constitution  was  steadily  contracted ;  tlie  Government  became 
firmer  and  more  repressive  in  its  character ;  the  restless  move- 
ments of  factions  were  dealt  with  more  severely  as  tiie  mass  of 
the  people  became  more  contented  under  their  new  pi-osperity. 
Although  the  point  to  which  tliis  policy  tended  was  now  toler- 
ably clear,  it  was  still  difficult  to  point  to  any  act  as  specially 
indicative  of  it.  Wiiile  violating  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution, 
while  advocating  or  opposing  universal  suffrage,  according  to 
the  exigencies  of  his  poh'cy,  bia  speeches  were  so  worded  as  to 
make  it  appear  that  he  was  tJie  sole  defender  of  the  Constitution, 
concerned  only  to  shield  it  from  the  aggressions  of  the  National 
Assembly. 

In  January,  1851,  a  completely  Bonapartist  Ministry  was 
appointed ;  but  the  Assembly,  having  voted  its  lack  of  confi- 
dence, another  Ministry  was  substituted.  An  attempt  was  then 
made  to  change  the  Constitution  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
President's  term  of  office  might  be  extended,  since  an  immediate 
reelection  was  prohibited ;  but,  after  a  very  fierce  and  stormy 
discussion,  the  proposition  failed  to  receive  the  requisite  major- 
ity of  three  fourths.  The  Assembly  was  soon  afterwards  ad- 
journed until  Kovember,  which  gave  the  Prince-President  time 
to  mature  his  plans.  His  term  would  expire  the  following 
Spring ;  the  Prince  de  Joinville  was  already  named  as  a  candi- 
date ;  the  elements  of  opposition,  although  witliout  combination, 
were  increasing  in  strength,  and  the  temper  of  the  French  peo- 
ple was  anxious  and  uneasy.     In  this  juncture,  he  called  about 
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Iiiiu  men  Wflo  were  equally  cuuniiig,  daring,  and  iiii  principled- 
General  St.  Arnaud  (wlio  was  made  Minister  of  War  in  October, 
1851),  De  Moray,  Persigny,  and  Fleury.  AH  of  theae  appeal 
to  have  been  made  acquainted  witli  his  plans,  and  two  of  them 
— St.  Arnand  and  De  Momy — were  his  chief  instruments  in 
carrying  them  into  execution. 

On  the  13tli  of  November,  1851,  the  National  Assembly,  by 
a  large  majority,  defeated  the  proposition  for  uuiveisal  suJiriige, 
and  the  Prinee-President  and  liis  co-conspiratoi'S  speedily  deter- 
mined upon  a  deapei'ate  measure.  Before  daylight  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  2d  of  December,  1851,  seventy-eight  prominent  men 
were  seized,  many  of  them  being  dragged  from  their  beds,  the 
National  Assembly  forcibly  dissolved  (220  of  the  Dcpnties  hav- 
ing been  arrested  and  imprisoned  the  same  day),  Pai-is  declai-ed 
in  a  state  of  siege,  and  the  people  called  upon  to  elect  a  Presi- 
dent for  ten  years,  with  power  to  select  his  own  Ministry,  and  a 
Government  consisting  of  two  Chambers,  with  limited  powers. 
All  legal  opposition  and  protest  was  crushed  under  foot.  Paris 
arose  against  tlie  outrage,  and,  until  the  night  of  December  4, 
its  sti-ects  ran  with  hlood.  Entire  qnaiters  of  the  city  were 
given  np  to  murder  and  plunder.  Men,  women,  and  children, 
natives  and  foreigners,  were  shot  and  bayoneted  indiscriini- 
nateiy.  Tbe  greatest  pains  have  been  taken  to  suppress  the 
dreadful  details,  but  the  number  of  pereons  butchered  cannot 
iiave  been  less  than  5,000,  and  may  have  been  twice  as  niiiiiy. 
Within  the  next  month,  according  to  the  Bouapartist,  Graiiier 
de  Cassagnac,  36,500  persons  were  transported  to  the  penal 
colonies  of  Cayenne  and  Africa,  where  the  greater  number  of 
them  died. 

The  blow  waa  so  sudden  and  terrible  that  the  spirit  of  the 
nation  was  utterly  paralyzed  ;  even  indignation  was  lost  in  tlie 
deeper  sense  of  horror  and  fear.  The  mask  was  removed,  and 
the  Empire  in  a  nearly  absolute  form  already  existed.     The 
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people  knew  tliis  when  they  were  called  upon  to  vote  iipou  the 
questions  proposed  by  Louia  Napoleon.  Public  opinion  waa 
equally  suppressed  throughout  the  provinces;  the  most  alarming 
soiiiahslic  danyers  were  invented  and  threatened;  every  promi- 
nent man  was  ordered  to  declare  himself  instantly  fur  one  side 
or  the  olher;  I  ho  business  classes  were  kept  excited  by  rumoi-s 
3f  iilots  aTid  outbreaks ;  the  jiress  everywhere  was  eflcdtually 
muzzled  ;  and  when  the  election  was  held,  a  few  days  later,  the 
result  was :  7,500,000  yeas,  650,000  nays. 

In  January,  1852,  he  ordered  the  contiscation  of  all  the 
property  belonging  to  the  Orleans  family  ;  in  February,  the  last 
vestige  of  liberty  was  taken  from  the  press ;  in  May,  the  Napo- 
leonic eagles  were  diatributed  to  the  army;  and  in  December 
the  Prince- President,  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  became  Napo- 
leon III,  Emperor,  "By. the  Grace  of  God  and  the  will  of  the 
French  people  "  I  Having  assured  himself  that  resistance  waa 
paralyzed  for  a  time,  his  next  objects  were,  first,  to  allay  the 
distrust  of  the  other  European  powers  by  showing  that  the  Em- 
pire was  Peace ;  and  secondly,  to  bring  about  a  war,  in  ordei 
to  Eiitisty  his  army. 

AiT:er  various  unsuccessful  attempts  to  ally  himself  by  mar- 
riage with  some  of  tlie  reigning  houses  of  Europe,  he  abandoned 
tlie  quest,  and  in  January,  1853,  married  Eugenie  Marie  de 
Guzman,  Cotmtcss  de  Teba,  a  Spanish  lady,  though  descended, 
on  licr  mother's  side,  from  a  Scottish  family. 

In  the  summer  of  1853  he  succeeded  in  forming  an  alliance 
with  England,  which,  a  few  months  later,  was  riveted  by  the 
Crimean  war.  In  this  war,  through  the  ability  of  his  generals 
and  tlie  inefficiency  of  some  of  the  English  officers,  he  managed 
to  secure  the  lion's  share  of  the  glory  for  France,  and,  imder  a 
great  show  of  disinterestedness,  to  cause  the  material  successei 
Lo  enure  to  h  s  own  advantage,  while  the  heaviest  burdens  came 
upon  his  ally. 
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The  Empire  was  not  Peace,  but  it  seumed  to  be  Order.  TLe 
country  was  covered  with  a  network  of  railways,  harbors  were 
created,  a  fleet  built  and  maimed,  Paris  was  pieraed  in  all  direc- 
tions wiih  broad  and  splendid  streets,  the  Empress  iiiau<fu rated 
a  new  era  of  luxury,  labor  was  plentiful,  money  was  plentiful, 
nmrals  were  pleasantly  relaxed,  and  the  French  peo])le  were  free 
to  enjoy  the  good  things  of  this  Hie,  so  long  as  they  abstained 
from  meddling  with  polities.  The  maiedal  justilication  of  the 
Empire  became  popular  throughout  Europe,  and  even  with  many 
Americans.  Au  Impei-ial  Prince  was  boru  in  March,  1856 — an 
only  one,  and  again  a  resemblance  to  Napoleon  !  Even  persona 
not  superstitious  began  to  incline  towai-d  the  theory  of  "des- 
tiny," With  his  positive  power  and  his  increasing  prestige,  it 
was  now  possible  to  relax  somewhat  of  his  former  caution,  and 
for  a,  few  years  tlie  world,  convicted  of  having  undervalued  him, 
persisted  in  atoning  for  its  oiFence  by  interpreting  his  stolidity 
aa  depth,  bis  reticence  as  wisdom,  his  straining  after  theatrical 
effect  as  the  force  and  daring  of  genius.  From  1853  to  1861  he 
was  the  most  over-estimated  man  in  the  world.  Every  turn  and 
winding  of  his  apparently  subtile  policy,  every  new  disclosure 
of  his  seemingly  impenetrable  plans,  was  accepted  as  an  evidence 
of  greatness  by  a  majority  of  the  civilized  races. 

It  would,  perhaps,  be  unfair  to  say  that  sympathy  for  the 
Italian  cause  had  no  part  in  bringing  on  the  war  of  1859.  lie 
was  scarcely  insensible  to  so  many  early  associations ;  he  knew 
the  ti'emendous  undercurrent  of  resistance  and  aspiration  in 
Lombardy,  tlie  Komagna,  and  the  Duchies,  and  felt  that  there 
were  the  seeds  of  great  popularity,  if  not  power,  in  his  policy. 
But  there  were  two  other  equally  powerful  considerations :  he 
would  abolish  the  relentless  determination  of  the  Carbonari,  and 
he  wonld  increase  the  territory  of  France  by  the  annexation  of 
Savoy.  (There  is  little  doubt  that  tlte  latter  clause  was  agreed 
upon  when  Cavonr  visited  Napoleon  III  at  Plombieres,  befort 
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the  war.)  His  courso  being  decided,  tliere  rema'iDcd  only  the 
finding  of  a  pretest,  which  Austria  blunderingly  furnished,  in 
April,  1859,  Althongh  Napoleon's  Ministry  were  reported  to 
be  unfavorable  to  the  war,  it  was  hailed  with  great  Gntlinsiasm 
by  the  masses  of  tlie  people. 

After  entering  Piedmont,  the  Emperor  delayed  three  weeks, 
plotting  and  planning,  before  commencing  hostilities.  He  had 
an  interview  with  Kossuth,  and  agreed  with  the  latter  npon  a 
plan  for  cooperating  witli  the  Magyar  and  Sclavonic  population 
of  Austria.  Tuscany  had  already  risen,  the  Romagna  was  stir 
ring,  and  there  were  movements  in  Naples  and  Sicily.  The 
Emperor's  design  was  to  secure  the  former  for  Prince  Napokon 
and  the  latter  for  the  Murats ;  a  united  Italy  was  the  farthest 
thing  possible  from  his  plans.  But  lie  was  forced  to  sinmlate  a 
generosity  lie  did  not  feel,  and  to  give  battle  with  no  other  gain 
than  Savoy  and  Nice  assured  in  advance.  After  a  small  engage- 
ment at  Montebello,  the  battle  of  Magenta,  on  the  4th  of  June, 
gave  Milan  and  Lombardy  to  the  French  and  Italian  ai-mies. 
The  Emperor's  reception  in  Milan  was  warm  and  cordial,  but  a 
Btorm  of  uncontrollable  joy  surged  around  the  path  of  Victor 
Emanuel.  Tuscany  had  by  this  time  claimed  the  latter's  protec- 
torate, and  the  drift  of  popular  sentiment  throiighoirt  Italy  was 
no  longer  to  be  mistaken.  The  Emperor  found  himself  em- 
barked on  a  new  current,  and  his  first  business  wag  to  witlidi'aw 
successfully. 

Taking  this  view  of  the  matter,  the  battle  of  Solferino  was  a 
piece  6i  great  good  luck.  The  Sclavonic  conspiracy  had  so  far 
Buceceded  tiiat  the  Ci^oat  regiments  in  the  Austrian  army  refused 
to  serve ;  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  trusted  in  Gyulai,  the 
most  incompetent  of  generals ;  and  Venice,  in  the  Austrian  rear^ 
was  thoroughly  prepared,  and  only  awaited  the  signal  to  rise. 
On  the  other  hand.  Napoleon  III  appeared  to  the  world  as  com- 
mander of  the  united  French  and  Italian  armies.     His  mistakes 
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were  skilfully  concealed  by  his  Marshals,  and  even  tlie  Ipliiiider 
which  60  nearly  made  him  an  Austrian  prisoner  was  so  retrieved 
a6  to  make  it  seem  an  act  of  personal  daiiiig.  Tlie  victory  wai 
moTv  complete  than  that  of  Magenta  j  it  satisfied  French  vanity, 
gave  Napoleon  III  the  very  position  he  desired,  and  enabled  him 
to  convert  !iis  real  disappointment  into  apparent  forbearance. 

By  Ibis  time  other  forces  were  fast  developing  into  Jbrm,  and 
he  took  good  note  of  them  while  seeming  impassive  and  imper 
turhable.  The  Pope,  in  8j>ite  of  tlie  French  gsirrison  at  Komb, 
threatened  excommunication.  The  spirit  of  Germany  was  thor- 
oughly aroused,  and  even  in  Prussia  the  phrase  was  current, 
"  The  Ehine  must  be  defended  on  the  Adige."  Tliis  was  geo- 
graphically false,  but  politically  true  ;  for  the  plans  of  Napoleon 
III,  from  the  moment  his  nile  was  assured,  embraced  the  exten- 
sion of  France  to  the  Alps  (which  was  now  accomplished),  then 
to  the  Rhine,  from  Basle  to  the  sea,  including  Belgium.  This 
was  the  price  he  meant  to  pay  France  for  the  permanency  of  his 
dynasty.  Moreover,  had  he  not  already  said,  in  the  Idc'es  Napo- 
Uoniennca,  "  After  a  victory,  ofler' peace"?  The  peace  of  Villa- 
franca,  which  cut  Italy  to  the  heart,  betrayed  Hungary  and 
Croatia,  bewildered  Europe,  but  gave  relief  to  the  anxious 
nations,  and  increased  prcatige  to  the  Emperor,  was  the  inevitable 
result  of  his  policy. 

Ills  disappointment,  however,  was  bitter.  Basing  his  own 
imperial  power  upon  the  Plebiscite,  he  was  powerless  to  inter- 
fere, when  all  Italy,  except  the  little  Konian  territory  held  by 
French  troops,  pronounced  for  a  united  nationality  under  Victor 
Emanuel.  Savoy  and  Nice  were  acquired,  it  is  true ;  the  names 
of  Magenta  and  Solferino  were  added  to  those  of  the  Alma  and 
the  Malakoff;  tho  influence  of  France  was  more  potent  than 
f/erin  the  councils  of  Europe:  but  more  than  this  was  neces- 
sary. The  doubt  in  the  permanence  of  liis  dynasty  was  general, 
even  among  his  own  adherents.     The  French  appetite  for  glory, 
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he  knew,  was  only  satisiicd  for  &  little  while  by  such  ir..noi 
results  as  he  had  obtained  in  tlie  Onniea  and  Lombardy  ;  it 
craved  undiluted  success,  overwhelming  victory.  Meanwhile, 
the  benunibiiig  horror  of  the  coup  d'etut  of  December,  1851, 
was  beginning  to  fade  from  men's  minds ;  the  undying  iiepub- 
lican  instinct  of  the  mind  of  France  began  to  sliow  signs  of  its 
life;  and  even  the  intelligent  un-Iiepublican  classes,  who  had 
acquiesced  in  the  Empire,  recognized  the  social  and  moral  de- 
generation which  had  followed  its  establishment.  His  great  suc- 
ccfises  were  bej^inning  to  be  fuUowed  by  indications  of  a  cliauge 
of  fortune.  His  own  health,  from  a  complication  of  disorders, 
waa  precarious ;  his  boy  had  been  frail  and  sickly  from  his  earli- 
est infancy ;  the  Empress,  with  the  already  perceptible  waning 
of  her  beauty,  was  coming  more  and  more  under  the  influence 
of  her  confessor  and  the  Jesuits  every  year ;  and  her  Spanish 
bigotry  was  loosing  her  hold — never  very  strong — upon  the 
hearts  of  the  nation.  The  Republican  element  was  becoming 
strong  in  the  cities,  and  it  was  evident  that  something  must  be 
done,  or  there  waa  slight  hope  for  the  continuance  of  Lis 
dynasty.  A  great  European  war  was  not  t&  be  undertaken  with- 
out a  better  pretext  than  he  could  find  just  then  ;  but  he  sought 
a  quaiTol  wirti  Mexico,  meaning  to  use  it  as  a  pretext  for  inter- 
fering in  our  war,  and  used  his  best  endeavors  to  drag  England 
into  a  bold  intervention  with  him  on  behalf  of  the  Southern 
Confederacy.  How  miserably  he  failed  in  Ixvth  i)rojects,  ia 
within  the  recollection  of  all ;  and  the  execution  of  the  giiilant 
but  nnfortunate  Maximilian,  whom  he  made  his  tool  and  dupe  in 
his  Mexican  enterprise,  and  the  plaintive  laments  and  lifelong 
insamty  of  the  hapless  Cailotta,  must  even  now  fill  his  soul  with 
horror  for  his  treachery. 

He  also  made  some  small  experiments  in  the  way  of  war  in 

Cochin-China  and  China,  but  his  success  waa  not  commensnrate 

,  with  his  expenditure,  and  there  was  not  glory  •  nough  to  salisfy 
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the  greed  of  the  French  nation.  He  promised  constitutional 
and  political  reforniB,  the  freedom  of  the  press,  the  liberty  ol 
interpellation,  the  partial  control  of  the  finances  by  the  Corpi 
Legislatif,  or  House  of  Eepresentativee ;  but  Ids  reforms  were 
BO  much  less  than  his  promises,  that  they  only  excited  discontent 
and  induced  no  gratitude. 

In  the  midst  of  these  vain  strivings  after  a  success  whicli 
constantly  eluded  his  grasp,  a  eevei-er  blow  fell  upon  him  than 
any  he  had  yet  experienced.  Prussia,  which  he  had  ever  re- 
garded as  a  second-rate  power,  declared  war  agamst  Austria  ia 
1866,  and  his  tender  of  assistance  to  Austria  for  a  consideration 
(the  Ehine  provinces  and  Belgium)  being  rejected,  he  offered  hie 
assistance  to  Prussia  on  similar  terms  (Baden  and  Wurtembei'g 
being  substituted  in  this  case  for  the  Rhenish  provinces),  only  to 
have  it  rejected  with  contempt.  In  seven  weeks  Prussia  had 
tlioronghly  defeated  Austria,  fighting  a  great  battle  {that  of 
Sadowa),  which  entirely  overahadowed  his  own  battles  of 
Magenta  and  Solferiiio ;  and  this  seven  weeks'  war  had  led  to 
changes  in  the  map  of  Europe  the  most  important  which  had 
occurred  since  1815 ;  changes,  too,  in  regard  to  which  he  had 
not  been  consulted.  He  was  rash  and  fooHsh  enough  to  demand 
from  the  victorious  party  a  share  of  their  territory ;  but  liis 
demand  was  promptly  and  justly  refused. 

It  had  been  his  boast  that  he  had  made  his  uncle.  Napoleon 
I,  his  model,  and  he  had  written  a  "Life  of  Caesar,"  for  the 
purpose  of  demonstrating  the  divine  right  of  great  commanders 
to  absolute  authority  over  the  people,  and  their  right  and  duty 
to  transmit  this  power  to  their  nephews,  or  other  heirs ;  but  here 
was  a  state  of  things  to  which  there  was  no  parallel  in  hia 
ancle's  career,  and  he  was  wholly  at  fault.  The  prestige  of  the 
Bonaparte  name  was  fast  passing  away  toth  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  it  was  a  serious  question  how  it  could  be  recovered, 
from  the  day  of  the  rejection  of  his  proposed  treaty  with  Prus- 
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Bia,  in  1867,  it  had  been  evident  to  liim  that  he  must  fight  Pit* 
Bia,  and  seize  and  hold  tlie  Hhenieli  provinces  and  Belgium,  oi 
lose  his  throne.  The  measures  he  had  taken  for  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  his  army,  and  for  arming  them  with  improved  weapons, 
we  have  already  detailed.  What  the  result  was,  we  shall  see 
presently.  It  is,  nevertheless,  a  sad  eommentaiy  on  our  boast- 
ed progress  in  the  nineteenth  century,  that  an  unprincipled 
adventurer,  with  no  higher  intellect md  ability  than  Louis  Napo- 
leon possessed,  and  guilty  of  so  many  and  ao  great  crimes,  could 
have  ruled  one  of  the  foi'emost  nations  of  the  world  for  twenty- 
one  years,  and  have  been  recognized  by  the  other  monarcha  of 
Europe  as  their  peer. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

fpHE  ruling  spirit  of  Prussia,  since  1862,  has  beim  Couiil 
X  Kael  Otto  von  Bismakck-Schonhacben,  one  of  the  most 
able  and  remarkable  statesmen  of  tbe  present  century.  Hia 
great  ability  iias  been  shown  quite  as  much  in  his  skill  in  lead- 
ing, controlling,  and  influencing  King  William  I  to  adopt  meas- 
ures which  were  directly  in  opposition  to  his  views  and  preju- 
dices, as  in  any  of  his  direct  ministerial  acts.  The  King  was, 
partly  by  nature  and  partly  as  a  result  of  liis  education,  a  firm 
believer  in  the  divine  right  of  kings,  an  intense  absolutist,  opin- 
ionated, wilful,  and  stubborn,  and  it  required  the  utmost  tact 
and  magnetic  power  to  lead  him  in  any  other  direction  than  that 
in  which  he  had  determined  to  go.  But  this  stern,  positive, 
wilful  old  man  has  been  moulded  by  Count  Von  Bismarck  into 
abnost  another  being,  and  has  now  the  personal  love  of  those 
who,  in  1864  and  1865,  were  bitterly  hostile  to  his  measures. 
The  man  who  could  accomplish  such  results,  and,  while  keeping 
peace  between  king  and  people,  lead  both  forward  in  unity,  har- 
mony, and  progress,  to  a  higher  and  better  condition  as  ruler 
and  ruled,  is  deserving  of  honor  and  fame  as  a  great  statesinfin. 

Kael  Otto  von  BiriMiacK  was  born  at  Sehdnhausen,  in  the 
province  of  Saxony,  April  1,  1814.  He  was  of  an  ancient  and 
noble  family,  who  had  long  been  in  tlie  service  of  the  Prussian 
and  Saxon  rulers.  He  was  educated  for  the  legal  profession,  at 
Gottingen,  Berlin,  and  Greifswald,  and  entered  the  army  for  a 
time  after  obtaining  hia  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  serving 
Srst  in  the  light  infantry,  and  afterward  as  an  officer  of  the 
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Landwehr,  or  Kescrvea.  He  did  not  enter  on  public  politietu 
life  till  his  tliirty -second  year,  being  elected  to  the  Diet  of  Sax- 
ony in  1846,  and  to  tiie  general  or  United  Diet  in  1847.  In  tlie 
latter  he  soon  became  the  leader  of  the  Junkers,  or  conservative 
party,  and  distingnished  himself  for  eloquence  and  logical  abil- 
ity. He  opposed  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  offered  to 
Prussia,  fought  most  vehemently  against  the  prevalent  democ- 
racy of  the  peiiod,  and,  it  is  said,  declared,  in  one  of  hia  most 
brilliant  speeches,  that  the  great  cities  of  Europe  ought  to  be 
razed  to  the  ground,  because  they  were  the  centres  of  democi'acy 
and  constitutionalism.  He  lias  grown,  since  that  time,  to  like  a 
constitutional  government  better  than  he  did,  but  he  is,  to-day, 
far  from  being  a  democrat. 

His  course  in  the  Diet  attracted  the  attention  of  the  King, 
Frederick  William  IV,  and,  in  1851,  he  assigned  him  to  the 
diflcult  and  important  post  of  Privy  Councillor  to  the  Prussian 
embassy  at  Frankfort.  In  this  position  he  laid  down  the  princi- 
ple that  Prussia  could  not  fulfil  her  mission  in  Germany  until 
Austria  should  be  driven  ont  of  the  Confederation..  In  1853  he 
was  sent  on  a  special  mission  to  Vienna,  and  there,  as  at  Frank- 
fort, showed  himself  the  constant  and  yigilant  adversary  of 
Count  Reehbcrg,  the  Austrian  premier.  A  pamphlet,  written 
with  great  ability,  appeared  in  1858,  entitled  "  Prussia  and  the 
Italian  Question,"  and  was  very  generally— and  probably  cor- 
rectly— attributed  to  him.  It  bad  no  small  influence  in  shaping 
the  subsequent  course  of  Prussia  in  the  war  between  Austria 
and  France  and  Italy,  in  the  ensuing  year.  In  1859,  Von  Bis- 
marck was  Minister  to  St.  Petersburg,  and  in  1860  he.  visited 
Paris.  In  May,  1862,  he  was  transferred  by  the  present  King 
of  Prussia  to  the  French  embassy,  but  remained  at  Paris  only 
till  September,  when  he  was  summoned  to  Berlin  as  premier  of 
the  new  Cabinet,  with  the  double  duty  of  Governor  of  the 
King's  household  and  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 
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He  had  a  ready  attained  high  distinction  &a  a  diplomatist  and 
parliamentarian,  but  hia  new  position  was  one  of  much  greater 
diiSculty,  and  requiring  a  higher  order  of  talent,  than  any  he 
had  previously  filled.  He  inherited  from  the  Ministry  which 
had  preceded  him  a  chronie  quarrel  with  the  House  of  Deputies 
(answering  to  our  House  of  Eepresentatives)  of  the  Pnissiar 
Legislature.  The  King  and  his  Cabinet  had  deemed  it  indiapen- 
sahlc  to  reorganize  the  army,  and  substitute  for  the  militia  a 
system  of  military  training  which  should  make  every  able-bodied 
man  in  the  realm  an  educated  soldier,  owing  and  giving  to  the 
nation  three  years  of  military  service,  and  subsequently  forming 
a  member  of  the  Landwehr,  or  reserve  force,  liable  to  be  called 
r-pon  for  service  in  actual  war.  Connected  with  this  were 
changes  promoting  greater  efScieney  among  the  of&cers  of  the 
army,  and  training  the  whole  nation  in  the  use  of  arms.  The 
necessity  of  this  reorganization  grew  out  of  the  position  of  Prus- 
sia in  relation  to  Germany.  Either  she,  a  nearly  pure  German 
power,  or  Austria,  whose  population  was  largely  made  np  of 
non-German  nationalities,  must  lead  Germany.  If  Prussia  was 
to  take  this  place,  she  mast  be  prepared  to  fight  for  it ;  if  she 
yielded  it  to  Austria,  she  became  only  a  second-rate  power, 
without  any  considerable  infiuence  in  Europe.  If,  as  was  prob- 
able, Austria  would  not  relinquish  her  position  without  fighting, 
Prassia  must  be  prepared  to  contend  with  a  power  superior  to 
her  in  numbers  and  her  equal  in  resources.  It  was  the  duty  of 
the  Prussian  Government  to  be  prepared  for  such  a  conflict,  yet 
to  give  any  hint  of  its  probability  would  be  to  court  defeat. 
The  lining,  therefore,  under  Bismarck's  advice,  though  himself 
opposed  to  a  war  with  Austria  for  any  cause,  went  forward  and 
reorganized  the  army,  expending  large  sums  and  doing  his  wori 
very  thoroughly,  and  then  demanded  from  the  Diet  the  neees- 
■ary  appropriations  for  it.  These  the  House  of  Deputies  per- 
iistently  refused,  and,  when  the  House  of  Nobles  voted  them. 
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impeached  tlieir  action  as  illegal.  The  Ministry  insisted  OQ  th< 
appropriations,  and  were  vehemently  denounced  hy  the  De]iu- 
ties.  At  length  the  King,  finding  the  Deputies  intractab.c, 
closed  their  session  by  a  message  through  Eisiiiarek.  The  next 
House  elected  under  this  excitement  proved  e<i^aal!y  intractable  ; 
they  could  not  or  would  not  understand  the  necessity  for  thip 
reorganization  of  the  army,  and  urgently  demanded  that  no 
money  should  be  withdrawn  from  the  Treasury  for  the  purpose. 
Bismarck  was  firm  and  decided  against  all  this  opposition,  and, 
when  the  press  became  abusive,  he  warned  and  finally  sup- 
pressed the  most  noisy  of  the  papers.  Meanwhile  the  war  with 
Denmark  drew  off  a  part  of  the  opposition  ;  and  when,  in  1866 
the  crisis  came,  and  Prussia,  having  formed  an  alliance  with 
Italy,  declared  war  with  Austria,  defeated  her  in  seven  weeks, 
and  reorganized  the  German  Confederation,  with  herself  at  it! 
head,  and  al!  the  German  States,  except  Austria,  either  confed- 
erated or  bound  to  her  by  treaties  offensive  and  defenfive,  the 
wisdom  of  Bismarck's  course  became  obvious,  and  those  whc 
had  denounced  him  most  bitterly  were  now  loudest  in  his  praise. 
Gifted  with  a  remarkable  insight  into  the  motives  of  men,  and 
especially  of  monarehs  and  political  leaders,  Count  Ton  Bis- 
marck has  measured  his  strength  as  a  diplomatist  with  the  ablest 
men  in  Europe,  and  has  invariably  maintained  his  position.  He 
was  aware,  after  the  battle  of  Sadowa,  that  war  with  Prance 
woiA3  come  as  soon  as  Louis  !Napoleon  could  find  a  tolerable 
pretext  for  it ;  and,  while  carefully  avoiding  any  act  of  provoca- 
tion, he  had  been  quietly  using  all  his  energies  in  making  ready 
for  it.  Thus  it  happened  that,  when  the  declaration  of  wai 
came'  Prussia  was  all  ready  to  take  the  field,  and  France  wsa 
not. 

In  person,  Bismarck  is  a  portly  hut  intellectuahlooking  man, 
with  a  keen,  brilliant  eye,  great  self-command,  yet  with  a  quick, 
s  manner,  partly  perhaps  the  result  of  ill  health      He  is  i 
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fine  sohu  ar,  thoroughly  familiar  with  most  of  the  languages  ol 
Europe,  and  speaking  them  fluently,  and  even  idiom  ati call y- 
His  herculean  labors  for  the  past  five  years  have  perniauentlj 
impaired  his  healtli,  and  compelled  him  to  talce  long  vacations 
for  its  partial  restoration;  bnthe  possesses  great  executive  abil- 
ity and  remarkable  powers  of  endurance. 

"While  Germany  is  indebted  to  Count  Yon  Bismarck  for  tiie 
political  and  diplomatic  meascres  which  accompanied  and  fol- 
lowed her  recent  remarkable  reorganization,  the  strategical  plans 
of  the  successfhl  war  of  1866,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Franco- 
German  war  of  1870,  are  due  to  tlie  extraordinary  scientific  and 
military  ability  of  General  Von  Moltke,  a  man  every  way  as 
remarkable  in  his  special  department  as  Ton  Bismarck  is  in  his. 
EIael  IlELLMirrH  Bjsknhaed,  Baron  Von  Moltke,  was  bom  in 
Parchim,  Mecklenburg,  October  '26,  1800.  He  was  from  an  old 
and  distinguished  Mecklenburg  family,  which  had  contributed 
several  statesmen  to  both  Denmark  and  Germany.  Soon  after 
his  birth,  his  father,  a  military  ofBeer,  left  Mecklenburg,  and 
acquired  an  estate  in  Ilolstein,  where  young  Von  Moltke  spent 
the  first  twelve  yeai-8  of  his  life ;  and  this  has  led  some  of  his 
biographers  incorrectly  to  speak  of  him  as  a  native  of  Holatein. 
He  and  his  brother  were  sent  to  the  Military  Academy  in  Copen- 
hagen, and  the  iron  discipline,  thorough  training,  and  military 
frugality  of  that  institution,  exerted  a  favorable  effect  upon,  a 
mind  constituted  as  his  was,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  an  afcii- 
rable  character.  In  1822  he  entered  the  Prussian  army  as  cor- 
net. His  parents  having  at  this  period  lost  their  entire  fortune, 
he  was  left  without  any  means  whatever,  and  suffered  very  many 
hardships  in  mamtaining  himself  in  bis  position,  the  pay  of  the 
subordinate  officers  in  the  Prussian  army  being  at  this  time  very 
iinall ;  yet  be  managed  to  save  enough  to  acquire  a  very  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  the  modem  languages  of  Europe,  which  sub- 
sequontly   proved   of   great   advantage   to   him.      His  favorite 
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Btndies,  Lowever,  then  and  since,  were  tbe  physical 
Not  Alexander  Von  Humboldt  himself  studied  with  more  care 
and  zeal  the  minute  topography  and  the  geological  structure  of 
the  adjacent  countries,  than  did  tliis  young  and  accomplished 
officer.  Though  without  powerful  friends  to  facilitate  Ids  promo- 
tionj  his  eminent  ahilities  soon  procured  him  a  favorable  position 
in  the  general  staff;  and  his  advance,  solely  from  his  merit,  was 
remarkably  rapid  for  a  Prussian  staff-offlcer.  In  1835  he  was 
Bent  by  tiie  Pmssian  Government  to  Turkey  and  Asia  Minor,  to 
make  inquiry  concerning  the  war  between  the  Sultan  and  Me- 
hemet  Ali.  He  remained  in  the  East  for  four  years,  and  his 
report  shows  that  he  had  made  himself  a  complete  master  of  the 
whole  Oriental  question. 

After  his  return,  he  published  anonymously  several  works  of 
great  merit,  descriptive  of  the  country  and  the  Egyptian  war. 
He  was  advanced,  in  a  short  time,  through  the  different  ranks 
to  that  of  lieutenant-general,  and,  finally,  to  be  chief  of  the  gen- 
eral staff  of  the  Prassian  army.  In  this  capacity  he  drew  op, 
even  to  its  minutest  details,  the  plan  of  the  reorganization  of  the 
Prussian  axmy  and  Landwehr,  or  Reserve,  and  to  the  perfection 
of  this  plan  is  unquestionably  due  much  of  the  success  which  has 
since  attended  the  Prussian  warfare.  At  the  commencement  of 
the  Austro-Prassian  war  of  1866,  his  wonderful  topographical 
knowledge  was  made  manifest.  His  plans  for  the  movement  of 
the  Prussian  armies  indicated  a  most  intimate  and  thorough 
acquaintance  with  every  hill,  mountain,  defile,  ravine,  and 
stream  in  their  course.  Even  their  places  of  encampment  were 
designated,  and  the  progress  they  would  be  expected  to  r.iake 
and  the  obstacles  they  would  have  to  encounter,  were  all  desig- 
nated. His  strategic  prescience  was  equally  remarkable.  He 
foresaw  the  fatal  delays  of  Benedek  and  the  unavailing  impetu- 
osity of  Clam-Gallas,  and  had  so  arranged  the  time  of  marching 
of  the  different  armies  as  to  render  their  junction  at  the  right 
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time  morally  certain.  The  unexpected  obstacles  which  delaj'ed 
the  Crown-Prince,  and  prevented  hia  reaching  the  battU-tield  of 
Sadowa  till  afternoon,  had  well-nigh  produced  a  disaster ;  bnt 
even  here  Von  Moltkc's  careful  allowance  of  time  brought  all 
right  in  the  end.  Both  Prince  Friedrich  Karl  and  the  Crown- 
Prince  had  been  hia  pupils  in  military  acience,  and  especially  in 
strategics ;  and  the  latter  especially  was  a  great  favorite  with 
him.  That  he  had  for  years  foreseen  tSie  Franco-Prussian  war 
of  1870,  is  certain ;  and  more  than  one  of  the  French  peasants 
and  bourgeois  have  recognized  in  the  grave,  silent  general-in- 
chief,  80  absorbed  iu  bis  maps,  a  venerable  Professor  of  Geology, 
who,  some  three  yeare  ago,  hammer  in  hand,  and  with  a  younger 
companion  (the  preaent  Crown-Prince)  who  had  a  great  predilec- 
tion for  botany,  rambled  over  tlie  ramparts  and  suburbs  of  Stras- 
bourg, WeiBseiibu]^,  Toul,  and  Metz,  examining  most  carefully 
the  fortifications,  chipping  off  here  and  there  a  bit  of  stone  as  a 
geological  specimen,  and,  with  his  companion,  exploring  every 
stream,  ravine,  and  hill,  in  search  of  botanical  specimens  for 
their  herbariums.  So  careful  wa8  their  survey,  that,  with  the 
aid  of  their  excellent  maps,  they  were  far  more  familiar  with  the 
minute  topography  of  the  entire  theatre  of  the  war,  and  the 
weak  points  of  all  the  fortifications,  than  all  the  French  staif 
together. 

Wlien  General  Wimpffen  hesitated  in  regard  to  surrendering 
at  Sedan,  General  Von  Moltke  demonstrated  to  him,  in  the  few- 
est possible  words,  that  such  was  the  position  of  the  German 
troops,  and  SO  complete  their  command  of  every  avenue  of 
escape  or  of  resistance,  that  his  surrender  had  been  a  foregone 
sonclnsion  since  the  previous  day. 

General  Voh  Moltke  is  a  man  of  dignified  and  imposing  per- 
flonal  appearance,  but  of  great  modesty  and  simplicity  of  man- 
ners. He  is  reserved  and  taciturn,  but  always,  whether  in  con- 
versation, in  giving  commands  to  his  officers,  or  in  the  heat  of 
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battle,  maintaine  the  same  composure  and  ef^iiaiiimity.  The 
army  have  given  him  the  surname  of  "  The  Silent ;  "  but  when 
he  does  speat,  his  words  are  well  worth  hearing.  He  is  said 
to  be,  to  this  day,  more  fund  of  physical  than  military  science  : 
but  his  reputation  in  the  fature  will  rest  mainly  on  the  fact  that 
be  has  been,  in  a  much  higher  sense  than  the  distinguished 
Camot,  "  an  organizer  of  victories," 

Of  the  French  premiers,  war  ministers,  and  chiefs  of  staff  in 
the  last  days  of  the  Einpire,  tliere  were  none  who  compared 
with  Eismai'ck  and  Von  Moltke  for  ability  or  diplomatic  skill. 
The  diplomacy  was  of  less  consequence,  since  the  Emperor  him- 
self managed  the  intercourse  of  France  with  foreign  powers, 
and  inspired  the  correspondence,  wliich  his  Ttlinisters  put  in  form. 

The  position  of  Chief  of  Staff,  which  was  often,  in  France, 
aasofiiated  with  the  office  of  War  Minister,  was  one  of  great 
importance  and  responsibility;  but  Napoleon  Ill's  theory  of 
government  required  that  this  officer  also  should  be  his  tool  and 
do  his  bidding.  It  resulted  from  this  theory  that,  whether  the 
premier  were  Ollivier  or  Rouher,  and  the  chief  of  staff  Leboeuf 
or  De  Palikao,  they  were  alike  the  creatures  of  their  master, 
bound  to  do  his  will  and  discarded  at  his  pleasure. 

Of  Ollivier  and  Houher  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  much. 
The  latter  was  a  man  of  considerable  ability,  but  intensely  abso- 
lutist in  his  views,  and  the  supple  tool  and  njonthpieee  of  Napo- 
leon III.  Ollivier  had  been  a  Kepubllean,  and  for  some  years  a 
leader  of  the  Opposition,  but,  since  1863,  his  fidelity  to  that  party 
had  been  suspected.  lie  continued  from  that  time  to  cultivate 
more  and  more  friendly  relations  toward  the  Emperor,  whom  he 
had  formerly  attacked  with  great  bitterness,  and,  after  receivim* 
from  him  several  luci'ative  temporaiy  appointments,  he  was,  in 
the  wiiiter  of  1870,  called  to  take  Eouher's  place  as  Prime 
Minifitei".  His  administration  was  every  way  weak  and  unfortu 
nate.     Irritable,  and  possessing  little  dignity  of  manner  or  char 
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Rcter,  he  was  goaded  moat  unmorcifully  by  his  furmer  assoiaates, 
the  Republicans ;  and,  uneasy  in  his  position,  which  he  could  not 
but  feel  was  a  false  one,  lie  lost  hia  temper  under  their  sharp 
questioning,  and  alternately  wrangled  and  threatened,  till  he 
presented  a  most  pitiable  spetitacle.  Questioned  concerning 
government  delinq^nenuies  which  he  knew,  but  had  neither  the 
tact  to  conceal  or  defend,  he  became,  at  times,  furious  in  hia 
threats,  which  he  had  not  the  courage  to  put  in  execution.  At 
the  declaration  of  war,  there  was  a  momentary  hush  of  the  dis 
cord  ;  the  feeling  of  patriotism  for  the  time  dominated  over  the 
hostility  of  the  Opposition  to  the  Emperor,  and  a  rtian  of  shrewd- 
ness and  tact  would  have  availed  himself  of  this  opportunity  to 
regain  the  prestige  he  had  lost ;  but  Ollivjer  had  not  the  ability 
to  accomplish  this,  and  very  soon  he  was  again  wrangling  with 
Favre,  Gambetta,  and  the  other  Eepublican  leaders. 

At  his  first  reverses  the  Emperor  did  not  hesitate  to  throw 
overboard  this  man,  who  had  sacrificed  bis  reputation  and  char- 
acter for  his  favor,  and  for  a  brief  period  the  Count  of  Palikao 
took  his  place  as  premier. 

Of  the  Count  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  hereafter. 

General  EoMONn  Leeoeuf,  Minister  of  War  and  Chief  of 
Staff  of  the  French  army  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  bad  a 
good,  though  by  no  means  the  highest,  reputation  as  a  militarv 
leader  a.mong  the  French  generals.  He  was  born  November  5, 
1809,  and  received  his  military  education. at  the  Polytechnic 
School  in  Paris  and  the  School  of  Artillery  at  Mctz.  At 
twenty-eight  years  of  age  he  was  a  captain,  and,  nine  years  later, 
major  of  a  regiment  of  artillery.  In  1848  he  was  made  assistant 
2ommandant  of  the  Polytechnic  School,  where  he  remained  till 
1850.  In  1852  he  was  promoted  to  a  colonelcy,  and  during  the 
whole  of  the  Crimean  war  served  as  chief  of  artillery.  In  1854 
he  was  made  brigadier-general,  and  in  1857,  general  of  division. 
In  the  Italian  war  of  1859  he  was  again  chief  of  the  large  artil- 
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ery  force  there  engaged,  and  distinguished  himBelf  for  brtverj 
and  skill,  receiving  the  rank  of  Grand  Officer  of  the  Legion  ol 
Honor  from  the  Emperor  in  August,  1859.  He  was  subsequent 
\y  appointed  aide-de-camp  to  the  Emperor,  and  made  head  of 
the  Artillery  Bureau.  On  the  death  of  Marsha!  Niel,  in  1869, 
he  was  made  Minister  of  War,  and  introdnced  some  essential 
forms  in  the  organization  of  the  army.  The  taint  of  coriijption. 
however,  had  attached  to  him.  On  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mission to  decide  upon  a  new  breech-loading  rifle  for  the  Freneh 
army,  there  were  many  patterns  offered,  but  he  excluded  all 
except  the  ehassepdt,  in  the  manufacture  of  whicli  be  Iiad  a 
large  interest;  and  this  gun,  though  inferior  to  several  of  the 
otliei'B,  was  supplied  in  immense  quantities  to  the  French  anny. 
With  his  downfall,  the  reputation  of  the  rifle  fell  also ;  and  in 
the  midst  of  the  war,  the  French  Provisional  Government,  and, 
indeed,  the  successor  of  Leboeuf,  began  to  order  American  pat- 
terns of  rifles,  wliich  stood  the  test  of  actual  warfare  much  bet^ 
ter,  but  which  Leboeuf  had  rejected  beeauBC  he  could  make  no 
profit  on  them.  It  is  averred,  also,  that  large  quantities  of  the 
chaesepot  rifles,  of  imperfect  and  defective  construction,  were 
passed  by  the  inspectors  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  soldiers, 
by  the  orders  of  this  corrupt  War-Minister,  Subsequently  to 
his  removal  from  ofGce,  he  is  said  to  have  acknowledged  that  he 
knew  that  neitiier  the  nation  nor  the  army  were  prepared  for 
war,  but  that  he  did  not  dare  to  tell  the  Emperor  so,  lest  he 
should  excite  his  displeasure. 

Charles  Guillaume  Marie  Appolinaire  Antoine,  ConsiN-Moir- 
TAUBAB",  CoMTE  DB  Palikao,  the  successor  of  Leboeuf  as  Minister 
of  War,  and-  subsequently  for  a  brief  period  also  jiremier,  is  an 
old  man  of  higher  military  reputation,  more  executive  ability, 
and  probably  of  greater  honesty  and  integrity,  than  his  prede- 
cessor; b'lt,  educated  in  the  Algerian  wars,  and  naturally  of  b 
stern  and  cruel  nature,  he  was  not  the  man  to  be  the  leadei 
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either  in  war  or  diplomacy  of  a  great  and  generous  people.  l[e 
was  bom  Juue  24,  17^6;  educated  at  tlie  Polytechnic  school. 
At  tweiity-eight  years  of  age  he  was  a  cavalry  officer,  and  had 
won  distinction  io  Algeria.  At  forty  years  of  age  he  was 
major ;  and,  nine  years  later,  colonel  of  Spaliis  (the  irregular 
but  terrible  dragoons  of  the  African  army).  In  1851  he  had 
been  promoted  to  be  brigadier-general,  but  was  actually  in  com- 
mand of  a  division.  His  promotion  to  the  rank  of  major-gen- 
eral came  in  1855,  and  with  it  the  military  governorship  of  Con- 
stantine.  Not  long  after,  he  was  recalled  to  France  and  placed 
in  command  of  one  of  the  grand  military  divisions— a  post  to 
which  his  forty  years  of  active  service  entitled  him.  In  1860 
he  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  tlio  joint  expedition 
against  China  of  the  French  and  English  forces.  His  move- 
ments here  were  marked  by  great  celerity  and  succeBS.  The 
forts  of  Taku,  at  the  mouth  of  Peiho,  were  captured,  after  a 
severe  engagement,  on  the  20th  of  August ;  the  successful  battle 
of  Palikao  fought  September  Slst;  the  summer  palace  oi 
the  Chinese  Emperor  destroyed,  and  the  victorious  troops  en- 
tered Peking,  October  12th  ;  the  treaty  of  peace  negotiated,  and 
General  Montauban  left  China  in  December  of  the  same  year. 
Abundant  honors  were  heaped  upon  him  for  this  service.  The 
Grand  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  (its  highest  decoration)  was 
conferred  npon  him  in  December,  1860.  He  was  appointed 
Senator  in  1861,  and  created  Count  of  Palikao  in  1862,  with  a 
libemi  dotation,  which,  however,  was  strongly  resisted  by  the 
Corps  Legislatif  He  was  made  commander  of  the  Fourth 
Army  Corps  in  1865,  and  a  member  of  tfie  Cabinet  in  1870, 
His  lifelong  experience  in  fighting  Kabyles,  Berbers,  and  Chi- 
nese, had  not  qualified  him  specially  for  civilized  warfare,  and 
it  was  alleged  by  the  Prussians  that  to  his  counsel  was  largely 
due  the  employment  iu  this  war  of  the  savage  Turcos  and  Spa- 
his,  whose    excesses    and    brutality   have    here,'  as   elsewhere, 
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brought  down  upon  them  tbe  reprobation  of  the  jivilizod 
world. 

Of  the  French  military  commanders  distinguished  in  former 
wars,  several,  as  General  Changarnier— a  Republican  in  politics, 
but  one  of  the  ablest  of  t'le  French  generals  in  his  day — Marshals 
Raudon,  Taillant,  and  Baraguey  d'Hilliers,  and  the  Count  De 
Palikao,  were  too  old  for  active  serv  ice ;  others,  as  General  Tro- 
chii,  were  not  specially  in  favor  with  the  Emperor,  and  were  only 
grudgingly  allowed  inferior  eonimande.  Those  designated  to  the 
three  armies  were  Marshals  MacMalion,  (Danrobert,  and  Bazaine 
A.  brief  sketch  of  the  previous  career  of  these  men  may  be  oj 
'nterest,  as  thro'^ing  liglit  upon  their  action  during  the  w^. 

Marshal  Makie  Edmf,  Pateick  Matjeice  de  MacMahon, 
Duke  of  Maf^enta,  born  at  Sully,  July  13,  1808,  is  a  desctrudant 
»f  an  old  Irish  Catholic  family  attached  to  the  Stuarts.  He 
entered  thfi  military  school  of  St  Cyr  in  1825,  won  his  first 
laurels  In  Algeria,  where  he  fought  in  numerous  battles  and 
minor  ongagements.  An  incident  in  the  African  campaign 
shows  his  intrepid  character.  At  the  close  of  the  successful 
battle  of  Terchia,  General  Achard  wished  to  send  an  order  to 
Colonel  Rulhierea,  at  Blidah,  between  three  and  four  miles  ofi^ 
to  change  the  order  of  hia  march.  This  commission  he  entrust- 
ed to  MacMahon,  and  offered  him  a  squadron  of  mounted  chas- 
seurs as  an  escort.  He  declined  their  protection,  and  rode  off 
alone.  His  journey  lay  entirely  through  the  enemy's  country, 
which  was  rugged  and  irregular.  About  six  hundred  yards 
from  Elidah  was  a  ravine,  broad,  deep,  and  precipitous.  Mac- 
Mahon had  ridden  close  to  the  ravine,  when  suddenly  he  beheld  a 
host  of  Arabs  in  full  pursuit  of  him  from  every  side.  One  look 
told  him  his  chances.  There  was  no  alternative  but  to  jump 
the  treacherous  abyss  or  be  butchered  by  his  pursuers.  He  set 
his  horse's  head  at  the  leap,  put  spur  and  whip  to  it,  and  cleared 
the  ravine  atTtbound.     The  pursuing  Arabs,  dismayed,  ventured 
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no  rnnher,  and  only  sent  after  the  daring  soldier  a  shower  of 
bnUota  as  horse  and  rider  rolled  over  on  the  other  side,  with  the 
poor  steed's  log  hroken.     At  Uie  attack  on  Constantine  lie  re- 
ceived fnrther  promotion.     IBs  snperiorilj  as  a  tactician  became 
,oon   apparent,   and   was   fnlly  appreciated   and   rewarded   by 
rapid  advancement.     His  long  career  as  a  military  commander 
in  the  colony,  and  his  never-ceasing  activity  in  behalf  of  the 
firm   establishment   of  French   anthority   in   Northern  Africa, 
were  interrupted,  for  some  time  at  least,  by  his  recall  to  Francs 
m  1855.     It  was  not,  however,  the  intention  of  the  Government 
til  let  him  remain  inactive;    he   was,  on  the  contrary,  home- 
diately  assigned  to  the  command  of  a  division  of  infantry  form- 
ing part  of  tlie  army  under  Marshal  Bosinel.    Here  he  laid  the 
foundation  of  Ins  nulitary  glory.     On  the  8th  of  September,  the 
perilous  honor  devolved  on  him  of  carrying  the  Malakoff,  which 
formed  the  key  of  the  defence,  of  Sebastopoh    The  impetuons 
ardor  of  his  troops  proved  irresistible.     Ihey  entered  the  works 
and  maintained  for  hours  a  desperate  conflict  with  the  Kussians. 
Pellissier,  the  commander-in-chief,  believed  the  fort  was  mined. 
He  sent  MacMahon  orders  to  retire.     "  I  will  hold  my  ground," 
was  the  reply,  "  dead  or  alive."     Success  crowned  his  bravery, 
and  the  tricolor  soon  floated  above  the  fortress.     In  1857  he 
returned  to  Algeria,  forced  the  revolting  Kabylcs  into  submi* 
sion,  and  was  soon  after  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  all  the 
French  forces  there  on  land  and  sea.     The  outbreak  of  the  Ital- 
ian war,  in  1869,  caused  his  return  to  France,  when  he  was 
assigned  to  the  command  of  the  Second  Corps  of  the  Army  of 
the  Alps.     Here  his  brilliant  movement  on  the  Anstrians,  turn- 
ing a  threatened  defeat  into  a  victory  at  Magenta,  and  conceal- 
ing the  blunders  of  Ms  imperial  master,  were  rewarded  by  the 
conferring  on  him  the  titles  of  Duke  of  Magenta  and  Marshal 
jf  France,  on  the  field  of  battle.     In  November,  1S61,  he  was 
sent  t«  Berlin  to  represent  France  at  the  co.^nation  of  William 
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I,  the  present  King  of  Prussia;  and  .n  the  Bpkndor  of  hii 
appointments,  and  the  magnificence  of  his  retinue,  outshone  al 
the  other  representatives  of  foreign  courts.  In  October,  1863 
lie  succeeded  Marelial  Canrobert  in  the  command  of  the  Third 
Army  ^orps ;  and,  two  years  later,  was  made  governor-general 
of  Algeria,  where  he  introduced  many  adminiutratire  reforms. 
He  was  recalled  from  Algeria  shortly  before  the  opeuing  of  the 
Franco-German  war,  and  took  an  active  part  in  organizing  the 
army  for  service.  Mai-sha!  MacMaiion  bears  the  reputation  of  a 
gallant,  manly,  and  liouest  officer ;  and  though  his  long  expe- 
lienee  in  Algeria  bad  partially  disqualified  him  for  civilized 
warfare,  and  made  him  reelcless  of  those  details  on  which,  in  a 
contest  with  an  able  and  intelligent  foe,  all  success  depends,  yet 
he  deserves  the  reputation  of  being  tiie  best  of  the  French  army 
commandei-s. 

Marehal  FEANgois  Certain  Oankoeeet,  bor'n  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Gers,  June  27,  1809,  was  admitted  to  the  militai7 
school  of  St.  Oyr  in  1825,  wliich  he  left  in  1828,  to  enter  the 
i7th  Eegiment  of  tlie  Line  as  second  lieutenant,  and  soon  ailer 
joined  tiie  military  expedition  to  Mascara,  fought  bravely  in 
several  engagements  against  the  hostile  tribes  in  Northern 
Africa,  and  assisted  at  the  storming  of  Constantino  in  1837.  He 
was  sent  back  to  France  in  1839,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a 
battalion  for  the  foreign  legion  out  of  the  dispereed  bauds  of 
CarlistH.  Ho  succeeded  in  this,  and  returned  to  Africa  in  1841, 
wliere  he  was  entrusted  with  the  command  of  a  battalion  of 
light  infantry  and  of  the  6ith  Regiment  of  the  Line,  suppressed 
the  rebellion  of  Bon  Maza,  and,  during  eiglit  months  of  desper- 
ate fighting,  forced  most  of  the  revolting  tribes  of  Kabyles  into 
submission.  He  was  engaged  in  various  parts  of  .N"orthern 
Africa  for  nearly  eight  years,  led  some  of  the  most  daring  and 
adventurous  expeditions  into  the  interior,  and  evorywhci-e  distin- 
guished himself  by  hie  coolness,  bravery,  and  quick  *.J»,p:ation 
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1,0  tlie  warfare  to  which  he  had  to  resort.  Returning  to  France 
he  proved,  by  his  services  to  Louis  Napoleon,  that  he  meant  to 
be  a  firm  supporter  of  the  new  regime,  and  has  ever  since  been 
one  of  the  stanchest  friends  and  adherents  of  the  second  empire, 
lie  was  made  general  of  division  in  1S53,  took  part  in  tlie  expe- 
dition to  the  Ciimea,  and  when  Marshal  St.  Amaud  felt  his  end 
approaching,  he  transmitted  the  command  of  the  entire  Treuoh 
armj  to  Canrobert.  This  was  in  accordance  with  an  order 
given  in  a  private  letter  by  the  Emperor  Napoleon  himself. 
Having  won  new  laurels  at  the  sanguinary  battles  of  Inker- 
niann,  Balaklava,  and  Eupatoria,  he  conferred  with  Lord  Rag- 
Ian,  commander  of  the  BritisSi  forces,  and  urged  hira  to  partici- 
pate in  an  immediate  assault  on  Sebastopol.  The  two  command- 
ers being  unable  to  agree,  and  Lord  Raglan  sternly  refusing  to 
cooperate  in  the  intended  movement,  Canrobert  resigned  in 
favor  of  General  Pelissier,  and  left  the  Crimea  two  months  after. 
During  the  Italian  campaign,  in  1859,  he  commanded  the  Third 
Army  Corps,  fought  at  Magenta,  and  afterwards  contributed 
moat  essentially  to  the  decisive  victory  of  the  French  army  at 
the  battle  of  Solferino,  sustaining  Marsiia!  Kiel  at  a  critical 
moment  against  the  furious  assault  of  a  powerful  Austrian 
colunm.  By  virtue  of  his  rank  as  Marshal  (to  which  he  was 
promoted  in  1856),  Canrobert  is  a  Senator  of  France,  and,  in 
that  capacity,  opposed  strongly  the  maintenance  of  th&  temporal 
power  of  the  Pope  in  March,  1861.  He  commanded  the  camp 
at  Chalons  from  June  to  October,  1862,  and  was  then  promoted 
to  the  command  of  the  Fourth  Army  Corps  at  Lyons,  which  he 
yielded,  two  years  later,  to  Marsha!  MacMahon.  During  a  few 
years  past  he  has  been  residing  in  Paris,  attending  the  sessions 
of  the  Senate,  and  watching  over  the  interests  of  the  army.  He 
tB  a  man  of  considerable  ability,  but  not  free  from  the  taint  of 
the  corraption  and  demoralization  which  has  pervaded  all 
classes  m  ofinection  with  tlie  imperial  court. 
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The  third  of  these  armj-coramaiiders,  and  ineoniparablj  th« 
worst,  was  Marshal  Fkan^ois  Achille  Bazaine,  bora  February 
13, 1811,  a  descendant  of  a  faoaiiy  well  known  in  French  mili- 
taiy  history,  who  studied  at  the  Polytechnic  School  in  Paris, 
and  entered  the  army  in  Africa  when  twenty  years  old.  After 
six  years  of  nninterriipted  warfare  against  the  Kabyles  and 
other  hostile  tribes,  he  was  assigned  to  the  foreign  legion,  and 
sent  into  Spain,  in  1837,  to  suppress  the  Carhst  movement  in 
that  country.  He  returned  to  Algeria  in  1839,  joined  the  expe- 
dition against  Milianah  and  Morocco,  and  was  for  several  years 
governor  of  the  Arabian  subdivision  of  Tlemcen,  During  the 
Crimean  war,  where  he  was  in  command  of  a  brigade  of  infan- 
tiy,  he  is  said  to  have  distinguished  himself  by  his  bravery  and 
by  his  talent  for  organization.  When  the  Euesians  had  evacu- 
ated Sebastopol,  Bazaine  was  made  Governor  of  the  place.  He 
took  no  part  in  the  campaign  against  Austria  in  1859,  but  was 
entrusted  with  the  conunand  of  the  first  division  of  infantry  of 
the  expedition  to  Mexico,  in  1862.  The  Emperor  Napoleon, 
taking  advantage  of  the  civil  war  then  raging  in  the  United 
States,  conceived  the  idea  of  establishing  an  empire  at  our 
Southern  frontier,  hoping  thus  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  final 
Bupi-emacy  of  the  Latin  race  on  this  continent.  Tlie  attempt 
proved  a  failure.  French  pride  was  humiliated,  and  the  army 
compelled  to  reiimbark,  towards  the  close  of  1866. 

General  Bazaine  sueeeeded  Marshal  Forey  in  the  command 
of  the  expedition  in  October,  1863,  and  continued  to  be  its  chief 
till  his  hasty  departure  in  1866.  His  whole  course  was  marked 
by  a  cruelty  and  barbarity  which  would  have  been  disgraceful 
in  a  savage  ciiief.  Kegarding  the  Mexicans  aa  barbai-ians,  he 
siiowed  himself  far  more  cruel  than  they.  He  organized,  from 
the  vilest  desperadoes  he  could  hire,  what  he  called  ''  countei^ 
guei-illa  bands,"  to  fight  the  irregular  Mexican  troops ;  and  '.he 
Ftroeities  committed  by  these  wretches,  and  never  reproved  by 
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him,  exceed  belief.  His  unBcrapulous  rapacity,  and  liia  coiietant 
intrigiieB  against  the  heroic  Maximilian,  would  of  themselves  ba 
gulficient  to  stain  a  character  none  too  fair  witliont  these  blots, 
in  1864,  Ba^aine  was  made  Marshal  of  France,  having,  the  yeai 
oefore,  received  the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  Cor- 
rupt, rapacious,  and  false  even  to  Ins  friends,  Bazaine's  appoint- 
ment to  a  high  command  in  the  army  in  the  war  of  1870  was 
tiie  most  discreditable  to  the  Emperor  of  any  act  of  his  in  con- 
nection with  the  war ;  and  it  is  no  more  than  fair  to  believe  that 
it  was  only  because  Napoleon  III  was  too  fully  in  the  power  of 
this  bold,  had  man,  to  help  himself,  that  he  assigned  him  to  this 
position. 

Of  the  corps-commanderB,  Greneral  Frossard,  the  late  chief 
of  the  Emperor's  household,  and  governor  of  the  Prince  Im- 
perial ;  General  De  Failly,  first  distinguished  in  the  Italian  war, 
and  subsequently  (in  1867)  sent  to  Eome  to  put  down  the  Gari- 
baldian  movement ;  Count  Ladmirault,  late  commander  of  the 
Second  Army  Corps ;  General  Douay,  an  active  officer  of  the 
Mexican  expedition,  and  General  Bourbaki,  an  officer  of  Greek 
family,  distinguished  both  in  the  Crimean  and  Italian  ware,  were 
the  most  prominent. 

Later  in  the  war,  General  De  "Wimpffeh,  a  brave  and  gal 
lant  ofBcer,  came  from  Algeria,  where  he  had  served  for  several 
years,  to  join  MacMalion's  army,  to  take  command  in  conse- 
quence of  MaeMahon's  being  severely  wounded,  and  to  surreur 
der  the  army,  all  within  thirty-six  hours. 

General  Tkochu,  who  was  at  firat  ignored  as  being  out  of 
favor  with  the  Emperor,  but  eventually,  in  the  time  of  his  dis- 
tress, assigned  to  the  command  of  Paris  and  its  fortifications, 
bears  the  reputation  of  being  an  honest,  brave,  and  capable 
officer,  on  whose  character,  public  or  private,  there  is  no  stain. 
He  was  born  in  the  department ,  of  the  Morbihan,  March  13, 
1815;    was  educated   at  St.   Cyr,  and  at  the  stafi-school.      A 
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lieuteTiant  in  1840  and  a  captain  in  1843,  he  was  attaclied  U> 
Mai'slial  i3iigeaud'H  staff  in  Algeria,  and,  like  ali  the  rest  of  the 
Frcncli  officers,  took  his  ten  yeai's'  or  more  of  training  there 
111  1853  he  was  aide-de-camp  to  Marshal  St.  Arnaud  in  the 
Crimea,  with  the  rank  of  colonel ;  and,  in  1854,  had  risen  to 
the  rank  of  brigadier-general.  In  1859,  as  major-general,  he 
went  through  the  Italian  campaign,  winning  distinction  for 
bravery  and  military  skill.  lie  was  made  grand  officer  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor  in  1861.  As  we  shall  6ce  further  on  in  this 
history,  he  has  displayed,  since  the  commencement  of  his  com- 
mand in  Paris,  great  skill  and  remai-kable  executive  ability 
aiider  the  most  trying  circurast-ances  in  which  a  commander 
could  be  placed,  and  has  won  the  confidence  of  all  as  a  patriot, 
who  sought  his  country's  good  in  preference  to  his  own,  or  that 
of  any  aspirant  to  power.  Such  men  are  so  rare,  that  it  is  but 
right  that  their  names  should  be  honored  when  they  are  found. 
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CHAPTER   IV. 

WITH  brief  sketches  of  a  few  of  the  principal  German  com 
niandera,  we  hasten  to  the  consideration  of  another  bnincii 
of  our  subject. 

The  ablest  of  the  Prussian  commanding  generals— the  ven- 
erable chief  of  staff  always  excepted— though  by  no  means  tlia 
oldest,  is  Prince  Fkiedeich  Kabi,  Alexander,  son  of  Prince 
Karl,  and  nephew  of  the  King  of  Prussia.  He  was  bom  March 
20,  1828.  Like  all  Prussian  princes,  Friedrich  Karl  had  to 
enter  the  Prussian  army  when  scarcely  ten  years  old,  it  being 
considered  necessary  that  every  descendant  of  the  house  of 
Hohenzollern,  no  matter  what  his  individual  iueliDation  may 
be,  should  become  fully  acquainted  with  the  military  service  of 
his  country,  and  that,  whatever  career  he  may  ultimately  follow, 
he  may  be  called  upon  at  any  moment  to  draw  his  sword  for 
the  defence  of  Fatherland  in  times  of  danger.  With  Friedrich 
Karl,  however,  there  was  no  need  of  compulsion.  The  war- 
like spirit  of  his  ancestors  animated  him  even  in  his  earliest 
youth,  and  induced  him  to  devote  himself  with  enthusiasm  to 
his  military  studies.  The  result  of  this  innate  .ove  of  every 
thing  connected  with  the  amy  soon  became  apparent  in  the 
rapid  progress  he  made  in  the  military  school  of  instruction. 
Tho  study  of  the  life  and  glorious  deeds  of  Frederick  the  Great 
filled  his  leisure  hours,  and  it  is  said  that  he  was  on  several  occa- 
sions severely  reprimanded  for  passing  entire  nights  over  the 
history  of  the  "  Seven  Years'  War,"  and  the  study  of  the  plans 
')f  battle  adopted  by  that  illustrious  captain.     At  tJie  outbreak 
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of  the  first  war  of  Bchieswig-Holstein,  in  18i8,  lie  wan  as8ignt-=( 
to  the  stafl'  of  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  Prussian  forces, 
General  Von  Wrangel,  when,  at  the  battle  of  Schleswig,  hia 
impetuosity  and  his  entire  disregard  of  all  danger,  while  im 
perilling  his  life  at  every  instant,  did  not  fail  to  eneouriige  the 
troops,  and  materially  aided  in  securing  the  victory  to  the  Prus- 
sian eagle.  During  the  campaign  in  Baden  in  1849,  he  likewise 
distinguished  himself  on  various  occasions.  Fifteen  years  of 
|jeaee  now  followed,  during  which  the  Prince  resumed  his  theo- 
retical studies  of  the  science  of  war,  made  himself  familiar  with 
all  branches  of  the  army,  and  showed  conclusively  his  superior 
talent  for  the  organization  as  well  as  for  the  skilful  disposition 
3f  large  armies.  The  disregard  of  treaties  by  Denmark  result 
ing  in  a  declaration  of  war  against  that  power  by  Austria  and 
Prussia,  the  second  campaign  in  8ehleswig-Hol stein  was  soon 
entered  upon,  and,  although  General  Von  Wrangel  was  at  first 
appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  combined  armies,  the  com- 
mand of  the  Prussian  division  was  intrusted  to  Prince  Fricdrieh 
Karl,  December  15,  1863.  He  at  once  recognized  Che  forti- 
fied place  of  Diippel  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  Danish  strong- 
holds, and  a  formidable  barrier  to  the  advance  of  the  German 
armies  into  Danish  territory.  He  therefore  decided  upon  a 
regular  siege  and  investment  of  the  position.  The  severity  of 
the  winter  in  these  northern  latitudes  interfered  considerably 
with  his  operations,  and  it  was  not  until  April,  1864,  tliat  he 
thought  safe  to  order  first  the  bombardment  and  t!ien  the  storm- 
ing of  the  fortifications.  Twice  the  assault  was  repulsed  with 
serious  slaughter,  until,  at  last,  the  intrepid  commander  grasped 
the  flag  of  the  regiment  of  Royal  Guards,  and,  personally  lead- 
ing his  troops  to  a  third  attack,  drove  the  enemy  out  of  liia 
jtronghold  and  gained  a  decided  victory,  the  Danes  losing  over 
5,000  men  and  118  pieces  of  artillery.  Being  defeated  in  several 
>ther  important  engagements,  the  Danes  saw  the  impossibility 
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of  further  resistance,  and  a  treaty  of  peace  waa  signed  on  Octo 
liar  30,  1864.  At  the  ontbreak  of  hoatilities  between  Prueaia 
and  Austria  in  1866,  Prince  Friedrich  Kari  was  called  to 
tlie  command  of  the  first  division  of  the  Prussian  army,  imme- 
diately marchod  bis  troops  to  the  frontier,  which  he  criMsed  on 
June  23,  and,  in  ordering  the  attack  upon  the  forces  of  the 
enemy,  addressed  his  men  with  the  words :  "  May  your  hearts 
beat  toward  God,  and  jour  fists  upon  the  enemy."  A  succes- 
aion  of  splendid  victories  at  Liebeoau,  Tumau,  Podol,  Miinch- 
engratz,  and  GHtschin,  having  forced  the  enemy  into  the  interior 
of  Bohemia,  Prince  Friedrich  Karl,  who  knew  the  Austrians 
to  have  occupied  a  formidable  position  on  the  heights  beyond 
the  Bistritz,  requested  the  Crown-Prince  Friedrich  Wilhelm  to 
come  to  his  assistance  with  the  second  division  of  the  army,  bat 
attacked  the  enemy  on  the  morning  of  July  3,  without  awaiting 
his  arrival.  The  Prussians  fought  desperately,  but  the  position 
of  the  enemy  was  so  well  chosen  and  their  artillery  so  favorably 
placed,  that  the  Prince  could  not  gain  a  decided  advantage  over 
them,  and  it  was  not  until  the  arrival  of  the  second  division, 
under  the  Crown-Prinee,  that  the  enemy  lost  ground,  retreated 
under  the  deadly  fire  of  the  Prussians,  and  was  finally  com- 
pletely routed,  running  in  all  directions  and  in  the  wildest  con- 
fusion. This  ended  the  celebrated  battle  of  Sadowa.  The 
enemy  was  pursued  from  the  5th  to  the  12th,  Briinn  was  taken, 
and  the  Prussian  troops  found  themselves  near  the  capital  of 
Austria,  ready,  at  a  moment's  notice,  to  march  upon  Vienna. 
The  interference  of  France  resulting  in  the  treaty  of  Pi-ague, 
this  ever-memorable  campaign  was  at  an  end,  Austria  humili- 
ated, and  her  former  military  prestige  lost  forever.  As  might 
be  anticipated  from  a  man  who  had  taken  such  a  conspicuous 
part  in  the  brilliant  achievements  of  the  Prussian  army,  our 
hero,  although  proud  of  his  troops,  and  willingly  admitting  their 
superiority  over  any  European  army  which  could  then  be  mar 
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flhalled  agaiii&t  them,  had  nevertheless  become  aware  of  aome 
serious  dra\vbaeks  and  errors  hitherto  overlooked  in  the  organi- 
eation  of  the  Prussian  anny,  and  at  once  concluded  to  advocate 
such  reforms  as  liis  experience  liad  convinced  hitn  to  be  abso- 
lutely necessary.  Meeting  with  opposition  in  high  quarters,  he 
Is  said  to  have  resolved  to  submit  his  opinions  to  the  approval 
:•{  the  highest  military  authorities  ;  and  it  is  generally  believed 
that  he  is  the  author  of  an  anonymous  pamphlet  published  in 
Frankfort,  which  has  attracted  the  greatest  attention  from  the 
Government,  and  has  been  the  cause  of  tke  recent  important 
reforms  in  the  Prussian  army. 

It  appears  that  the  views  expressed  in  this  publication  gained 
the  approbation  of  the  Chief  of  Staff,  Von  Moltke ;  and  the 
consequence  was  that,  after  a  free  conference  with  the  Prince, 
changes  were  made  which  have,  during  the  recent  campaign, 
demonstrated  that  the  Prussian  army  is  in  every  respect  by  far 
the  test  in  Europe.  Of  the  part  taken  by  the  Prince  in  the  war 
of  1870,  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  hereafter. 

Scarcely  inferior  to  Prince  Friedrich  Earl  in  general  military 
ability,  and,  judging  from  hie  admirable  generalship  in  the 
recent  campaign,  fully  his  equal  in  handling  his  troops,  ie  the 
Crown-Prince  Fkiedbich  Wh-hblm,  eldest  son  of  the  King  of 
Prussia,  and  heir-apparent  to  the  German  throne.  The  Crown- 
Prince  was  born  October  18,  1831,  and  received  the  thorough 
scientific  and  military  education  which  all  the  Prussian  princea 
are  required  to  obtain.  He  was  a  diligent  student,  and  particu- 
larly fond  of  physical  science.  Later,  he  was  a  pupil  of  Von 
Moltke,  and  learned  from  him  the  principles  of  strategy  and 
tactics  -which  he  has  smce  so  skilfully  reduced  to  practice.  He 
took  part  as  a  corps-commander  in  the  Danish  war  of  1864, 
came  to  the  rescue  at  Sadowa  in  1866,  and  turned  what  had 
nearly  been  a  drawn  battle,  if  not  a  defeat,  into  an  overwhelm 


ing  victory.     In  the  campaign  of  1870,  as  we  shall  s 
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k«d  the  command  of  the  army  which  has  done  the  hai-dest  light 
ing  ;  and,  in  the  full  prime  of  manhood  and  the  maturity  of  his 
powers,  he  has  displayed  a  ta^it,  judgment,  and  skill  in  handling 
his  troops,  and  in  his  rapid  movements  and  persistent  purBuit  ol' 
his  enemy,  which  rank  him  among  the  great  generals  of  iiiir 
time. 

The  other  general  who  has  been  most  distinguished  in  the 
campaign  of  1870  is  the  veteran  Karl  Fkiedkich  Von  Steim- 
UKTz,  "  The  Lion  of  Skalitz."  He  is  one  of  the  veterans  of  the 
Napoleonic  wars  (1812-15),  and,  though  a  little  too  much  inclined 
to  adhere  to  the  old  traditions  of  the  Prussian  army,  ia  never- 
theless a  very  able  and  skilful  officer.  Von  Steinmetz  was  horn 
December  27,  1796,  was  sent  to  the  military  school  at  Culm  at 
the  ^e  of  ten  years,  and  soon  showed  a  decided  predilection  for 
the  army.  He  was  a  little  over  sixteen  years  old  when  he  was 
ordered  to  Berlin  and  assigned  to  the  corps  of  General  York, 
IVo  years  later  he  received  his  commission  as  lieutenant,  was 
wounded  at  the  battle  of  Dannigkow,  fought  with  distuietion  at 
Konigswartha,  where  a  ball  took  away  one  of  his  fingers,  while 
another  wounded  hire  severely  in  the  thigh.  But  such  was  the 
ardor  of  his  warlike  temper,  that,  although  unable  to  walk,  he 
insisted  upoji  taking  part  in  the  battle  at  Bautj;en,  in  May,  1813, 
on  horseback.  He  fought  in  France  in  nearly  all  the  engage- 
ments of  1814,  and  entered  Paris  with  the  armies  of  the  Allies. 
Dnring  the  long  term  of  peace  which  now  followed,  he  studied 
military  science  to  great  advantage,  and,  atter  advancing  rap- 
idly to  the  rank  of  captain,  he  was  soon  after  assigned  to  the 
staff.  During  the  dispute  between  Austria  and  Prussia,  in 
1850,  on  account  of  the  Electorate  of  Heese,  Von  Steinmetz  was 
ordered  to  Cassel,  and  afterward  appointed  commandant  of  the 
place.  Although  it  was  his  earnest  desire  to  participate  in  the 
second  campaign  in  Schleswig-Holstein  in  1864,  he  was  ordered 
elsewhere,  and  had  to  remain  inactive  against  his  will.     During 
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tlie  campaign,  against  Austria,  Von  Steinmetz  commauded  the 
Fiftli  Army  Corps,  and  Tanc[mslied  and  dispersed  three  different 
Austrian  army-corps  within  the  alniMt  incredible  short  space  of 
four  days.  Here  it  was  that  the  Prussian  cavalry,  who  had  been 
hitherto  considered  as  inferior  to  the  Austrian,  or  rather  Hunga- 
rian, horsemen,  proved  that  they  were  not  only  their  equal,  hut 
in  many  respects  their  superiors.  His  triumphant  victory  at 
Skalitz,  against  forces  of  more  than  twice  the  numerical  strength 
of  the  corps  he  commanded,  procured  for  him  the  name,  "  The 
Lion  of  Skalitz."  Throughout  the  entire  campaign  Von  Stein- 
metz did  not  meet  with  a  single  reverse,  although  he  was  often 
compelled  to  flght  with  the  odds  decidedly  against  him.  He  has 
been  accused,  like  many  other  great  generals,  of  being  too  reck- 
less of  the  lives  of  his  troops  when  intent  upon  gaining  a  vic- 
tory, and  this  fault  is  said  to  have  led  to  his  being  relieved  of 
the  command  after  the  battle  of  Gravelotte;  but  while  there 
may  be  truth  iu  the  charge,  these  men  of  relentless  wills,  after 
all,  sacrifice  fewer  lives  by  ilelay,  sickness,  and  despondoi;cy, 
than  men  of  less  decided  purpose  and  enei^y.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war  General  Von  Steinmetz  was  assigned  to  thy 
command  of  the  First  German  Army,  consisting  of  the  First, 
Seventh,  and  Eighth  Army  Coi-ps ;  the  Second  Army  being 
under  the  command  of  Prince  Priedrich  Karl,  and  including  tfie 
Second,  Third,  Ninth,  and  Tenth  Army  Corps;  and  the  Third 
Army  under  the  Orown-Prinee  of  Prussia,  composed  of  the 
Fifth,  Sixth,  and  Eleventh,  and  the  two  Bavarian  Army  Corps. 
There  was  also  a  Fourth  Army,  composed  of  the  Fourth  and 
Twelfth  Army  Corps  and  the  Saxon  and  Prussian  Guards,  under 
ijie  command  of  Friedrich  August  Albert,  Crown-Prince  of 
Saxony,  a  well-educated  and  skilful  officer,  bom  in  1828,  and 
who  commanded  the  Saxon  contingent  of  Austria  in  the  war  of 
1866.  A  Fifth  Army,  composed  of  the  Wurtemberg  and  Baden 
sontingents,  nnder  the  command  of  General  Werden,  h^  also 
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participated  ia  the  war,  being  ougageii  in  the  siege  uf  SLraa 
bourg ;  wiiile  the  Landwehr,  or  Reserves,  formed  the  Sixth  and 
Seventh  Armies,  the  former  under  the  command  of  Friedrieh 
Franz,  Grand  Duke  of  Meckleoburg-Schwerin,  a  brave  and 
accomplished  officer,  and  the  latter  under  General  Ton  Cansteiu, 
«t  Berlin,  and  General  Loewenfeld,  in  Silesia.  The  corps-eonj 
nianders  were  all  men  of  experience  and  abihtj ;  and  the  whole 
army,  composed  as  it  was  of  different  natioL,alities  of  the  Ger- 
man race,  manifested  the  most  remariiabie  harmony  and  obe- 
dience. 
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OHAPTEE    V. 

THE  financial  condition  of  the  two  comitriefi  whicJi  art  lln 
principals  in  this  war  is  an  important  item  in  its  relations 
to  their  ability  to  endure  a  great  war.  It  ia,  liowe\-er,  a  matter 
of  no  small  difficulty  to  arrive  at  tlie  exact  facta  in  relation  to 
the  financial  condition  of  France,  since  the  statements  of  hei 
Ministers  of  Finance  under  the  empire  were  irreconcilable  with 
themselves  and  with  each  other.  In  the  first  plaue,  they  gave 
the  "  project  of  the  budget,"  or  estimate  of  the  receipts  and 
expenses  of  the  next  year  ;  then,  a  year  or  two  later,  the  "  recti- 
fied budget,"  or  corrected  estimate  for  the  same  year;  and,  a 
year  or  two  later  still,  the  "definitive  budget,"  or  ascertained 
amount  of  the  expenses  of  perhajis  three  years  before ;  and 
these  estimates  would  vary  from  forty-five  to  fifty  millions  of 
dollars  from  each  other.  And,  what  was  worse  even,  these  de- 
finitive statements  did  not  represent  the  actual  expenditure ; 
and,  in  the  course  of  sixteen  years,  loans  were  contracted  in  all 
to  the  amount  of  five  hundred  and  fifty  million  dollars,  to  sup- 
plement the  current  revenue.  There  is  too  much  reason  to 
believe  that  fraud  and  peculation  were  rife  in  every  department 
of  the  Government.  As  nearly  as  can  be  ascajtained,  however, 
the  following  statement  represents  pretty  accurately  the  finani^ial 
condition  of  France  in  the  beginning  of  1870. 

The  tital  revenue  received  in  France,  in  1869,  was  $425,- 
744,360,   being   $54,800,613   in   excess  of   that  of   the  United 
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States.  Tliis  sum  was  raised  by  customs  duties  and  an  elaborate 
system  of  inland  revenue,  wUcli  directly  affects  all  interests  r» 
the  empire. 

The  principal  items  of  this  revenue  were : 

Direct  taxes $65,903,733 

Registration,  duties,  and  atampfl 86,789,300 

CustomBand  salt  duties. 30,724,600 

Departmental  and  Oommunal  taxeB. 45,649,166 

Wine  and  spirit  duties. 46,943,200 

Tobacco  monopoly     49,531,600 

These  figures  serve  to  show  the  sources  relied  upon  for  reve- 
nue in  France,  and  which  will  have  to  bear,  in  the  future,  a 
large  portion  of  the  present  war  expenditure. 

The  estimated  expenditure  for  the  same  period  was  $440,- 
668,130,  formed  of  items  such  as  the  following : 

Interest  on  the  funded  and  floating  debt $74,449,153 

Ministry  of  the  Interior 40,049,587 

Ministry  of  War 74,172,155 

Ministry  of  Finance 33,889,565 

Ministry  of  Marine  and  Colonies. 33,267,694 

Collection  of  revenue 46,855,033 

The  military  expenditure  of  France  during  a  year  of  pro 
found  peace  was,  it  appears,  in  round  numbers,  $74,000,000; 
such  being  the  burden  entailed  by  the  French  standing  army  of 
404,000  men,  irrespective  of  their  forced  withdrawal  from  pro- 
ductive industry.  The  marine,  in  addition,  exacted,  including 
colonial  expenditure,  the  sum  of  $32,367,684.  In  the  presence 
of  this  large  revenue  it  cannot  be  said  that  France  has  been,  as 
the  United  States  were  at  the  commencement  of  hostilities,  free 
for  years  from  heavy  taxation,  and  consequently  all  the  better 
r)repared  to  meet  the  burdens  of  war.  On  the  contrary,  her 
expenditure  was  augmented  in  the  following  extraordinary  pro- 
portions, and  has  since  these  years  rather  increased  than  dimin- 
ished. 
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1853 1871,000,000 

18B3 441,600,000 

18.i4 416,800,000 

1855 434,000,000 

1856 422,400,000 

1857 457,400,000 

Tbe  ordinary  reveiiae  in  the  twelve  years  from  the  eatabiisL 
ment  of  the  empire  till  the  end  of  1863,  iDcreased  from  $297, 
400,000  to  $452,800,000  ;  while  the  expenditures  augmented  in 
the  same  twelve  years  from  $302,600,000  to  $457,400,000. 
With  the  exception  of  1855,  when  the  revenue  was  raised  high 
above  the  average  by  special  means,  there  was  not  a  year  with- 
out a  large  deficit.  To  cover  the  ever-recnrring  financial  de- 
ficits, the  Government,  between  the  years  1854  and  1870,  pro- 
cured a  series  of  loans,  seven  in  number,  in  sums,  as  to  nominal 
(capital,  varying  between  $50,000,000  and  $150,000,000.  These 
loans  were  raised  on  a  new  principle — that  of  borrowing  not 
from  a  few  large  banking-houses  acting  as  agents,  but  directly 
from  the  people,  or  the  mass  of  smal!  capitalists,  both  in  France 
and  other  countries.  This  course  was  highly  suceessfii!.  The 
lifth  loan,  for  instance,  which  was  offered  in  1859  and  issued  at 
66  francs,  30  centimes — bearing  3  per  cent,  interest,  was  received 
with  tbe  offer,  on  the  part  of  half  a  million  persona,  of 
4,487,000,000  francs,  or  sixteen  times  tbe  amount  required. 

The  following  shows  the  cost  of  the  three  principal  wars  of 
tlie  empire,  and  the  drain  upon  the  population  which  they 
caused  : 

Ooal.  LoH  of  man. 

Crimean  war $1,700,000,000  80,000 

Aaatrian  war 300,000,000  60,000 

Chinese  and  Mexican  wars 300,000,000  6S,000 

Total 13,300,000,000  305,000 

In  connection  with  the  increased  expenditure  referred  to,  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  material  wealth  of  France  has 
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rapidly  increased,  mainly  owing  to  the  intervals  of  peace  whicli 
she  enjoyed.  Her  home  industries  have  euEFered  from  the  opera- 
tion of  the  commercial  treaty  with  England,  but,  despite  that, 
their  expansion  has  been  great  and  general,  if  we  except  8hi]>- 
building.  The  imports  and  exports  in  1860  and  1868  contrast  a^ 
I'ollowB : 

TmpoFU.  iExpoTta.  Total. 

1860 1379,466,965         $455,435,233         |834.8S3,1S8 

1808 679,714,400  581.358,000        1,391,073,400 

One  legacy  which  Napoleon  III  will  leave  France  is  an 
enormous  increase  in  her  national  debt.  It  was,  in  1853, 
gl,103,238,9i0.  In  1868  it  was  $2,766,34i,622,  or  two  and  a 
half  times  greater.  This  is  exclusive  of  a  floating  debt  amount- 
ing to  about  $173,200,000,  consisting  of  Treasury  bills,  fiinds 
from  savings  banks,  the  Army  Dotation  Fund,  and  other  liabil- 
ities. 

This  debt,  &s  stated  in  the  revenue  returns,  entails  an  annual 
interest  of  $74,449,153,  which  is,  however,  much  below  the  totiil 
expenditure,  on  account  of  interest,  pensions,  and  annuities, 
which,  in  1869,  amounted  to  $128,226,000,  or  very  nearly  the 
interest  on  our  debt  the  same  year.  D^pite  the  increaae  in  thu 
national  debt,  French  credit  has  improved.  On  June  29,  187(', 
before  the  fears  of  war  awakened  the  tremulous  capitalistB. 
Rentes  bearing  4^  per  cent,  interest  sold  for  104,  and  3  pei' 
cents,  for  72.65. 

The  computed  value  of  the  real  property  in  France  ia 
$16,000,000,000 :  the  mral  properties  are  valued  at  $10,000,- 
000,000,  and  the  town  properties  and  buildings  at  $6,000,000,000 

Turning  now  to  the  financial  condition  of  Germany  and 
Prussia,  we  find  a  different  state  of  affairs.  The  finances  of 
both  the  North  German  Confederation  and  the  Prussian  king- 
dom were  in  a  good  condition,  and  tlie  debt  comparatively  small. 
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The  revuuue  and  expenditure  of  the  North  German  CoDfed- 
tiratiou  for  federal  purposes  is  not  large.  The  federal  hudget  foi 
the  year  1870,  passed  by  tlie  Diet,  April  24, 1869,  was  bused  upon 
an  estimate  of  expenditure,  in  round  numbers,  of  $56,000,000, 
to  be  covered  to  the  extent  of  $39,000,000  by  Prussia,  and  the 
remainder  by  the  other  States  of  the  Union,  The  total  expendi- 
ture for  1869  was  calculated  at  72,734,601  thalers,  or  about 
$54,550,950,  of  which  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  disburse- 
ments were  distributed  as  follows : 

For  the  Federal  Chsiieellery,  &c, . .  .  193,913  =  $145,435 

For  Consulates 275,650  =  20G,738 

For  tbe  Federal  Army 66,340,275  =  49,755,306 

Pot  the  Federal  Navj 1,868,979  =  1,401.734 

KXTRAOKDIKABY   BSPEHDITDRE. 
Thalers. 

For  the  Federal  Chancellery 150,000  =  ^113,500 

For  the  General  Poat  Adminiatration            27,999  =  21,000 

For  Telegraphs 332,780  =  343,085 

For  tlie  Federal  Navy 3,550,000  =  3,662,500 

The  estimates  for  this  year  are,  of  course,  now  fai-  below 
what  will  be  required. 

The  revenue  of  Prussia,  according  to  the  budget  accounts  in 
1869,  was  $125,652,370,  and  the  expenditure  the  same.  The 
revenue  and  expenditure  of  Prussia  has,  since  1865,  been  almost 
stationary,  and  no  deficits  have  marked  her  annual  financial 
returns— a  feature  unusual  in  most  European  budgets.  This 
revenue,  in  1869,  was  raised  to  the  extent  of  $31,500,000,  from 
direct  and  indirect  taxes,  to  the  amount  of  $14,180,443,  which 
includes  the  share  of  the  Zollvereiu  customs. 

The  State  railroads,  mines,  forges,  and  other  Government 
monopolies,  yielded  the  greater  part  of  the  balance.  In  the 
e  for  1869  the  branches  of  expenditure  were  as  follows : 
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C-arrent  Skpejiditare. 

Tbelea. 

Minietry  of  Finance 17,817,117 

Ministry  of  Commerce  and  Public 

Works 41,603,775 

Ministry  of  State 73,258 

Total  current  expenditure.. . ,  59,394,148 

Adminiatratite  J^qienditure. 

Ministry  of  Finance. 32,036,658 

Ministry  of  Commerce  and  Public 

Works 9,018,874 

Ministry  of  Justice 15,943,780 

Ministry  of  the  Interior, 8,243,488 

Ministry  of  Agriculture. 2,283,648 

Ministry    of    Public    lustractioa 

and  Eccleaiaslieal  Affairs 6,333,004 

Ministry  of  State 894,659 

Miniatrj  of  Foreign  Affairs 914,630 

Charges  for  the  HohenzoUeni  ter- 
ritory   330,838 

Total  administrative  espenditore.   75,367,369 

Chargei  on   Consolidated  Fund, 

Addition  to  the  "  Krondotation  " 

of  the  King 1,300,000 

Interest  on  Public  Debt,  includ- 
ing railway  debt 16,973,687 

Sinking  fund  of  debt. 8,178,433 

Annuities 439,753 

Chamber  of  Lords 40,910 

Chamber  of  Deputies 243,000 

Miscellaneous. 123,807 

Total  charges  on  Consolidated 

Fund     37,488,540 

Total  ordinary  expenditure 163,050,057  =  f  137,537,5*8 

Bitraordinary  espenditore. 5,486,437  =         4,114,83H 

167,536,494  =  1135,653,371 
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The  public  debt  of  Prussia  is  very  Hgbt,  and  has  been  aJmoat 
untirely  incurred  since  1850.  While  six  and  a  half  years  of  the 
large  French  annual  revenue  is  represented  by  the  amount  of  the 
French  debt,  that  of  Prussia  amounts  to  only  one  and  a  half 
years  of  her  moderate  annual  receipts.  The  total  debt  of  the 
kingdom,  both  old  and  new  provinces,  amounts  to  $188,497,520, 
exclusive  of  the  small  liabilities  incurred  hy  the  annexed  prov 
incefl  for  the  establishment  of  State  railroads. 

The  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  other  German  States  is 
lUiimportant.  The  same  economy  is  apparent  in  their  financial 
iiffairs  as  in  the  Prussian,  the  standing  armies  being  the  only 
serious  burden. 

It  follows,  from  the  solvency  and  well-managed  finance  of 
Prussia,  that  her  credit  is  untarnished.  During  fifty-five  year? 
the  German  people  have  (excepting  the  recent  Austrian  warj 
been  undisturbed  by  war,  and  have  been  enabled  to  develop  the 
immense  resonrces  of  their  fertile  territory  and  accumulate 
large  material  wealth. 

The  social  condition  of  the  two  countries  ofiTers  an  equally 
striking  contrast.  In  Germany,  and  specially  in  Prussia,  edu- 
cation is  well-nigh  universal.  The  population  of  the  North 
German  Confederation,  in  1867,  was  29,653,038,  and  that  of 
f^outh  Germany  8,869,328 ;  making  a  total  of  38,522,366.  Of 
this  population,  only  an  infinitesimal  proportion  are  unable  to 
read  and  write,  while  the  greater  part  have  a  good  pubhc-school 
oducation. 

The  great  advantages  of  this  thorough  education  have  made 
themselves  visible  in  the  improved  social  condition  and  greater 
intelligence  of  the  masses,  and  have  made  them  vastly  better 
soldiers  in  a  cause  where  their  patriotic  feelings  were  enlisted. 
It  has  rasnlted,  too,  in  a  larger  measure  of  thrift  and  business 
snterprise  throughout  the  whole  of  Germany.  Nearly  every 
town  has  its  thriving  manufactory ;  and  though  the  price  of 
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labor  ie  low,  it  is  advancing,  and  witli  it  the  wealth  of  the  com' 
munity. 

The  social  condition  of  France  is  not  bo  good.  The  wealth, 
intelligence,  and  business  activity  of  the  country,  and,  to  a  large 
extent,  its  poverty  and  crime  also,  have  been  concentrated  in 
Paris  and  two  or  three  other  large  cities.  Education  is  very 
much  neglected.  Thirty  per  cent,  of  the  conscripts  (who  repre- 
sent nery  fully  the  male  adult  population  of  France)  cannot  read 
or  write.  The  school-age  of  children  is  only  from  seven  to  thir- 
teen, and  nearly  a  million,  or  about  one  fifth  of  the  entire  num- 
ber of  children  between  these  ages,  do  not  attend  school, 
Morals  are,  as  is  well  known,  at  a  very  low  ebb.  One  eighth 
the  births  (taking  city  and  country  together)  are  known  to  bi 
illegitimate,  and  a  still  larger  proportion  are  concealed  by  infan- 
ticide, which  is  so  prevalent  as  to  make  the  percentage  of 
increase  of  population  in  France  smaller  than  that  of  any  othei' 
European  State.  As  a  nation,  the  French  are  brave,  full 
daeh,  and,  when  properly  trained,  good  soldiers ;  but  under 
existing  circumstances  they  have  been  badly  led  and  but  indif- 
ferently trained,  and  the  lack  of  high  intelligence  has  made 
them  less  effective  as  soldiers  than  the  Germans.  The  country 
communes  are,  for  the  most  part,  very  poor,  and  there  is  much 
lees  intelligence  and  enterprise  than  in  Germany,  The  peas- 
antry in  Germany  do  not  live  any  too  well,  but  they  have  more 
and  better  food  than  the  same  class  in  France, 

The  statements  which  were  at  first  put  forth  in  regard  to  the 
military  and  naval  strength  of  the  two  countries  proved  subso- 
quefitly  to  be  erroneous,  the  errors  being,  however,  in  opposite 
directions — the  army  of  France  being  greatly  overrated,  and 
that  of  Prussia  and  the  !North  German  Confederation  singularly 
understated.  In  regai-d  to  France,  the  overestimate  was  the 
result  of  two  causes :  one,  the  national  tendency  to  exaggeration, 
and  to  regard  the  ofBeial  statements  of  the  army  on  paper  as 
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having  their  ftill  equivalent  in  the  actual  depots  and  barracks  ; 
and  the  other,  that  neither  the  pubhe,  the  Emperor,  nor  any  one 
of  his  officials,  knew  the  full  extent  of  the  system  of  fraiida 
which  had  pervaded  every  department  of  the  service. 

The  underestimate  of  the  Prussian  Government  of  its  forces 
was  also  attrilratable  to  two  caueee :  the  natural  cautioueness  of 
the  Prussians  leadJng  them  to  make  allowances  beyond  the 
actual  deficiencies  ;  and  the  indisposition  on  the  part  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  lay  before  the  people  the  vast  amount  of  their  mili- 
taiy  strength,  lest,  as  in  previous  years,  it  should  he  regarded  as 
in  excess  of  their  need,  and  a  useless  expenditure. 

The  French  army,  it  was  reported,  when  war  was  first  de- 
clared, including  the  active  army,  the  reserve,  the  National 
Guard,  and  the  numerous  less  important  branches,  would  make 
up  the  imposing  array  of  1,350,000  men.  The  active  army, 
according  to  the  officfal  statistics,  comprised  :  stafl',  1,082  ;  gen^ 
darmes, '  24,548 ;  ipfantry,  250,900;  cavalry,  61,583;  artillery. 
37,959 ;  engineers,  7,845  ;  military  train,  8,954 ;  commissariat, 
11,208.  It  was  said  to  be  commanded  ty  8  marshals,  86  gen- 
erals of  division,  and  160  generals  of  brigade.  To  this  active 
army  of  404,794  men  was  to  he  added  the  reserve  of  400,000  ; 
318  battalions  of  infantry  of  the  National  Guard,  numbering 
508,800  men  in  all,  and  123  batteries  of  artillery,  and  5  compa 
nies  of  pontoniers,  numbering  together  29,923  men. 

Beyond  this  vast  force,  it  was  said,  were  the  Qurde  Mobile, 
answering  to  tne  English  disembodied  militia,  as  the  National 
Guard  did  to  the  Volunteers.  The  Garde  Mobile  consisted,  it 
was  said,  of  about  600,000  men,  who  had  a  skeleton  organization 
of  officers,  but  had  not  been  called  out  for  any  actual  service ; 
but  it  was  believed  by  the  French  people  that  they  would  be  a 
very  formidable  addition  to  their  mihtary  force,  and  probably  be 
fully  capable  of  meeting  on  equal  terms  the  German  soldiers  of 
the  line.     Here,  then,  were  military  organizations  which  could, 
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on  an  emergency,  throw  nearly  two  million  soldiere  into  the 
field.  This  was  not,  to  be  sure,  an  extravagant  estimate,  as  the 
l^opTilation  of  Prance  was  about  thirty-eight  millions.  But  the 
sanguine  French  people  forgot,  or  rather  did  not  know,  that 
saeh  had  been  the  facilities  for  procuring  substitutes  by  a  money 
payment,  that  not  less  than  one  fifth  of  the  conscripts  of  any 
year  released  themselves  from  service  by  the  payment  of  a  com- 
mutation, which,  instead  of  being  employed  by  the  Government 
in  hiring  substitutes,  was  perverted  to  private  purposes ;  another 
fifth  was  declared  exempt  for  various  causes  more  or  less  just ; 
and  a  third  fifth,  though  nominally  on  the  rolls,  and  pay  and 
rations  drawn  for  them,  had  their  existence  only  there.  Thus  it 
happened  tliat,  of  a  conscription  nominally  of  125,000  men,  not 
over  50,000  or  55,000  were  actually  in  the  service.  Thus, 
though,  as  stated  above,  the  army  on  the  peace-footing  amounts 
to  404,000  men,  and  the  first  reserves  to  as  many  more,  yet  from 
both  there  were  at  no  time  more  than  350,000  men  to  take  the 
iield,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  even  this  number  ever  actually  report- 
ed for  duty. 

On  the  Sd  of  August  tlie  strength  and  position  of  the  French 
ai'my  were  reported  as  follows  : 

First  Corps,  MacMahon's,  45,000  men,  at  Strasbourg;  the 
Second  Corps,  Frossard's,  30,000  men,  at  St.  Auld ;  the  Third 
Corps,  Bazaine's,  30,000  men,  at  Metz  ;  Fourth  Coi-ps,  L'Admi- 
ranlt'fl,  30,000  men,  at  Thionville ;  Fifth  Corpe,  De  Failly's, 
80,000  men,  at  Bitche  and  Saorgueminea ;  Sixth  Corps,  Can- 
robert's,  30,000  men,  at  Chalons;  Seventh  Corps,  Douay's, 
30,000  men,  at  Eesangon  and  Belibrt ;  the  Eighth  Corps,  Bour- 
babi's,  30,000  men,  at  Metz.  (This  was  the  Imperial  Guard.) 
Cavalry,  34,000.  Total,  309,000.  With  artillery  and  the  re- 
lerve  cavalry,  nearly  350,000  men.  It  is  not  probable  that  these 
army-corps  were  all  full,  or  indeed,  very  nearly  so.  Far  sooner 
than  should  have  been  necessary,  both  the  National  Guard  and 
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the  Garde  Mobile  were  called  out ;  and  yet,  oatside  of  the  ga^ 
rison  of  Paris  and  the  other  great  cities,  it  would  seem  to  have 
been  impossible  to  keep  up  an  army  of  much  more  than  300,000 
men.  Early  in  the  war  there  were  bands  of  Fra/ne-tireurs,  a 
kind  of  guerillas,  not  uniformed,  and  recognizing  no  special  alle- 
giance to  any  particular  corps,  organized  in  all  parts  of  France  ; 
and  these,  like  guerillas  generally,  while  fighting  in  their  irregu- 
lar way  the  common  enemy,  took  occasion  also  to  do  some  plun- 
dering on  their  own  account  among  their  countrymen.  Includ- 
ing these  irregular  troops,  the  armies  in  the  field,  and  the  garri- 
sons of  Paris  ajid  other  cities,  there  may  have  been  possibly  a 
million  of  men  in  ail  in  the  field ;  but  deducting  the  dead, 
wounded,  and  prisoners,  and  the  deserters,  it  is  doubtful  if  there 
were,  on  the  15th  of  October,  650,000  French  troops  under  arms. 
The  following  statement  of  the  military  strength  of  Germany 
at  the  beginning  of  the  war  is  condensed  from  an  elaboj^ate  ar- 
ticle in  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung  {FranJ^ort  Gazette),  the  highest 
German  authority  on  the  subject,  and  is  undoubtedly  drawn 
from  ofScial  sources.  It  is  evident,  from  several  circumstances, 
that  the  computation  was  made  in  April,  1870,  and,  therefore, 
when  there  was  no  immediate  prospect  of  war.  It  is  remark- 
able that,  before  the  Ist  of  October,  the  King  of  Prussia  should 
have  been  able  to  bring  into  the  field  a  force  considerably  ex- 
ceeding this  computation,  notwithstanding  the  inevitable  shrink 
age  of  troops  when  called  into  the  field. 

The  l^orth  German  Confederation  comprises  23  States,  in- 
cluding Hesse,  the  northern  part  of  which  alone  belongs  to  the 
Confederation.  Prussia  has  military  conventions  with  the  king- 
dom of  Saxony,  with  several  Thuringian  States,  with  Hesse, 
Mecklenbei^-Schwerin  and  Strelitz,  with  Oldenbui^,  &c.,  where- 
by the  armies  of  all  these  States  are  closely  bound  up  with  the 
Prnssian  forces. 
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The  forces  of  the  North  German  Confederation  are  as  fol 
kffs- 

Line. — Infamiry  ;  4  PruBsian  regiments  of  Foot  Guards,  4 
Prussian  regiments  of  Grenadier  Guards,  1  Prnssian  regiment 
of  Fusilier  Guards,  15  regiments  of  Grenadiers  of  the  line,  11 
regiments  of  Infantry,  13  regiments  of  Fusiliers,  4  Hessian  regi- 
ments of  2  battalions  ea<;h,  1  Prussian  battalion  of  Chasseni's  of 
the  Guard,  1  battalion  Sharpshooters,  16  battalions  of  Chaa- 
aeurs ;  total  infantry,  118  regiments  and  18  battalionB^368 
battalions  in  all. 

Cavalry:  10  regiments  Cuirassiers  (including  two  regiments 
of  Guards),  11  regiments  Dragoons  (including  2  regiments  of 
Guards),  18  regiments  Hussars  {including  1  regiment  of  Guards), 
21  regiments  Lancers  (Uhlanen),  (including  3  regiments  of 
Guaj-ds),  6  regiments  Light  Cavalry  (inclading  2  regiments  of 
Guards).     Total  cavalry,  76  regiments. 

ArUUery :  1  regiment  of  Field  Artillery  (Guards),  12  regi- 
ments of  Field  Artillery,  1  Hessian  division  of  Field  Artillery, 
1  regiment  of  Siege  Artillery  (Festungs  Artillerie)  (Guards), 
S  regiments  of  Siege  Artillery,  4  divisions  of  Siege  Artilleiy,  1 
division  Rocket  Train  ;  in  all,  13  regiments  and  1  division  Field 
Artillery,  and  9  regiments  and  1  division  of  Sie^e  Artillery. 

Engineers;  1  battalion  of  Pioneers  of  the  Guard.  13  bat- 
talions of  Pioneers,  1  Hessian  company  of  Pioneers. 

Train :  13  battalions  and  1  division  of  Baggage,  Ammuni- 
tion, &c.,  Train. 

Landwehk, — 97  regiments  of  infantry,  two  battalions  each— 
194  battalions ;  12  reserve  battalions — 12  battalions ;  4  regi- 
ments of  the  Guard,  three  battalions  each — 12  battalions. 
Total,  218  battalions. 

If  we  summarize  the  foregoing,  we  have  the  followiiij;'  i-esnlt : 
Field-Aemt.— Infantry.  394,310  men  ;  Cavalry,  53,528  men; 
.Vrtitlery,  1,212  pieces. 
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—Infantry,  145,944  men;  Cavalry,  18,991  men; 
Artillery,  234  pieces. 

Gakkison  Tboops.— Iiitantrj,  143,924  men  ;  Cavalry,  10,208 
men  ;  Artillery,  234  pieces. 

In  the  above  computation  are  not  reekoned  the  armies  of  the 
allied  South  German  States,  which  now  follow  : 

Batakia. — 16  regiments  of  Infantry  of  3  battalions  each  ; 
10  battalions  Chasseurs ;  10  regiments  of  Cavalry  ;  2  brigades 
of  Artillery ;  which  give  69,064  men  in  Field  troops,  25,757 
men  Reserve,  and  22,614  Garrison  troops;  making,  in  all, 
117,435  men  and  240  guns. 

WuETEMBEEG. — 8  reglmeuts  of  Infantry  of  2  battalions  each ; 
2  battalions  of  Chasseurs  ;  4  regiments  of  Cavalry ;  2  regiments 
of  Artillery ;  which  give,  in  Field  troops,  22,076  men ;  Reserve, 
6,540 ;  Garrison  troops,  5,064 ;  making,  in  all,  34,680  men  and 
66  guns. 

Baden. — 6  regiments  of  Infantry  of  3  battalions  each;  3 
regiments  of  Cavalry  ;  3  Field  divisions  of  Artillery ;  giving 
16,656  Field  troops ;  3,995  Reserve,  and  9,640  Gairison  troops  ; 
making,  in  all,  30,291  men  and  64  guns. 

Thns  the  auxiliary  troops  which  the  three  South  Gei-man 
States  would  bring  to  the  aid  of  the  North  German  Confedera- 
tion amount  to  the  respectable  figure  of  169,802  men,  and  370 
guns. 

The  aggregates  are:  Field  Army,  555,634  men  and  1,584 
guns ;  RcSEEVES  {Landwekr)^  201,207  >»en  and  234  field-pieces ; 
Gareisoh  TEOOPe.  192,450  men  and  234  pieces  of  artillery. 
Grand  total,  949,291  men  and  2,052  guns.  That  the  German 
army  in  the  field  since  the  beginning  of  the  war  has  consider- 
ably exceeded  1,200,000  men,  does  not  admit  of  a  doubt. 

But  if  the  Germans  had  a  decided  preponderance  in  military 
strength,  the  French  were,  in  turn,  greatly  their  siiperiors  in 
naval  power.     In  this  direction,  indeed,  France  claimed  to  be 
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second  to  no  nation  in  the  world,  and  only  equalled  by  Great 
Britain,  which  for  so  long  a  period  had  boaatud  of  "  ruling  the 
waves."  The  French  people,  it  is  true,  do  not  naturally  take 
to  maritime  pursmts ;  theu-  commercial  marine  has  been  at  all 
times  smaller  and  less  efficiently  manned  than  that  of  many 
smaller  nations,  and  their  very  large  and  well-appointed  navy 
■was  not  so  well  manned  as  that  of  Great  Britain,  its  vessels 
being  supplied  with  crews  by  conscription,  and  these  not  always 
from  the  coasts ;  so  that,  though  the  French  navy  has  had  no 
important  naval  battles  to  test  its  prowess,  it  is  hardly  to  be  sup- 
posed that  it  would  be  found  much  superior  in  fighting  ability 
to  its  old  reputation. 

The  French  naval  force  consisted,  in  January,  1870,  of 
74,664  of&cers  and  men.  There  were  2  admirals,  0.  Regnauld 
de  Genouilly  and  F.  T.  Trehouart ;  6  active  vice-admirals,  and 
80  acti%'e  counter-admirals.  The  fleet,  on  the  1st  of  January, 
1870,  was  composed  as  follows : 


Screw  steamers,  iron-clad 55  1,033 

Si:rew  steamers,  non-iron-clad 283  3,618 

Wheel  ateamers 51  118 

Sailing-vessels 100  914 

Total 439  4,680 

Besides  these  there  were  8  screw  steamers,  iron-clad,  with 
68  guns,  and  23  non-iron- clad,  with  144  guns,  building. 

If  this  large  number  of  vessels  were  all  in  commission,  or 
capable  of  being  rendered  readily  effective,  it  would  indeed 
have  been  the  most  powerful  of  navies;  but  this  was  very  far 
from  being  the  case.  A  little  analysis  of  the  vessels  composing 
the  navy  will  readily  demonstrate  this.  Of  the  63  iron-clad;- 
aiioat  and  building  in  1869,  2  only  were  ships  of  the  line — the 
Magenta  and  Solferino ;  18  were  iron-clad  frigates,  varying  from 
800  to  950  horse-power,  carrying  from  12  to  32  guns,  and  having 
crews  of  from  570  to  600  men,  and  the  greater  part  were  coetty 
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experimentB  of  untried  jnodels ;  9  were  iron-clad  gunboats,  of 
several  different  models,  carrying  usuallj  12  guns  and  310  men, 
and  probably,  for  real  service,  tbe  most  efficient  vessels  of  tbe 
navy ;  7,  described  as  iron-clad  coast-guards,  were  of  very 
varied  capacity  and  borse-power,  for  tbe  most  part  caj-rying 
only  1  or  2  guns.  Among  tbeae  was  the  Koeliambeaii,  origi- 
nally named  the  Dunderberg,  built  in  New  York  for  our  Gov- 
ernment, but,  not  exactly  meeting  its  views,  sold,  in  1867,  to 
the  French  Emperor ;  another  was  a  cupola-ship  with  a  powerful 
rara,  named  the  Taureau.  The  remaining  27  were  floating  bat- 
teries, of  use  for  the  protection  of  their  own  rivers  and  coasts, 
but  not  adapted  to  offensive  warfare.  Of  these,  12  were  60 
eonstnieted  that  they  eonld  be  taken  to  pieces  and  transported 
overland  to  navigable  rivers  for  warfare  along  their  banks ;  b 
or  8  of  these  were  sent  to  Strasbourg,  to  be  put  together  there 
and  sent  down  the  Rhine,  but  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Ger- 
mans on  the  capture  of  that  city.  Of  the  non-armored  screw 
steamers  very  few  were  in  commission,  27  of  the  29  ships  of  the 
line  of  this  class  being  laid  up  in  ordinary,  with  very  little 
probability  of  their  ever  being  commissioned  again ;  112  were 
despatch  boats  or  transports,  as  were  44  of  the  paddle  steamers. 
The  100  sailing-vessels  were  mostly  employed  as  guards  of  the 
fisheries.  Still,  after  making  these  deductions,  there  remained 
a  formidable  naval  force,  from  which  great  things  were  expected. 
The  blockade  of  the  German  coast  was  assigned  to  16  of  the 
iron-clads,  mostly  of  the  frigate  class,  and  to  11  of  the  best  of 
the  despatch  boats  not  armored.  Other  vessels  of  the  navy 
hovered  around  neotral  ports,  like  Liverpool  and  New  York,  in 
the  hope  of  catching  some  of  the  German  steamers.  Owing  to 
their  great  draught,  however,  the  iron-clads  were  not  capable  of 
approaching  near  enough  to  the  German  ports  to  do  any  mis- 
chief, and  their  only  exploits  up  to  the  15th  of  October  had 
been  the  capture  of  15  or  20  unarmed  merchantmen. 
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The  Prussian  navy  was  small,  but  its  vessels  were  well  con- 
structed, and  some  of  them  were  more  than  a  match  for  anj 
single  vessel  of  the  French  navy.  The  following  was  their  num 
ber,  January  1, 1870  : 

Iron-cUda 6  70 

Frigates  and  corvettes 9  203 

Qunbnats S3  54 

Yachts 1  3 

Paddle-corTcttea 3  15 

Sailing-vessels 69  315 

ToUl 101  658 

The  aggregate  horse-power  of  the  steam  portion  of  the  fleet 
was  7,020,  and  the  crews,  oflcers,  and  marines  numbered  3,878 
men.  The  great  success  of  the  Prussian  armies  soon  rendered 
naval  action  of  very  little  importance,  and,  shortly  after  the 
revolntiou  occurred,  the  blockade  of  the  German  ports — never 
very  effective — was  practically  abandoned.  Let  us  next  con- 
sider, as  one  of  the  problems  materially  affecting  the  success  of 
the  war,  the  armament  of  these  forces,  whether  on  the  land  or 
the  sea.  It  has  often  been  said,  though  incorrectly,  that  Prussia 
owed  her  victories  over  Austria,  in  1866,  to  her  superior  artillery 
and  her  needle-guns.  These  victories  were  due,  in  the  first 
place,  to  the  genius  of  von  Moltke  and  the  thorough  organiza- 
tion and  training  of  the  Prussian  forces ;  but  it  is  not  to  he 
denied  that  the  artillery  and  needle-guns  in  the  hands  of  thor- 
oughly trained  soldiers  contributed  largely  to  the  result. 

The  cannon  in  use  in  the  German  army  are  mostly  of  steel, 
breech-loaders,  of  different  sizes  and  calibres  as  required,  but 
mostly  of  one  general  pattern,  devised  by  Ilerr  Krupp,  a  Prua- 
eian  founder,  at  whose  extensive  works  most  of  them  were  made. 
The  steel  of  which  tliey  are  made  is  of  the  low  but  malleable 
grade  produced  by  the  Bessemer  and  other  kindred  processes. 
Most  of  these  cannon  are  rifled,  and  their  range,  accuracy,  and 
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toughness  is  extraordinary.  A  French  authority,  writing  of  the 
baltlea  around  Sedan,  states  that,  on  the  morning  of  the  surren- 
der, the  Emperor  was,  with  his  staff,  suddenly  subjected  to  a 
terribly  severe  cannonade,  the  shot  and  shell  being  thrown  with 
most  nncomfortablo  accuracy,  and,  on  inquiry,  found  that  tliey 
came  from  a  Prussian  battery  4,900  metres  (a  little  more  than 
three  miles)  distant.  One  of  the  best  of  the  French  batteries 
was  put  in  position  to  reply  to  it,  but  its  shot  and  shells  fell  into 
the  Moselle,  not  OTer  1,500  metres,  or  leas  than  one  mile,  from 
the  battery. 

The  French  cannon  are  mostly  of  bronze,  muzzle-load  ei"s, 
and  of  the  pattern  claimed  by  the  Emperor  as  his  own,  and 
named  "  Napoleons."  They  are  greatly  inferior  to  the  Prussian 
gmis  in  range,  accuracy,  and  ease  of  handling,  and  not  superior 
to  them  in  tenacity.  The  French,  in  the  war  of  1870,  have, 
howeyer,  introduced  one  weapon  which,  with  some  modifica- 
tions, seems  likely  to  play  an  important  part  in  wars  hereafter. 
It  is  the  mitraiUeuse,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  the  mitrO' 
iUeur,  a  weapon  analogous  to,  though  hardly  as  effective  as,  our 
Gatling  battery.  The  principle  of  this  new  and  destructive 
weapon  is  somewhat  like  that  of  the  revolver,  or  the  many- 
chambered  pistol,  applied  to  a  species  of  field-piece.  A  num- 
ber of  barrels  of  a  calibre  sufficient  for  an  inch-ball  are  grouped 
around  a  central  steel  staff,  and,  metallic  cartridges  being  sup- 
plied, they  are,  by  a  simple  crank-movement,  forced  into  the 
several  barrels,  and  discharged  with  great  rapidity,  from  two  to 
three  hundred  per  minute.  The  range  which  presents  any  con- 
siderable accuracy,  in  the  French  mitrailleuse,  does  not  much 
exceed  a  mile,  but  within  this  range  the  weapon  is  exceedingly 
destructive.  ITie  Prussians  had  examined  the  Gatling  battery, 
acknowledged  to  be  the  most  effective  of  all  the  guns  of  thiii 
class,  but  bad  not  been  favorably  impressed  by  it ;  but  their 
late   experiences  have  probably    changed   their   opinion.      The 
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Fosberry  battery,  or  mitrailleuae,  does  not  eeem  to  be  the  moat 
perfect  form  uf  tbis  destructive  weapor,  experimeDts  in  England 
proving  the  decided  superiority  of  the  Gatling  battery  to  it  in 
all  respects ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  will  in  some  form 
add  a  formidable  weapon  to  the  armament  of  civilized  nations. 
It  will  not  talre  tbe  place  of  cannon,  and  it  will  be  liable  to  be 
destroyed  by  cannon-shot  and  shell  at  long  range ;  yet  the  expe- 
rience of  the  war  proves  that  it  has  its  place,  and  an  important 
one,  in  both  offensive  and  defensive  warfare.  There  have  been 
rumors  of  a  steam  mitrailleuse  worked  with  tbe  frightful  velocity 
of  which  that  powerful  agent  is  capable,  but  there  are  evidently 
difficulties  to  be  overcome  before  this  combination  can  be  made 
practicable. 

The  weapons  with  which  the  rank  and  file  of  the  two  armies 
were  provided  also  deserve  our  attention.  The  NadeJgewehr, 
or  needle-gun  of  the  Prussians,  has  now  been  in  use  in  their 
armies  more  than  twenty  years.  It  has  been  slightly  modified 
and  improved  in  such  a  way  as  to  increase  its  certainty  of  dis- 
eliarge,  arid,  perhaps,  slightly  its  accuracy,  but  tlie  principle  of 
the  gun  is  the  same  as  in  1848. 

The  Prussian  needle-gun  is  the  invention  of  Hekk  Dreyhe, 
a  gan-manufacturer,  who  spent  thirty  years  in  trying  to  con- 
struct a  perfect  hreecb-loading  rifle  that  would  be  of  practical 
use  in  war. 

There  is  no  necessary  connection  between  a  breech-loading 
gun  and  the  method  of  firing  by  the  penetration  of  a  needle 
into  a  detonating  cap  or  fulminating  powder  within  tbe  cartridge ; 
but  the  desire  to  dispense  with  the  separate  application  of  the 
percussion  cap,  as  his  predecessors  had  done  with  the  more 
clumsy  mechanism  of  the  fiint  and  match-locks,  led  Herr  Dreyse 
to  seek  the  best  and  simplest  method  of  combining  these  two 
qualities — loading  at  the  breech,  and  firing  by  a  needle.  The 
greatest,  as  it  was  the  earliest,  objection  to  breech-loading  fire- 
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arms  has  been  their  tendency  to  foul  by  the  escape  of  a  portic'.i 
of  the  gases  of  the  powder  and  tlic  residaum  of  water  and  in- 
combue'ible,  or,  at  least,  unconsumed  mattera  left  after  repeated 
firing.  There  are  two  methods  of  overcoming  this  difficulty, 
which  !3  in  danger  of  preventing  the  perfect  closure  of  tho 
breech  upon  the  barrel.  The  first  Is  by  a  method  of  closing 
which  shall  efieetually  prevent  the  escape  of  gas  at  the  breech  ; 
the  Bi'cond,  by  the  adoption  of  a  cartiidge  which  sliall  cleanse 
the  bprrel  and  joint  at  each  discharge.  There  are  difficulties  in 
both.  Obturation,  or  the  complete  closing  of  the  breech  upon 
the  barrel,  is  effected  in  three  distinct  ways ; 

1.  By  inserting  a  cylinder  into  the  barrel,  or  by  inside  or 
internal  obturation. 

3.  By  shoving  the  open  end  of  the  barrel  into  the  movable 
closing-piece  so  that  the  latter  encompasses  the  end  of  the  barrel, 
called  outside  or  external  obturation. 

3.  By  closing  the  end  of  tlie  barrel  with  a  flat,  massive  piece 
of  metal,  which  method  is  denominated  flat  obturation,  and  can 
only  be  rrabrted  to  where  melaliic  cartridges  ai-e  used,  lite  those 
invented  for.  the  Lefanchenx  gun,  the  Spencer  or  Henry  rifle, 
&c.,  &e, 

Of  these  three  methods  of  obturation,  the  first  is  objection- 
able and  imperfect,  inasmuch  as  the  cylinder  to  be  inserted  into 
the  barrel  of  the  gun  comes  into  immediate  contact  with  tha 
gas-development,  and  with  the  dirty  residue  of  the  powder,  in 
consequence  of  which  the  free  forward  and  backward  movement 
of  the  closing  mechanism  is  soon  matei'ially  checked,  and  the 
rapid  loading  of  the  gnn  seriously  interfered  with.  The  third 
method  depends  wholly  iipon  the  use  of  metallic  cartridges,  which 
are  too  expensive  for  a  large  army.  The  firing  of  these  breech- 
loaders is  also  much  less  rapid  than  that  of  the  Prussian  needle- 
gun  and  the  Chassepftt,  as  it  is  nece^ary,  after  each  discharge 
of  the  gun,  to  remove  the  metallic  cap  or  the  cartridge,  often 
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Ermly  incosed  in  the  rear  end  of  the  barrel,  except  where,  aa 
is  the  ease  with  some  American  rifles,  there  is  an  automatic 
arrangement  for  throwing  out  each  shell  by  the  firing  of  its 
snceessor. 

The  Prussian  needle-gim  is,  we  believe,  up  to  this  day,  the 
only  one  in  tlie  mamifiictnre  of  which  the  external  obturation 
lias  been  resorted  to,  in  preference  to  the  other  methods.  And 
just  to  the  application  of  this  system  one  of  the  most  essential 
advantages  of  the  needle-gun  can  be  attiibnted,  as  the  metallic 
plat-es  coming  into  contact  in  the  process  of  obturation  are  not 
directly  exposed  to  the  danger  of  becoming  overheated,  and  the 
closing  mechanism  is  kept  free  from  all  obstruction  by  the  resi- 
due of  powder,  from  which  the  Chassepot,  with  its  internal 
obturation,  suffers  so  severely.  This  inconvenience,  which  is 
called,  in  French,  "  orachem&nt,"  has  been  partly  overcome  by 
the  application  of  Indian-rubber  knobs,  which,  however, 'become 
in  their  turn  dangerous  to  the  working  of  the  needle. 

The  needle-gun  consists,  as  regards  its  breech  ^paratus  and 
needle-lock,  of  three  concentric  hollow  cylinders,  with  a  solid 
cylindrical  bolt,  to  wMeh  the  needle  is  affixed,  inside  the  inner- 
most. The  rear  end  of  the  ban-el  is  firmly  screwed  into  the 
head  of  the  chamber  which  is  fixed  to  the  stock  of  the  piece, 
Mid  is  open  at  the  rear  end.  The  upper  half  of  the  cylinder  is 
cut  away  at  the  front  end  for  rather  more  than  the  length  of  the 
cartridge,  to  secure  its  ready  admission.  From  the  rear  of  this 
opening  to  the  back  of  the  chamber  a  groove  is  cut  sufficiently 
wide  to  allow  the  square  pillar  of  the  breeeh-handlo  to  paaa 
along  it.  In  tho  middle  of  this  groove  is  a  right-angled  shunt 
stopping  the  breech-handle  when  drawn  backwards,  unless  it  ia 
turned  downwards,  when  it  may  be  completely  drawn  out  at 
the  rear  end.  This  breech-handle  is  connected  with  and  forms 
part  of  the  hrecch-pieee,  a  solid  stce!  cylinder  moving  within 
the  chamber,  and  liaving  its  front  end  bevelled  with  an  inward 
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dope  to  fit  the  external  bevel  of  the  rear  end  of  the  bal-rel,  thin 
closing  it  perfectly,  and  forming  tlie  external  obturation  of 
which  we  have  already  Bpoken.  Firmly  screwed  within  tlis 
breech-piece  is  a  solid  block  of  metal,  with  a  conical  projection 
extending  to  the  base  of  the  cartridge,  called  a  tige,  or  pillar. 
Through  this  block  ie  the  channel  in  which  the  needle  works. 
Inside  the  breecK-piece  cyliiider  is  another,  with  its  springs  con- 
stituting the  lock  of  the  gun.  It  slides  within  the  breech-piece, 
and  is  retained  from  falling  out  by  a  spring,  which  catches  in 
a  notch  at  the  rear  end  of  the  breech-piece.  Along  the  bottom 
of  this  cylinder  is  a  groove  to  admit  the  passage  of  the  trigger, 
and  at  the  back  of  the  chamber  is  a  short  upright  handle,  by 
means  of  which  the  weapon  is  cocked.  Lastly,  within  the  lock 
is  a  solid  steel  bolt  having  the  needle  firmly  fastened  in  its  front 
end,  and  its  motions  regulated  by  a  strong  spiral  spring.  When 
the  cartridge  (which  is  of  paper)  is  thrust  into  the  chamber,  and 
moved  forward  by  the  act  of  half-cocking  to  its  place,  the  point 
of  the  needle  and  the  end  of  the  tige  touch  the  base  of  the 
cartridge,  but  the  spiral  spring  is  relaxed,  and  without  power; 
when  the  gun  is  at  full-cock,  the  spring  is  compressed,  the  bolt 
to  which  it  is  attached  drawn  back  and  held  in  place  by  the 
trigger,  which  catches  upon  a  shoulder  of  the  bolt  iu  front  of 
the  spring.  In  the  act  of  firing,  the  trigger  releases  this  shoulder 
of  the  bolt,  the  spring  asserts  its  power,  and  the  bolt  shoots 
forward,  driving  the  needle  unerringly  to  the  fulminate  in  the 
centre  of  the  cartridge.  Here  is  no  opportunity  of  fouling,  for 
the  cartridge  wipes  ont  the  barrel,  and  the  closely-fitting  bevel 
allows  no  escape  of  gas.  The  constmction  of  the  gun  is  so  sim- 
ple, that,  without  screw-driver  or  any  other  implement,  it  can 
readily  be  taken  to  pieces  and  cleaned  or  repaired.  Its  weight 
— eleven  or  twelve  pounds — is  an  objection  to  it,  but  it  has  good 
qualities  sufficient  to  balance  this, 

The  Chassepot  rifle  is  a  needle-gun,  but  varying  in  manj 
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and  important  particulars  from  the  Ziind  nadel^ewahr,  or  I'rus 
Bian  needie-gun.  It  waa  invented  by  M.  Chassepot,  the  French 
Inspector- Gen  era]  of  anns,  in  1863  (but  improved  in  1866),  tc 
supply  tlie  demand  of  the  French  Government  for  a  gun  which 
should  be  difl'erent  from,  yet  e(iual  to,  the  Prussian  weapon.  A 
much  smaller  amount  of  time  has  been  expended  over  it  than 
over  its  rival,  and  it  has  several  serious  defects.  Its  method  of 
closing  the  breech  ia  by  internal  obturation,  or  the  thrusting  the 
chamber  into  the  barrel ;  and  hence,  for  the  reasons  already 
stated,  is  more  liable  to  foul,  and  to  have  its  free  movement  in 
loading  cheeked  and  obstructed.  This  difficulty  has  proved  so 
great  in  the  war  of  1870,  that  the  French  have  abandoned  tlje 
gun,  and  are  supplying  their  troops  as  fast  as  possible  with  the 
Eemington  rifle,  an  American  weapon.  Its  spiral  spring  is 
shorter  and  weaker  than  the  Prussian,  and  hence  more  liable  to 
fail ;  and  the  rubber  knob  on  the  end  of  the  cylinder,  intended 
to  close  the  joint  completely  against  fouling,  is  apt  to  press  on 
the  needle  and  form  a  crust,  which  interferes  with  its  free 
motion.  The  French  fire  rapidly,  and  after  a  number  of  rounds, 
in  all  the  recent  battles,  they  invariably  manifested  their  im- 
patience at  the  foulness  and  obstruction  of  their  rifles  by  blow- 
ing into  them,  shaking  them,  and  trying  to  clear  them — which 
only  made  them  worse. 

M.  Ignatius  Neumann,  of  Liege,  Belgium,  a  gun-manufacturer 
of  great  intelligence  and  experience,  an  acknowledged  atuhoricy 
^on  all  subjects  relating  to  fire-arms,  after  !ong  experimenting 
with  tlie  two  guns,  thus  gives  his  verdict  in  regard  to  them : 


THE  NEEDLE-GUN. 

"  1.  It  is  im^xissible  to  open 
the  gun  as  long  as  the  spiral 
Bpring  is  strained,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  spring  cannot 


THE    CHASSEPOT. 

"  1,  The  mechanism  of  the 
gun  18  such  as  to  necessitate  the 
straining  of  the  spiral  spring 
previous  to  the  openiug  of  the 
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be  strained  unless  the  gun  is 
completely  closed.  Thus  all 
danger  frwm  want  of  precaution 
in  opening  and  in  closing  the 
gun  IB  averted,  and  it  is  just 
as  fully  secured  against  an  un- 
foreseen or  accidental  explosion 
when  loaded  as  when  unloaded. 
This  may  be  considered  the 
best  and  most  perfect  "rest," 


chamber.  Therefore,  the  load- 
ing of  the  gun  takes  place,  and 
all  the  movements  of  the  cylin- 
der have  to  be  executed,  with 
strained  spring ;  and  the  slight- 
touch  on  the  trigger  is  sure 
cause  the  projecting  of  the 
needle  into  the  ftj^cussion-wa- 
fer,  thus  exploding  -tlie  gun  and 
endangering  the  lives  of  those 
around.  Admitting  tlie  Chas- 
;p6t  to  be  a  weapon  the  effi- 
ciency of  which  it  would  he  im 
pr'ident  to  question  or  to  sneer 
at,  we  cannot  be  blind  to  the 
fact  that,  in  the  hands  of  a  nerv- 
ous and  excited  French  soldier, 
it  may  eventually  prove  almost 
as  dangerous  to  his  own  com- 
rades and  superiors  as   to   the 


"  2.  The  Prussian  needle-gun 
is  the  only  breech-loader  which 
has  the  external  obturation,  by 
which  it  is  protected  against  all 
'  crachement,'  as  well  as  against 
all  other  obstructions  to  the  free 
movement  of  its  closing  mechan- 


"  3.  The  gun  can  be  taken 
apart  by  any  soldier  without  the 


enemy. 

"  2,  The  internal  obturation 
produces  ^  orachement,'  and  in- 
teiferes  witli  the  proper  loading 
of  the  gun  through  accumula- 
tion of  dirt  fi-om  powder-resi- 
due and  gas.  This  takes  place 
as  soon  as  the  India-rubber  knob 
at  the  Lead  of  the  cylinder  loses 
its  elasticity  and  is  not  replaced 
in  due  time. 

"  3,  The  closing  mechanism 
is  not  as  easily  taken  apart  as 
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neceasity  of  using  special  tools 
for  that  purpose ;  its  cleaning 
is  very  easyj  and  repairs,  while 
Beldorn  necessary,  require  but 
little  time  and  skill. 


"  i.  The  cartridge  ia  nudonbt- 
cdly  the  best  hitherto  invented, 
■while  its  mannfacture  is  easy 
for  the  initiated ;  the  igniting 
material  iics  in  the  solid  case  of 
the  fulminate,  cannot  be  pushed 
forward  through  the  action  of 
the  needle,  and  is  sure  to  cause 
the  explosion  of  the  powder- 
charge  without  fail,  llie  posi- 
tion of  the  fulminate,  between 
tlie  projectile  and  the  powder, 
insures  its  instantaneous  remov- 
al from  the  barrel  of  the  gun  at 
every  shot. 

"5.  Tlieneedle-g\m  is  of  sim- 
ple and  solid  construction,  and 
just  heavy  enough  to  mate  it 
useful  in  a  bayonet-charge  when- 
ever the  contending  armies  come 
into  close  contact." 


is  the  caee  with  the  Prussian 
weapon.  The  closing  cylinder 
moves  up  and  down  in  its  en- 
casement on  a  little  screw,  which 
is  easiiy  broken  by  any  impru- 
dent or  too  forcible  pull,  when 
the  gun  is  rendered  unfit  for  use. 
"  4.  The  cartridge  is  of  diffi- 
cult  construction,  and  is  not 
sufficiently  protected  against 
spoiling  when  on  the  road  for 
any  length  of  time.  The  pro- 
jectile does  not  always  get  free 
from  its  paper  cover  in  due 
time,  in  all  which  eases  the  ball 
drops  short  of  its  destination. 


"  5.  The  Ctassepot  is  too 
light,  and  its  construction  is  not 
sufficiently  solid  for  a  weapon 
of  thrust.  In  a  close  encounter 
its  infenority  will  no  doubt  soon 
become  apparent." 


Besides  the  defects  and  disadvantages  above  enumei-ated,  the 
Chassepot  labors  under  another  serious  drawback  in  the  rapid 
formation  of  a  crust  on  and  near  the  point  of  the  needle,  com- 
posed of  India-rubber  and  the  residue  of  the  igniting  matter 
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and  the  powder-charge ;  the  needle  beconieB  useless,  as  it  faili 
to  effect  the  explosion  of  the  powder  through  the  pereussion- 
wafer.  If  the  percussion-wafer  was  placed  in  front  of  the 
powder-charge,  so  that  the  needle  would  have  to  pierce  through 
the  same  before  reaching  the  igniting  matter  (aa  is  the  case  with 
the  Prussian  needle-gun),  the  needle  would  not  become  ineffi- 
cient, and  would  remam  clean  without  any  interference  on  the 
p^t  of  the  6oldier.  But  the  spiral  spvmg  of  the  Chassep6t  ia 
too  short  and  too  weak  to  admit  of  any  such  change  of  con- 
struction. The  objection  recently  made  to  the  Prussian  needle- 
gun,  that  its  spiral  spring  was  apt  to  get  weakened  and  unable 
to  propel  the  needle  with  sufficient  force  to  pierce  the  cartridge, 
is  futile,  as  nothing  occurred  either  du-'ing  the  campaign  in 
Schleswig-Hol  stein  in  1864,  or  during  the  memorable  ten  days' 
campaign  in  Bohemia  in  1866,  to  warrant  such  a  surmise.  It 
ie  also  aseei-ted  that  the  calibre  of  the  Prussian  gun  is  too  lai-ge, 
and  the  projectile  consequeutly  too  heavy,  rendering  the  carry- 
in"  of  a  great  number  of  cartridges  extremely  onerous  to  the 
soldier.  We  are  enabled  to  refute  this  statement  also,  for  the 
construction  of  the  needle-gun  is  such  as  to  admit  of  the  use  of 
small  projectiles  in  spite  of  tlie  large  calibre.  The  circumstance 
that  the  ball  is  imbedded  in  the  fulminate,  wherewith  it  forma 
one  compact  mass,  and  obtains  its  rotation  by  means  of  the 
fulminate  entering  into  the  four  grooves  of  the  barrel,  facilitates 
the  firing  of  smaller  projectiles  than  those  originally  used.  To 
Bum  up,  Neumann  says : 

"The  Prussian  needle-gun  does  not  shoot  better  nor  fire 
further  than  any  other  breech-loader,  but  its  material  advan- 
tages over  all  those  invented  in  France,  Belgium,  England,  and 
elsewhere,  cannot  be  denied.  It  is  entirely  erroneous  to  suppose- 
that  it  was  not  introduced  into  the  armies  of  other  European 
powers  on  account  of  its  real  or  alleged  shortcomings  or  defects. 
France  especially  was  actuated  in  its  decision  in  the  premises  by 
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petty  jealousy  only.  They  didn't  want  it  liceause  tbcy  did  not 
want  it ;  lliey  were  unwilling  to  admit  its  superiority  because 
somebody  else  had  posseBsed  it  bdbre  tbem  whom  they  couldn'i 
think  of  ever  imitating.     Such  is  human  nature." 
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CHAPTER    VI. 


WE  ha^e  deemed  it  necessary,  to  a  full  uQderetanding  of  the 
position  of  the  two  contending  powers,  to  go  thus  fully 
into  tlie  history  of  their  antecedents,  their  financial,  social,  and 
militaiy  condition,  the  history  of  their  leaders,  and  the  peculiar 
weapons  of  the  opposing  parties.  We  now  pi-oeeed  with  the 
narrative  of  the  opening  of  the  war.  There  had  sprung  up, 
partly,  perhaps,  from  the  coldness  and  jealousies  of  France,  a 
very  cordial  feeling  between  the  Spanish  Government  since  the 
revolution  of  1868,  and  Prussia,  and  there  had  been  a  more  tlian 
usually  frequent  interchange  of  civilities.  General  Prim,  who 
was  personally  very  friendly  to  the  French  Emperor,  had  sounded 
the  Prussian  Minister  to  Spain  in  regard  to  the  candidacy  of 
one  of  the  Hohenzollern  princes  for  the  Sjianish  throne,  indi- 
cating his  preference  for  the  elder  brotlier  of  the  family  of 
Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen,  but  the  proposition  not  being  very 
favorably  received,  it  had  been  allowed  to  drop,  not,  however, 
till  the  General  had  alluded  to  its  possibility  before  the  Coptes, 
In  May,  or  early  in  June,  General  Prim  had  an  interview  with 
the  French  Emperor  at  Biarritz,  and,  almost  immediately  after 
his  return,  proposed  to  the  Spanish  Cortes  the  name  of  Prince 
Leopold,  second  son  of  Prince  Carl  Anton,  the  head  of  tlie 
house  of  Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen,  for  the  vacant  throne  of 
Spain,  and  a  large  majority  of  the  Cortca  accejited  his  candi- 
dacy. A  correspondence  with  the  Prince  resulted  in  ids  expres- 
lion  of  hie  -willingness  to  be  tlie  candidate  of  the  Cortes  for  the 
position. 
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Prince  Leopold  was  from  an  independent  iDraneli  of  tlie 
HoiienzoUern  family,  having  no  claims  on  the  succeesion  to  the 
Prussian  throne,  and  were  not  in  any  sense  directly  responsible  lo 
it  for  their  action,  unless  it  was  treasonable  to  the  reigning  housr 
of  Prussia  to  the  Prussian  King.  The  Prince  was  ahont  thirty- 
five  years  of  age,  highly  educated,  very  wealthy,  and  a  Catholic, 
and  held  the  nominal  rank  of  colonel  in  the  Pmssian  army. 
The  Kin"  of  Prussia  was,  when  the  matter  was  laid  hefore  him, 
prompt  to  express  his  disapprobation  of  it,  believing  that  it 
would  prove  another  Maximilian  affair,  and  that  the  Prince 
wonld  lose  his  head. 

In  Bpite  of  this  disapproval,  the  Prince  gave  his  consent  to 
be  a  candidate.  On  the  4th  of  July,  1870,  General  Pnm  ad' 
vised  Seiior  Olozaga,  Spanish  Minister  at  Paris,  of  his  selection 
of  Prince  Leopold,  and  the  sanction  of  it  by  the  Cortes.  On 
the  6th  of  July,  Baron  Werther,  Prussian  Minister  at  Paris, 
left  that  city  for  Ems  to  consult  with  the  King  relative  to  this 
affair.  On  the  6th  of  July,  the  Freni^h  Government  sent  a  note 
fo  r.i>;int.  r-fTii'ilctti,  the  Emperor's  Minister  at  Berlin,  instruct- 
ing him  to  demand  the  disavowal  of  Prince  Leopold's  candidacy 
by  Prussia,  and  the  withdrawal  of  his  name  from  the  list  of 
candidates  for  the  Spanish  crown,  on  the  ground  that  France 
would  consider  his  elevation  to  that  position  as  a  check  and 
menace  to  her,  which  she  wonld  not  under  any  pretext  permit. 

Count  Benedetti,  himself  a  Corsican,  and  of  very  fiery  tem- 
per, acting  also  evidently  under  instructions  from  the  Emperor, 
made  haste  to  present  the  matter  as  offensively  as  possible  to 
tne  King  of  Prussia.  Mr.  George  Tlipley,  of  the  Tribime  staff, 
was  in  Berlin  at  this  time,  and  has  given  a  most  accurate  and 
graphic  account  of  the  series  of  interviews  between  the  Count 
and  the  King,  the  truth  of  which  is  certified  to  by  the  King  and 
his  personal  suite. 

The  first  audience,  Mr,  Eipley  says,  took  place  on  July  9, 
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ftt  tlie  rcqueet  of  Ooant  Benedetti.  It  was  demanded  by  him 
that  the  King-  should  require  the  Prince  of  Hohenzollern  to 
withdraw  his  acceptance  of  the  Spanish  crown.  The  King  re- 
plied that,  as  in  the  whole  affair,  he  had  been  addressed  only  as 
till!  head  of  the  family,  and  never  as  the  King  of  Prussia,  and 
had,  accordingly,  given  no'  command  for  the  acceptance  of  the 
candidature,  be  could  also  give  no  command  for  withdrawal. 
On  the  11th  of  July,  Count  Benedetti  requested  a  second  audi- 
ence, which  was  granted.  In  this  interview  he  was  urgent  with 
the  King  to  prevail  upon  Prince  Leopold  to  renounce  the  crown. 
The  King  replied  that  the  Prince  was  perfectly  free  to  decide 
for  himself,  and  that,  moreover,  he  did  not  even  know  where  he 
was  at  that  moment,  as  he  was  about  to  take  a  journey  among 
the  Alps.  On  the  morning  of  July  13,  the  King  met  Benedetti 
on  the  public  promenade  before  the  fountain,  and  gave  him  an 
extra  sheet  of  Tti^  Cologne  Oazette,  which  he  had  just  received 
with  a  private  telegram  from  Sigmaringen,  relating  the  with- 
drawal of  the  Prince,  remarking,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  him- 
self had  heard  nothing  from  Sigmaringen,  but  shonld  expect 
letters  that  day.  Count  Benedetti  replied  that  he  had  already 
received  the  information  the  evening  before  from  Paris  and,  aa 
the  King  regarded  the  matter  as  thus  settled,  the  Count  wholly 
unexpectedly  made  a  new  demand,  proposhig  to  the  King  that 
lie  should  expressly  pledge  himself  never  to  give  his  nonsent  in 
case  the  question  of  the  candidature  shonld  at  any  snbsequent 
time  be  revived.  The  King  decidedly  refused  to  comply  with 
any  such  demand,  and,  when  Benedetti  returned  to  his  proposal 
with  increasing  importunity,  stood  by  his  answer.  In  sjiite  of 
this,  a  few  hours  after,  tlie  Count  requested  a  third  audience. 
Upon  being  asked  what  subject  was  to  be  considered,  iie  gave 
fo]-  answer  that  he  wished  to  renew  the  discussion  of  the  mom 
mg.  The  King  declined  another  audience,  as  he  had  no  answer 
but  th.tt  already  given,   and,  moreover,  all   negotiations  must 
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now  tiike  jjlace  througli  the  Ministry.  Beiieoetti  requester! 
permission  to  take  leave  of  the  King  upon  his  departure  fi'om 
Ems,  which  was  so  far  granted  that  the  King  bowed  to  him  aa 
the  latter  was  leaving  the  railway  station  the  next  day  for 
Coblenz.  Eacli  of  the  intei'viewa  of  Benedetti  with  the  King 
had  the  character  of  a  private  conversation.  The  Count  did 
not  once  pretend  to  be  acting  in  liia  official  capacity. 

In  the  preceding  statement,  whieh  is  sanctioned  by  t!ie  King 
himself,  uo  mention  is  made  of  the  rudeness  of  Benedctti  in 
forcing  himself  upon  His  Majesty  while  indulging  in  tlie  recrea- 
tion of  a  walk  on  the  crowded  promenade  of  Ems.  It  is  gen- 
erally regarded,  however,  as  a  Btadied  insult  on  the  part  of  the 
Fi-ench  Minister,  and  is  commented  on  with  indignation  by  the 
German  press.  Such  a  violation  of  diplomatic  courtesy  could 
hardly  have  been  accidental.  Not  even  the  excitement  of  a 
sudden  surprise  could  excuse  the  incivility ;  but  there  wa»  no 
surprise  in  the  case ;  the  Count  had  received  the  news  the  night 
before,  and  had  at  least  twelve  hours  to  meditate  his  course  of 
action.  The  affair  was  witnessed  with  astonishment  by  the 
numerous  spectators  of  the  scene,  who  drew  their  own  augury 
of  its  probable  consequences.  It  was  interpreted  as  a  sign  of 
hostility  toward  Prussia,  and  two  days  after  came  the  declaration 
of  war. 

The  actual  demands  of  the  French  Government  iipon  the 
King  are  contained  in  a  subsequent  despatch  from  Baron 
Werther,  the  Prussian  Minister  at  Paris.  In  a  conversation 
with  the  Duke  de  Gramont,  the  latter  remarked  that  he  re- 
garded the  withdrawal  of  Prince  Leopold  as  a  matter  of  second- 
ary importance,  but  he  feared  that  the  course  of  Prussia  in 
regard  to  it  would  occasion  a  permanent  misunderstanding  be- 
tween the  two  countries.  It  was  necessary  to  guard  against  this 
by  destroying  the  germ.  The  conduct  of  Prussia  toward  France 
had  been  unfriendly.     This  was  admitted,  to  his  certain  know- 
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ledge,  by  all  tlie  great  powers.  To  speak  fraiiWy,  he  did  not 
wish  for  war,  but  would  rather  preserve  amicable  relations  with 
PniBsia.  He  hoped  that  Pmssia  had  similar  dispositions.  Hs 
was  satisfied  with  the  intentions  of  tlie  Prussian  Minister,  and 
thej  could  accordingly  freely  discuss  the  conditions  of  recon- 
ciliation. He  would  suggest  the  writing  of  a  letter  to  the  Em- 
peror by  the  King,  disavowing  all  purpose  of  hafringing  upon 
the  inter^ta  or  the  dignity  of  France  in  his  authorizing  the 
acceptance  of  the  Spanish  crown  by  Prince  Leopold,  The  King 
should  confirm  the  withdrawal  of  the  Prince,  and  express  the 
hope  that  all  ground  of  complaint  between  tlie  two  Govern- 
ments would  thus  be  removed.  Nothing  should  be  said  in  the 
letter  concerning  the  family  relations  between  Prince  Leopold 
and  the  Emperor. 

The  refusal  of  the  King  to  accept  the  humiliating  conditions 
proposed  by  the  French  Government  has  called  forth  the  liveliest 
approval  and  sympathy  in  all  parts  of  Germany. 

As  early  as  the- 8th  of  July,  the  Emperor  had  ordered  two 
corps  (Farrnie  to  he  ready  for  immediate  movement,  one  imder 
the  command  of  Bazaine,  the  other  of  Lebteuf  This,  it  will 
be  noticed,  was  the  day  before  Benedetti's  first  interview  with 
the  King.  On  the  12th,  French  troops  passed  through  Paris  on 
their  way  to  the  frontier.  On  the  14th,  the  French  fleet  sailed 
to  blockade  the  German  ports.  On  the  15th,  war  was  declared 
by  the  French  Corps  Legislatif  a^almi  Prussia,  at  1.50  p.  m.,  on 
these  grounds:  First,  the  insult  ofiered  at  Ems  to  Count  Bcne- 
detti,  the  French  Minister,  and  its  approval  by  the  Prussian 
Government ;  second,  the  refusal  of  the  King  of  Prussia  to 
compel  the  withdrawal  of  Prince  Leopold's  name  as  a  candidate 
for  the  Spanish  throne;  and  third,  the  fact  that  the  King  per- 
aisted  in  giving  the  Prince  liberty  to  accept  the  crown. 

On  the  same  day  Count  Bismarck  warned  Gorman  vessels  to 
hasten  to  ports  of  shelter  ;  Holland  ordered  the  mobilitation  of 
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her  army;  Austria  professed  neutrality,  unless  a  third  power 
intervenes;  King  William  returned  to  Berlin  from  Ems;  the 
German  ai-my  was  ordered  to  be  put  in  motion ;  the  President 
of  the  United  States  recommended  to  Oongi-ess  a  temporary  and 
partial  relaxation  of  the  navigation  laws. 

On  leaving  Ems  at  an  early  hour  on  the  morning  of  the 
15th,  King  Wilhelm  found  a  great  crowd  of  citizens  assemblovJ 
to  witness  his  departure,  and  said  to  them  in  parting,  "God  is 
my  witness  that  I  have  not  desired  war ;  but  if  1  am  forced  into 
it,  I  will  maintain  the  honor  of  Germany  to  the  last  man."  The 
enthusiasm  for  the  war,  forced  upon  them  by  France,  was  intense 
throughout  Gci-many,  the  patriotism  and  war-like  spint  of  the 
people  of  South  Germany  and  Schlcswig-IIolstein,  both  of  which 
had  been  a  few  years  before  at  war  witli  Prussia,  apparently 
rising  higher  even  than  that  of  the  citiaens  o"  the  North  Ger- 
man Confederation.  Addresses  of  the  most  earnest  character  to 
the  King  were  adopted  everywhere,  and  the  legend,  "  With  God 
for  King  and  Fatherland,"  blazed  out  all  over  Germany.  Tlie 
Prussian  Legislature,  called  in  oxtraordinaiy  ses'^ion  at  Berlin 
was  a  iHiit  for  prompt  and  vigorous  war.  Tho  King  opened  the 
session  with  a  brief  address,  which  was  greeted  with  the  wildest 
eiitlnisiasm.  The  King  said  Prussia  had  no  interest  in  the  setec 
tion  of  the  Prince  of  Hohenzollern  for  the  Sjianish  throne, 
except  that  it  might  bring  pence  to  a  friendly  people.  It  had, 
nevertheless,  furnished  the  Emperor  of  the  French  with  a  pre- 
text for  war  unknown  to  diploinacy,  and,  scorning  peace,  he  bad 
indulged  in  language  to  Germany  which  could  only  have  been 
prompted  by  a  miscalculation  of  her  strength.  Germany  wa« 
powerful  PTiouirh  to  resent  such  kngiiairc  and  repel  such  vinlenee, 
lie  said  so  in  all  reverence,  knowing  th;if  the  event  wns  in  (rod's 
hands.  He  had  fully  weigh<*d  the  responsibility  which  rested 
on  the  man  who  drives  into  war  and  biivoc  two  great  and  tran- 
qnil  nations  yearm'ng  for  peace  and  the  enjoyment  of  the  com- 
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moD  blessings  of  GhnBtiaii  civilization  and  prosperity,  and  foi 
contests  more  salutary  than  those  of  blood.  Those  who  rule 
France  have  shrewdly  stiidied  the  proper  methods  of  hitting  the 
sensitive  pride  of  that  great  neighbor-nation,  and,  to  promote 
6elfi.sh  interests,  have  misguided  it.  "  Then,"  concluded  the 
King,  "  as  our  fathers  before  us  have  done,  let  us  fight  for  liberty 
and  our  rights  against  the  wrongs  inflicted  by  a  foreign  con- 
queror ;  and  as  lie  was  with  our  fathers,  so  God  will  be  with 
lis  in  a  struggle  without  which  Europe  can  nerer  enjoy  lasting 
ueaee." 

After  the  King's  speech  had  been  delivered,  a  loan  of 
120,000,000  thalers  was  canied  unanimously,  amid  the  wildest 
expressions  of  enthusiasm  by  all  parties.  The  enthusiasm  was 
not  so  great  in  France,  nor  the  Legislature  so  unanimous ;  there 
were  a  considerable  number  of  the  Eepublican  members  who 
perceived  that  the  war  was  proclaimed  in  the  interests  of  the 
Napoleonic  dynasty,  and  therefore  opposed  it;  but  the  French 
people  are  excitable,  and  the  cry  of  glory  and  conquest  rendered 
most  of  them  deaf  to  reason  for  the  time,  and  the  war  could  be 
siiid,  in  general,  to  he  popular  w^ith  them. 

As  we  have  already  said,  the  Emperor  delayed  his  departnre, 
as  it  M-as  thought  at  the  tin»e  very  singularly,  trom  Paris,  after 
the  declaration  of  war.  It  is  now  known  that  he  was  astounded 
to  find  how  utterly  unprepared  his  army  was  for  moving,  and 
made  vain  and  desperate  efforts  to  undo  the  evil  wrought  bj 
years  of  corruption  and  fraud.  Finding,  at  length,  that  his 
enemy  was  fully  ready  for  him  on  the  frontier,  he  issued,  or. 
flic  23d  of  July,  the  following  address  to  the  people  of  France : 

"  Fbenchmen  :  There  are  in  the  life  of  a  people  solemn  mo- 
ments, when  the  national  honor,  violently  excited,  arouses  itself 
irresistibly,  rises  above  all  other  interests,  and  applies  itself  with 
the  single  purpose  of  du-ecting  the  destinies  of  the  nation.     One 
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of  tlioae  decisive  hours  has  now  arrived  for  France.  Prussia,  tc 
whom  we  have  given  evidence,  during  and  since  the  war  of  1856, 
of  the  moat  conciliatory  disposition,  lias  held  our  good-will  of 
no  account,  and  has  returned  onr  forbearance  by  entroachmenta 
She  has  aroused  diBtruat  in  all  quarters,  necessitating  exaggerated 
armaments,  and  has  made  of  Europe  a  camp  where  reign  dis- 
quiet and  fear  of  the  morrow.  A  final  incident  haa  disclosed 
the  instability  of  the  international  understanding,  and  shown 
the  gravity  of  the  situation.  In  the  presence  of  her  new  pre- 
tensions, Prussia  was  made  to  understand  our  claims.  They 
were  evaded  and  followed  with  contemptuous  treatment.  Our 
country  manifested  profound  displeasure  at  this  action,  and 
quickly  a  war-cry  resounded  from  one  end  of  France  to  the 
other. 

"  There  remains  for  us  nothing  but  to  confide  our  destinies 
to  the  chance  of  arms.  We  do  not  make  war  upon  Germany, 
whose  independence  we  respect.  We  pledge  ourselves  that  the 
people  composing  the  great  Germanic  nationalities  shall  dispose 
freely  of  their  destinies.  As  for  us,  we  demand  tlie  establish- 
ment <i{  a  state  of  things  guaranteeing  our  security  and  assuring 
the  future.  We  wish  to  conquer  a  durable  peace,  based  on  the 
true  interests  of  the  people,  and  to  a-ssist  in  abolishing  that  pre- 
carious condition  of  things  when  all  nations  are  forced  to  employ 
their  resources  in  arming  against  eacJi  other. 

"The  glorious  flag  of  France  which  we  once  more  unfurl 
in  the  face  of  our  challengers,  is  the  same  ^ikh  has  borne  over 
Europe  the  civilizing  ideas  of  our  great  revolution.  It  repre- 
sents the  same  prmciples ;  it  will  inspire  the  same  devotion. 

"  Frenchmen :  I  go  to  place  myself  at  the  head  of  that  gal- 
lant army,  which  is  animated  by  love  of  country  and  devotion 
to  duty.  That  array  knows  its  worth,  for  it  has  seen  victory 
tbllow  its  footsteps  in  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe,  I  take 
with  me  my  son.     Despite  nis  tender  years,  he  knows  the  duty 
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his  name  imposes  upon  him,  and  he  is  proiiiJ  to  bear  his  part  in 
tlie  dangers  of  those  who  fight  for  our  country.     May  God  blesa 
our  efforts.     A  great  people  defending  a  just  cause  is  invincible. 
"  Napoleon." 

In  tliis  address  there  is  evident  not  onlj  a  disposition  to  mis- 
represent the  real  causes  of  the  war,  but  a  somewhat  flippant 
appeal  to  the  French  passion  for  glory,  and  a  manifestation  of 
that  tendency  to  theatrical  effect  which  has  given  a  tinge  of  the 
'udierous  to  eo  many  of  Iiis  public  performances.  The  allusion 
to  his  Bon,  a  backward  and  very  mediocre  boy  of  fourteen,  was, 
to  say  the  least,  in  very  bad  taste. 

The  Emperor  did  not,  however,  leave  at  once  on  the  promul- 
gation of  this  address ;  at  least,  he  did  not  reach  Metz,  with  his 
very  luxurious  and  amply  provided  train,  until  the  28th  of  July, 
when  he  at  once  issued  the  following  address  to  the  soldiers  on 
taking  command  of  the  army.  When  we  consider  that  he  knew 
fully  the  condition  and  weakness  of  his  army,  and  was,  at  least, 
tolerally  intbrmed  tonceming  the  powerful  and  perfectly  organ- 
ized foe  with  whom  he  had  to  contend,  some  of  its  a^ertions  will 
be  thought  remarkable : 

"  SoLDiKKa :  I  come  to  take  my  place  at  your  head  to  defend 
the  honor  of  the  soil  of  our  country.  Tou  go  to  combat  against 
one  of  the  best-armed  of  European  counti-ies ;  but  other  co\m 
tries,  as  valiant  as  this,  havG  not  been  able  to  resist  your  valor. 
It  will  be  the  same  to-day.  The  war  which  now  commences 
will  be  long  and  hardly  contested,  for  its  theatre  will  be  places 
hedged  with  obstacles  and  tliitik  with  fortresses ;  but  nothing  is 
beyond  the  persevering  efforts  of  the  soldiers  of  Africa,  Italy, 
and  Mexico.  Tou  will  prove  once  more  what  the  French  army 
is  able  to  accomplish,  animated  by  a  sentiment  of  duty,  main- 
ta-ied  h^  discipline,  influenced  hy  loye  of  country.     Whatever 
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road  we  may  take  across  our  froutiere,  we  will  find  upon  it 
glorious  traces  of  our  fathers,  and  we  will  show  ourselves  worthy 
of  them. 

"  All  France  follows  you  with  ardent  prayers,  and  the  ejea 
of  the  universe  are  upon  you.  ^Upon  our  success  depends  the 
fate  of  liberty  and  civilizationy  Soldiers,  let  each  one  do  Iiic 
duty,  and  the  God  of  Battles  will  he  with  us, 

"  Napoleon. 

"  At  the  Oeneral  Headquarters  at  Meta,  July  28,  1870," 

During  this  period,  when   both   nations   were  sumuioning 

their  forces  into  the  field,  but  before  any  serious  conflicts  had 
occurredj  Count  von  Bismarch,  the  Prussian  Premier,  on  tlit 
29th  of  July,  addressed  to  the  Representatives  of  Prussia  at  the 
Courts  of  neutral  powers  a  circular  giving  an  expose  of  secret 
propositions  made  by  Napoleon  III  to  Prussia  in  May  1866,  and 
since  repeated  with  slight  variations,  and  always  accompanied 
with  threats,  which  showed  most  conclusively  what  were  the 
motives  which  prompted  him  to  declare  the  war  just  cora- 
menw-d. 

BL-tbre  the  Danish  war,  says  Count  Blsmavck,  the  French 
Legation  at  Bei  iin  urged  an  alliance  between  France  and  Prus- 
Bia  for  purposes  of  mutual  aggrandizement.  France,  antici- 
pating war  with  Austria  as  a  consequence  of  the  Danish  war, 
made  overtures  relative  to  the  restoration  of  the  Luxembourg 
frontier  of  1814,  the  acquisition  of  Saarburg  and  Landau,  while 
a  broader  settlement  of  the  boundary  question  on  the  basis  of 
language  was  not  to  be  excluded.  These  instances,  in  May, 
1866,  took  the  form  of  propositions  for  an  alliance  offensive  and 
defensive,  the  manuscript  original  of  which  is  in  the  Foreign 
Office  here,     Tliese  propositions  are  as  follows  : 

First.    Should  the  Congi-ess  of  the  powers  assemble,  Italy  to 
ha\'e  Ven^>tia  and  Prussia  the  Duchies. 
10 
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Second.  Should  tlie  Congress  disagree,  alliance  offensive  «ai 
it-tensive  will  be  made  between  France  and  Prussia. 

Third.  Prussia  to  open  hostilities  against  Austria  within  ten 
days  after  the  disaolution  of  the  Congress. 

Fourth.  Should  no  Congress  meet,  Prussia  to  attack  Austria 
within  thirty  days  after  the  signature  of  the  present  treaty. 

Fifth.  Napoleon  to  begin  hostilities  against  Austria  as  soon 
as  Prussia  begins,  despatching  300,000  men  during  the  first 
month  across  the  Khine, 

Sixth.  No  separate  treaty  shall  be  made  by  either  power 
with  Austria.  When  a  joint  treaty  is  made,  the  following  are 
to  be  the  conditions :  1.  Venetia  to  go  to  Italy.  2.  Prussia  to 
select  German  territory  at  will  for  annexation,  the  number  of 
inhabitants  not  to  exceed  8,000,000  of  sonls ;  the  territory  thna 
acquired  to  become  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Prussia,  without 
federal  rights.  3.  France  to  have  a  liberal  share  of  the  Ehine 
provinces. 

SeoerUh.  A  militaiy  and  maritime  allegiance  to  be-  made 
between  France  and  Prussia,  to  which  Italy  may  be  a  party 
should  she  so  desire. 

This  programme,  the  circular  states,  was  rjected  in  June, 
1866,  in  spite  of  the  threatening  urgency  of  P  ranee.  The  pro- 
posals were  incessantly  renewed  with  moditeations  sacrificing 
Belgium  and  South  Germany,  but  they  were  never  seriously 
entertained  by  Prussia,  For  the  sake  of  peace,  however,  it  was 
thought  best  to  leave  Napoleon  to  his  delusions.  No  word 
implying  approval  was  returned;  time  was  counted  on  to  revo- 
lutionize Franco,  and  extinguish  the  scheme ;  hence  the  long 
delay  and  silence.  The  attempt  against  Lusembourg  failing, 
France  repeated  her  former  propositions,  making  the  speeitica- 
tions  clear  in  regard  to  the  acquisition  of  Belgium  by  France, 
and  South  Germany  by  Prussia.  These  last  propositions  were 
formulated  by  Count  Benedetti  himself,  and  it  is  improbable 
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that  he  wrote  them  without  the  authority  of  the  Emperor,  a^ 
they  are  the  same  which  were  made  foar  years  ago  under  threat 
of  war  as  the  alternative  of  their  refusal.  Any  one  acquainted 
witli  these  antecedents  must  have  known  tJiat,  liad  Prnssia 
tiequiesced  in  tlie  seizure  of  Belgium,  France  would  soon  have 
found  another  Belgium  in  Prussian  territory. 

Some  effort  was  made  by  the  imperial  Government  to  weaken 
the  force  of  this  damaging  es]ioaure,  and  to  convince  the  neutral 
powers  that  the  propositions  had  teen  suggested  by  Prussia ; 
but  the  falsity  of  this  was  so  apparent  that  it  obtained  no  cre- 
dence from  any  body.  The  neutral  powers,  which  had  at  first 
given  indications  of  sympatliy  with  the  Emperor,  were,  after 
the  publication  of  this  document,  and  the  circulation  of  photo- 
graphic copies  of  the  manuscript  of  Benedetti,  much  less  dis- 
posed to  depart  from  the  strictest  neutrality,  and  thus  the  con- 
teat  was  narrowed  down  to  the  two  belligerents. 

Efforts,  however,  were  not  wanting  on  the  part  of  other 
powers  to  effect  a  reconciliation,  and  to  avert  a  war  which,  it 
was  evident,  must  be  so  terrible  in  its  results.  Great  Britain, 
Eussia,  and  Austria  exerted  all  their  power  with  both  parties, 
but  in  vain ;  the  Freiicli  Emperor  would  not,  and  Prussia,  as 
she  was  situated,  could  not,  make  any  such  concessions  as  would 
have  secured  peace.  One  of  the  most  noteworthy  of  those  efforts 
for  reconciliation  was  that  of  Pope  Pius  IX,  who,  in  the  midst 
cf  troubles  which  shortly  after  deprived  him  of  liis  temporal 
power,  which  France  had  for  some  years  maintained  for  him, 
addressed  letters  both  to  the  Emperor  and  King  "Wilhelm,  of 
which  latter  the  following  is  a  copy; 

"  TocR  Majesty  :  In  the  present  grave  circumstances  it  may 
appear  an  unusual  thing  to  receive  a  letter  from  me ;  but,  as  the 
Vicar  on  eai-th  of  God  and  peace,  I  cannot  do  less  than  offer  my 
mediation. 
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"  It  19  my  desire  to  witness  the  cessation  of  war-like  prepara- 
tions, aiid  to  stop  the  evils — their  inevitable  consequences.  Mj 
mediation  is  that  of  a  sovereign  whose  small  dominion  excite? 
no  jealousy,  and  who  inspires  confidence  by  the  moral  and  reli- 
gions influence  he  personifies. 

"  May  Goa  lend  an  ear  to  my  wishes,  and  listen  also  to  those 
I  form  for  yonr  Majesty,  to  whom  I  would  be  united  in  the 
bonds  of  charity. 

"PlDfl. 

"  Given  at  the  Vatican,  July  23, 1870." 

A  postscript  adds : 

"  I  have  written  identically  to  the  Emperor." 

What  reply,  if  any,  the  Emperor  made  to  the  letter  addressed 
to  liim,  is  not  known ;  hut  the  King  of  Prussia  promptly  re- 
turned the  following  courteous  answer,  which,  however,  effect- 
ually forbade  at!  hope  of  any  successful  result  from  the  proffered 
mediation : 

"Most  August  Pontifp;  I  am  not  surprised,  but  profoundly 
moved  at  the  touching  words  traced  by  your  hand. 

"  They  cause  the  voice  of  God  and  of  peace  to  be  heard, 
How  could  my  heart  refuse  to  listen  to  so  powerful  an  appeal  ? 
God  witnesses  that  neither  I  nor  my  people  desired  or  provoked 
war. 

"  Obeying  the  sacred  duties  which  God  imposes  on  sovereigns 
and  Qatione,  we  take  up  tlio  sword  to  defend  the  independence 
and  honor  of  our  country,  ready  to  lay  it  down  the  moment 
those  treasures  are  secure. , 

"  If  your  Holiness  could  offer  me,  from  him  who  so  unex- 
pectedly declared  war,  assurances  of  sincerely  pacific  dispositions, 
and  guarantees  against  a  similar  attempt  upon  the  peace  and 
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tranquillity  of  Europe,  it  certainly  will  not  be  I  who  will  refuse 
to  receive  them  from  your  venerable  hands,  nnited  as  I  am  with 
von  in  bonda  of  Christian  charity  and  Bincere  friendship. 

(Signed)  "  Wilheoi." 

The  blockading  fleet  sailed  from  Cherbourg  on  the  25th  of 
Jnly,  and  the  Emperor  being  unable  to  be  present  at  their 
de])arture,  sent  the  Empress  with  a  proclarnation  to  be  read  t« 
the  officers  and  crews.  The  Vice-Admiral  of  the  squadron 
having  delivered  a  somewhat  boastful  address,  full  of  laudation 
of  the  imperial  family,  the  Empress  read,  it  was  said,  in  tones 
full  of  emotion,  the  Emperor's  proclamation,  aa  follows : 

"  Officeks  and  Seamek  :  Although  I  am  not  in  your  midst, 
my  thoughts  will  follow  you  upon  those  seas  where  your  valor 
is  about  to  be  displayed.  The  French  navy  has  glorious  remi- 
niscences. It  will  prove  itself  worthy  of  the  past.  "When,  far 
from  the  soil  of  our  country,  you  are  face  to  face  with  the 
enemy,  remember  that  France  is  with  you;  that  her  heart  throbs 
with  yours ;  that  she  invokes  upon  your  arms  the  protection  of 
Heaven.  While  you  are  combating  at  sea,  your  brethren  in 
arms  will  be  struggling  with  the  same  ardor  for  the  same  cause 
as  yourselves.  Do  you  reciprocally  second  each  other's  efforts, 
the  same  success  will  crown  them.  Go  !  display  with  pride  our 
national  colors.  On  beholding  the  tri-colored  flag  floating  over 
our  ships,  the  enemy  will  know  that  in  its  folds  it  bears  every- 
where the  honor  and  the  genius  of  France. 

"  Napoleos. 

"  Palace  of  St.  Clond,  33d  Julj,  1870." 

The  headquarters  of  the  French  army  and  its  Emperor  and 
jotnmander  were  at  Meta,  bnt  the  advance  was  thrown  forward 
CO  the  Rhine  as  early  as  July  19,  though  in  small  force.  On 
that  day  a  comjany  of  French  skirmishers  crossed  the  frontiei 
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and.  seized  a  small  custom-house  on  the  frontier  near  Saai'hnict. 
No  resistance  was  offered.  On  the  20th  a  French  soldier  was 
shot  by  a  Pmssian  fusileer.  On  the  23d  a  Prussian  force  from 
Saar-Lonis  crossed  the  border,  and  made  a  recoinioissance  in  the 
direction  of  St,  Avoid  and  Metz.  There  was  some  skirmihbing, 
but  no  serious  engagement.  On  the  36th  there  waa  another 
slight  engagement,  and  the  French  were  repulsed.  The  STth  of 
July  was  observed  as  a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer  throughout 
the  North  German  Confederation.  The  period  between  the 
declai-ation  of  war  and  the  1st  of  August  was  industriously 
occapied  by  the  agents  of  the  Emperor  in  circnlatiTig  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  addresses  to  the  people  of  South  Germany,  of 
Hanover,  and  of  Schleswig-Holstein,  urging  them  to  unite  with 
France  against  tlieir  old  enemy,  Prussia,  or  at  least  to  paralyze 
lier  by  tiieir  determined  neutrality.  Never  was  so  vast  an 
amount  of  advice  so  perfectly  wasted.  Without  a  dissenting 
voice,  the  South  German  States— Hanover,  and  foremost  of  all 
Sclileswig-IIolstein— had  hastened  to  declare  their  adlierence  to 
Prussia  and  Germany  in  this  war  for  God,  King,  and  Father- 
land, and  there  was  no  evidence  that,  among  those  twelve  mil- 
lions of  people,  the  Emperor  Napoleon  III  had  a  single  adherent. 
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CHAPTER    TIT. 

AS  we  have  already  said,  the  Emperor  reached  his  head- 
quarters at  Metz  and  took  command  of  the  army  in  person 
on  the  28th  of  July.  King  Wilhclm  left  Berlin  for  ilie  front 
with  his  chief  of  staff,  General  von  Moltke,  on  the  31st,  and, 
arriving  at  hia  temporary  headquarters  at  Mayence  on  the  2d 
of  August,  issued  the  next  day  tlie  following  brief  address  to  hia 
troops: 

"  All  Germany  stands  united  against  a  neighboring  Btate, 
which  has  surprised  ns  by  declaring  war  without  justification. 
The  safety  of  the  fatherland  is  threatened.  Our  honors  and  onr 
hearths  are  at  stake.  To-day  I  assume  command  of  the  whole 
army.  I  advance  cheerfui'y  to  a  contest  like  that  in  which,  in 
former  times,  our  fathers,  under  similar  circumstances,  fought 
gloriously.  The  whole  fatherland  and  myself  trust  with  confi- 
dence in  you.     The  Lord  God  will  be  with  our  righteous  cause." 

On  the  1st  of  August  the  French  attacked  the  Germans  near 
Saarbruck  in  small  force,  and  after  some  fighting  were  repulsed. 

On  the  2d  of  August  the  strength  and  position  of  the  con- 
tending armies  were  reported  as  follows : 

Tlie  French  army.— First  Corps,  MacMahon,  45,000  men,  at 
Strasbourg.  Second  Corps,  Frossard,  30,000  men,  at  St.  Avoid 
Third  Corps,  Eazaine,  30,000  men,  at  Metz.  Fourth  Cori>s, 
I'Admirault,  30,000  men,  at  Thionville.  Fifth  Corps,  De  Failly, 
B0,000  men,  at  Bitche  and  Saarsjuemines.     Sixth  Corps,  Can 
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robcrt,  30,000  men,  at  Chalona.  Seventh  Corps,  Douay,  30,000 
men,  at  Besangon  and  Belfort.  Eighth  Corps  (Guards),  Bour- 
bald,  30,000  irien,  at  Metz.  Cavalry,  34,000.  Total,  309,000. 
With  artillery  and  reserve  cavalry,  about  350,000  men. 

The  left  wing  had  before  it  at  this  time  the  Moselle  and  the 
French  Nied,  the  centre  the  Saar,  and  the  right  wing  the  Lauter 
in  front. 

The  German  armies  having  been  assembled  at  camps  on  the 
Ehine,  began  to  move  forward.  The  entire  regular  German 
force  consisted  of  eighteen  corps  ifarmee,  containing  40,000  men 
each  at  their  noiTnal  strength.  The  First  Army,  under  Stein- 
metz,  had  the  First,  Seventh,  and  Eighth  Corps ;  the  Second 
Army,  under  Prince  Friedrich  Karl,  the  Second,  Third,  Ninth, 
and  Tenth  Corps;  the  Tliird  Army,  under  the  Prussian  Crown- 
Prince,  the  Fifth,  Sixth,  and  Eleventh  Corps,  and  tlie  two  Ba- 
varian Corps.  The  Fourth  AiToy,  under  the  Crown-Prince  of 
Saxony,  containing  the  Fourth  and  Twelfth  Coi-ps,  and  the 
Saxon  and  Prussian  guard,  occupied  in  the  regular  advance  the 
right  of  the  Crown-Prince ;  the  Fifth  Army,  under  General 
"Werden,  had  the  Wnrtemberg  and  Baden  divisions,  engaged  in 
the  siege  of  Strasbourg;  the  reserves  were  composed  of  the 
Sixth  Army,  under  the  Grand  Dake  of  Mecklenbeig-Schwerin, 
on  the  Hiiine,  and  the  Seventh  Army,  under  Generals  von  Can- 
stein  at  Berlin,  and  Loewenfeld  in  Silesia.  The  defence  of  the 
northern  coast  was  committed  to  these  reserves.  The  advance 
to  the  French  lices  was  made  by  the  First  Army,  against  the 
French  left  wing ;  Second  Army,  Prince  Friedrich  Karl,  against 
the  centre;  and  the  Tliird  Anny,  Crown-Prince  of  Prussia, 
against  the  French  right  wing, 

Tlie  French  forces  being  scattered  over  a  line  of  eighty-five 
to  ninety  miles  in  length,  MacMahon,  after  a  council  at  Metz, 
received  orders  to  make  a  flank  march  toward  Da  Failly,  at 
Bitche.     lie  sent  the  corps  of  General  Douay 
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to  cover  the  movement.  General  Frossard,  with  tlie  Second 
Corpri,  advanced  on  Saarbruck,  and,  after  seven -lioura'  figiaing, 
drove  out  the  three  battahons  of  infantry,  three  squadrons  of 
cavalry,  and  three  guna,  which  formed  the  German  force  there 
The  Emperor  was  present  witli  the  Prince  Imperial. 

Oil  his  return  to  Meta,  after  the  battle,  the  Emperor  sent  thii 
following  despatch  to  the  Empress ; 

"  Louis  has  received  his  baptism  of  fire.  He  was  admirably 
cool  and  little  impressed.  A  division  of  FroBsard's  command 
carried  the  heights  overlooking  the  Saar.  The  Prussians  made 
a  brief  resistance.  Lonis  and  I  were  in  iront,  where  the  buileta 
fell  about  us.  Louis  keeps  a  ball  he  picked  up.  The  eoldiei-a 
wept  at  hia  tranquillity.     "We  lost  an  ofdcer  and  ten  men." 

On  the  3d  of  August  the  French  commenced  fortifying  the 
Spieheren  hills,  back  of  Saarbruek.  The  next  day,  August  4th, 
the  Third  German  Army,  under  the  Crown-Prince  of  Prussia, 
crossed  the  Lauter  and  advanced  upon  the  corps  of  General 
Donay,  posted  behind  the  fortifications  of  Weissenburg,  thua 
entering  upon  French  territory  as  the  French  had  the  day  pre- 
vious invaded  Germany.  A  glance  at  the  map  and  a  reference 
to  the  position  of  the  two  armies  will  show  that  this  movement 
was  made  by  the  advance-guard  of  the  German  army  of  the  lett, 
under  the  Crown-Prinee  of  Prussia,  against  the  French  right, 
under  Marsha!  MacMahon.  The  defences  behind  which  the 
French  general  a-.d  his  troops  were  posted  extended  from  the 
town  of  Lauterburg,  northwesterly  to  Weissenburg.  Afler  cross- 
ing the  Ehine  at  Maxau,  the  Baden  and  Wurtemberg  troops 
marched  against  Lauterburg ;  the  Fifth  and  Eleventh  Prussiiin 
Corps  marched  west  of  the  Rhine  against  the  centre  of  the 
works ;  and  the  Bavarian  Fourth  Division  against  Weissenburg. 
Tlie  first  shot  was  fired  at  8.30  a.  m.  The  Crown-Prince  stood 
on  the  Schweigeu  hill,  north  of  the  town.     Weissenburg  waa 
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occupied  by  the  Seventy-fourth  Freneb  regiment,  and  on  the 
Gaisberg  bill,  south  of  the  place,  were  the  First  Turco  regiment. 
Fifth  and  Fiftieth  line,  three  light  batteries  of  artillery,  and  one 
of  mitrailleura.  These  troops  also  occupied  Altstadt,  on  the 
right  of  the  French  position.  Altstadt  was  quickly  taken  by 
the  Ninth  Prussian  Division ;  Weissenburg,  after  sharp  resist- 
ance, by  the  Bavarians  and  some  battalions  of  the  Forty-seventh 
and  Forty-eighth  regiments,  and  the  Grenadiers  marched  against 
the  Schafenburg  hillj  where  the  mitrailleurs  were  stationed, 
Tlie  mitrailleurs  did  not,  in  this  action,  do  the  terrible  execution 
expected  of  thera  ;  the  German  columns  steadily  advanced  witli- 
out  firing  a  shot,  and  the  position  was  taken.  There  was  no 
fight  at  Lauterburg,  which  was  found  to  be  unoccupied  by  the, 
French,  and,  after  midday,  all  the  German  troops  were  concen- 
trated for  the  action  at  Weissenburg.  The- defeat  of  the  French 
became  a  rout,  which  was  continued  in  disorder  to  Woerth, 
Thus  in  this  first  combat  between  the  veteran  troops  of  the 
French  and  tlie  citizen-soldiers  of  Prussia,  the  former  were  not 
only  completely  beaten,  but  showed  an  ominous  lack  of  steadi- 
ness and  morale.  Tiio  German  losses  were  over  700  in  killed 
and  wounded.  The  French  losses  were  much  greater  in  killed 
and  wounded,  and  one  gun  and  1,000  prisoners  were  also  taken 
from  them. 

The  report  of  this  action,  made  to  the  King  by  the  Crown- 
Prince  of  Prussia,  adds  the  following  particulai-s : 

"  Tlie  French  infantry  in  action  at  Weissenburg  and  Gais- 
berg  belonged  to  the  First  Corps,  the  cavalry  to  the  Fifth  Corps, 
Except  an  attack  undertaken  to  cover  the  retreat,  the  French 
etood  on  the  defensive  during  the  whole  engagement.  Most  of 
the  French  troops  in  the  engagement  conducted  themselves  with 
much  spirit,  and  held  their  ground  manfully.  Only  after  retreat 
had  become  inevitable  did  they  appear  as  if  seized  by  a  sudden 
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panic.  At  this  crisis  troops  of  the  Corps  MacMalion,  which 
had  cot  jet  been  under  fire,  threw  awaj  tlieir  caps,  knapsacks, 
tents,  &G.,  and  decamped,  leaving  even  their  provisions  behind 
them.  The  Algerian  troops  exhibited  the  same  temper  as  the 
French.  Tliere  was  no  perceptible  difference  between  them  and 
their  European  comrades. 

"  The  infantry,  whose  battalions  were  not  above  800  strong, 
opened  fire  at  1,500  paces.  This  makes  bitting  a  mere  matter 
of  chance,  and  has  a  tendency  to  demoralize  a  man  in  the  use 
of  his  weapon.  Our  practice  of  forming  company  columns  and 
outflanking  tlie  Miemy's  tirailleurs  has  fully  answered.  The 
French  cavalry,  even  if  numerically  equal  to  our  own,  invari 
ably  dechned  attack.  Our  artillery  fired  slower,  but  much  more 
effectively  than  the  French,  The  mitrailleuse  battery  fired  three 
rounds  at  a  distance  of  1,800  paces  against  our  artillery,  but  did 
no  damage.     It  was  soon  silenced  by  our  guns." 

The  next  day,  in  their  onward  march,  the  Third  German 
Army  (the  left  wing)  found  all  the  villages  filled  with  French 
wounded,  and  the  impression  made  by  the  defeat  at  Weisscnburg 
far  more  profound  tlian  they  had  expected.  The  inhabitants  of 
these  villages  had  believed  a  defeat  of  the  French  impossible. 
Leaving  the  left  wing  of  the  German  forces  to  pursue  their 
enemy  to  Woerth,  let  us  turn  our  attention  westward  along  the 
German  line  to  Homburg,  in  Ehenish- Bavaria,  almost  forty 
miles  distant,  where  the  German  centre  (the  Second  Army, 
under  Prince  Friediieh  Karl)  are  prepanng  to  cross  the  Saar. 
The  Prince,  who  ia  accopnted  the  ablest  of  the  Prassian  gen- 
erals, issued,  on  the  5th  of  August,  the  following  order  to  his 
troops : 

"  BoLDiEKs  :  By  command  of  the  King  you  begin  to-day  the 
forward  march  against  the  enemy.     Tlie  sons  of  Prussia  have 
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always  diatinguished  themselves  in  presence  of  the  enemy.  On 
this  occasion,  too,  you  will  win  laurels,  so  that  the  fatherland 
can  look  upon  you  with  pride.  Show,  by  a  calm  demeanor 
toward  friend  and  foe,  that  you  are  worthy  children  of  Prussia.'* 

Tlie  point  toward  which  this  army,  like  the  others,  is  march- 
ing, is  Meta,  then  the  headquarters  of  the  French  armies ;  but  all 
three  of  the  armies  on  tlie  frontier  are  destined  to  see  severe 
fighting  before  they  reach  that  city. 

The  First  German  Army,  under  the  veteran  General  von 
Steinmetz,  also  move  forward  upon  Saarhruek,  crowing  the  Saar 
on  the  5th  of  August,  and  as  they  are  about  to  come  into  con- 
flict with  t)ie  enemy,  the  lion-hearted  old  commander  addresses 
them  in  these  words : 

"  Soldiers  :  Ton  will  very  shortly  have  the  opportunity  of 
standing  in  presence  of  the  enemy.  With  God's  help  you  will 
maintain  your  old  fame,  and  add  new  laurels  to  those  on  your 
standards  of  the  year  1866,  when  I  had  the  honor  to  lead  you ; 
and  the  fatl  la  1  wi  1  1  k  w  th  pride  upon  her  sons.  Show 
that  yon  hi  t  n  m  worthy  of  the  civilization  of  cen- 
turies, by  a  1  d  f  lly  demeanor,  temperate  bearing, 
respecting  the  pos  t  n  f  t  n  ers,  whether  friend  or  foe.  On 
each  one  of  j  u  t  th  p  n  bility  of  maintaining  the  honor 
and  fame  of  the  whole  fatherland." 

Sooner  even  than  their  commander  had  expected,  the  First 
German  Army  was  called  to  a  fierce  and  bloody  battle;  one 
fought  at  such  odds,  and  under  such  discouraging  circumstances, 
that  it  is  a  wonder  tliat  the  Germans  could  ever  have  won  the 
victory.  The  losses  on  both  sides  were  very  heavy ;  heaviest, 
of  conrse,  on  the  German  side,  since  they  were  the  attacking 
party,  and  had  to  climb  the  very  steep  Spicheren  hills  undei 
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a  terrible  fire ;  but  their  victory  was  complete.  The  battle  ie 
known  as  the  battle  of  Spicheren  heights,  or  as  the  battle  of 
Forbach.  The  official  report  of  the  battle  by  von  Steinmetz 
states  the  facts  without  exaggeration,  and  with  more  complete 
fairness  than  most  reports  of  ita  class.     It  is  as  follows : 

"  On  the  forenoon  of  August  6,  the  Seventh  Corps  d'Anoeo 
pushed  ita  vanguard  to  Herchenbach,  one  and  a  quarter  German 
miles  northwest  of  Saarbruck,  with  outposts  stretching  as  far  as 
the  river  Saar.  The  preceding  night  tlie  enemy  had  evacuated 
its  position  on  the  drilling- ground  of  Saarbruck. 

"Toward  noon  the  cavalry  division  under  General  Khein- 
liaben  passed  through  the  town.  Two  squadrons  formed  the 
van.  The  moment  they  reached  the  highest  point  of  the  drill- 
ing-ground, and  became  visible  to  spectators  on  the  south,  they 
were  fired  at  from  the  hills  near  Spicheren. 

"  The  drilling-gronnd  ridge  overhanga  a  deep  valley  stretch- 
ing toward  Forbach  and  Spicheren,  and  bordered  on  the  other 
side  by  the  steep  and  partly-wooded  height  named  after  the 
latter  village.  These  hills,  rising  in  almost  perpendicular  ascent 
several  hundred  feet  above  the  valley,  form  a  natural  fortress, 
which  needed  no  addition  from  art  to  be  all  but  impregnable. 
Like  so  many  bastions,  the  mountains  project  into  the  valley, 
facing  it  on  all  sides,  and  affording  the  strongest  imaginable 
position  for  defenoe,  French  officers  who  were  taken  prisoners- 
on  this  spot  confess  to  having  smiled  at  the  idea  of  the  Prussians 
attacking  them  in  this  stronghold.  Th«re  was  not  a  man  in  the 
Second  French  Corps  who  was  not  persuaded  in  his  own  mind 
that  to  attempt  the  Spicheren  hills  must  lead  to  the  utter  anni- 
hilation of  the  besiegers. 

"Between  12  and  1  o'clock  the  Fourteenth  Division  arrived 
at  Saarbruck.  Immediately  proceeding  south,  it  encountered  a 
itrong  force  of  the  enemy  in  the  valley  between  Saarbruck  and 
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Spieberen,  and  opened  fire  forthwith.  Upon  this  General  Pros- 
3ard,  wlio  was  in  the  act  of  withdrawing  a  portion  of  his  troops 
wlieii  the  Prussians  aiTived,  turned  round  and  reocenpied  the 
Spicheren  Mils  with  his  entire  force.  A  division  of  the  Third 
Corps,  nnder  General  Bazaine,  eame  up  in  time  to  support  him. 

"  Tiie  Fourteenth  Division  at  first  had  to  deal  with  far  supe- 
rior numhers.  To  limit  the  attack  to  the  enemy's  front  would 
have  been  useless.  General  von  Kameeke,  therefore,  while 
engaging  the  fi-ont,  also  attempted  to  turn  the  left  flank  of  the 
enemy  by  Stiring ;  hut  the  five  battalions  he  could  spare  for  this 
operation  were  too  weak  to  make  an  impression  upon  the  much 
stronger  numbers  of  the  French.  Two  successive  attacks  on 
his  luft  were  repulsed  by  General  Frossard.  Toward  3  o'clock, 
when  all  the  troops  of  the  division  were  under  fire,  the  engage- 
ment assumed  a  very  shai-p  and  serious  aspect. 

"Eventually,  however,  the  roar  of  the  cannon  attracted 
several  other  Prussian  detachments.  The  division  under  Gen- 
eral von  Barkenow  was  the  first  to  be  drawn  to  the  spot.  Two 
ef  its  batteries  came  dashing  up  at  full  speed  to  relieve  their 
struggling  comrades.  Tliey  were  promptly  followed  by  the 
Fortieth  Infantry,  under  Colonel  Rex,  and  three  squadrons  of 
the  Ninth  Hussars.  At  this  moment  the  vanguard  of  the  Fiftli 
Division  was  espied  on  the  Winterherg  Hill.  Genera!  Stulp- 
nagel,  whose  van  had  been  stationed  at  Sultzbaeh  the  same 
morning,  had  been  ordered  by  General  von  Alvensleben  to 
march  hie  entire  division  in  the  direction  from  which  the  sound 
of  cannon  proceeded.  T\i'0  batteries  advanced  in  a  forced  march 
on  the  high  road.  The  infantry  were  partly  sent  by  rail  from 
Naenkircheii  to  Saarbruck. 

"  At  about  3.30  o'clock  the  division  of  Eamecke  liad  been 
sufficiently  j^nforced  to  enable  General  von  Goben,  who  had 
?.:Ti\ed  in  the  meantime  and  assumed  the  command,  tc  make  a 
vignrouB  onslaught  on  the  enemy's  front.     The  chief  aim  of  the 
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B'tack  vras  the  wooded  portioQ  of  the  declivity.  Tlie  Fortieth 
lufatitry,  supported  on  its  right  by  troops  of  tlie  Fourteenth 
Diviaion,  and  on  its  left  by  four  battalions  of  tlie  Fifth  Diviuion, 
made  the  assault,  A  reserve  was  foiined  of  some  battalions  o( 
the  Fifth  and  Sixteentli  Divisions  as  they  caine  up. 

"  The  charge  was  a  success.  Tiie  wood  was  occupied,  the 
enemy  espelled.  Penetrating  further,  always  on  the  ascent,  the 
troops  pushed  the  French  before  them  as  far  as  the  southern 
outstirts  of  the  wood.  Here  the  French  made  a  stand,  and, 
combining  the  three  arms  of  the  service  for  a  united  attack, 
endeavored  to  retrieve  the  day.  But  our  infantiy  were  not  to 
be  shaken.  At  this  juncture  the  artillery  of  the  Fifth  Division 
accomplished  a  rare  and  most  daring  feat.  Two  batteries  liter 
ally  clambered  up  the  liilJs  of  Spicheren  by  a  narrow  and  pre 
cipitous  mountain-path.  Witli  their  help  a  fresh  attact  of  the 
enemy  was  repulsed.  A  flank  attack  directed  against  our  left 
from  Aisliiigen  and  Spicheren  was  warded  off  in  time  by  bat- 
talions of  the  Fifth  Division  stationed  in  reserve, 

"  The  fighting,  which  for  hours  had  been  conducted  with  the 
utmost  obstinacy  on  both  sides,  now  reached  its  climax.  Once 
more  the  enemy,  superior  still  in  numbers,  rallied  bis  entire 
forces  for  a  grand  and  impetuous  charge.  It  was  his  third 
attack  after  we  bad  occupied  the  wood  ;  but,  like  the  preceding 
■  ones,  this  last  effort  was  shortened  by  the  imperturbable  calm- 
ness of  our  infantry  and  artillery.  Like  waves  dashing  and 
breaking  against  a  rock,  the  enemy's  battalions  were  scattered 
by  our  gallant  troops.  After  tiiis  last  failure  the  enemy  beat  a 
rapid  retreat ;  fifty-two  French  battalions,  with  the  artillery  ot 
an  entire  corps,  stationed  in  an  almost  unassailable  position,  had 
tlius  been  defeated  by  twenty-seven  Prussian  battalions,  sup- 
ported by  but  the  artillery  of  one  division.  It  was  a  brilliant 
victory  indeed.  We  had  every  thing  against  us — numbers, 
guns,  and  the  nature  of  the  locality  —yet  we  prevailed. 
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"  Darkness  fast  setting  in  afforded  iis  valuat.e  aid  to  the 
enemy  in  effecting  his  retreat.  To  cover  tliis  backward  move- 
ment the  French  artillery  were  stationed  on  the  hills  skirting  tha 
battle-field  on  the  south,  where  tiiey  kept  up  a  continuous  but 
harmless  fire  for  a  considerable  time. 

"The  ground  was  too  difficult  for  the  cavalry  to  take  any 
part  in  the  action,  Kcvertbeless,  the  fruits  of  the  victory  were 
very  remarkable.  The  corps  under  General  Frossard  being 
entirely  demoralized,  dispersed.  The  road  it  took  in  its  baaty 
flight  was  marked  by  numerous  wagons  with  provisions  and 
clothing;  the  woods  were  filled  with  hosts  of  stragglers,  wan- 
dering about  in  a  pui-poseless  way,  and  large  stores  and  quan- 
tJcies  of  goods  of  every  description  fell  into  our  hands. 

"  While  the  battle  was  raging  at  Spicheren  Hill,  the  Thir- 
teenth Division  erosse<l  the  Saar  at  Werden,  occupied  Forbach, 
seized  vast  magaiiines  of  food  and  clothing,  and  thus  forced 
General  Frossard,  whose  retreat  was  covered  by  two  divisions 
of  General  Bazaine,  which  had  come  up  for  this  purpose,  to 
withdraw  to  the  southwest,  and  leave  free  the  road  to  St. 
Avoid. 

"  The  losses  were  very  serious  on  both  sides.  The  Fifth 
Division  alone  has  230  dead,  and  about  1,800  wounded.  The 
Twelfth  Infantry  has  32  officers  and  800  men  dead  or  wounded  ; 
next  to  this  the  Fortieth,  Eighth,  Forty-eighth,  Tliirty-ninth,  and 
Seventy-fourth  have  suffered  most.  The  batteries,  too,  have 
encountered  terrible  loss.  The  number  of  killed  and  wounded 
on  the  enemy's  side  is  at  least  equal  to  our  own.  The  un- 
wounded  prisoners  in  our  hands  already  exceed  2,000,  and  are 
increasing  hourly.  Wo  have  also  captured  40  pontoons  and  tha 
tents  of  the  camp," 

A  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Tr^ime,  who  was  on  tha 
Seld  four  days  later,  and  carefully  gleaned  the  particulars  of  tha 
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battle,  sent  to  that  paper  a  very  graphic  description  of  it.     TJd 
der  date  of  August  11.  lie  says : 

"  TcBterday  I  went  over  the  field  of  Spicheren,  where  there 
was  a  very  sharp  fight  on  Saturday — in  fact,  what  would  have 
been  called  a  battle  before  the  present  century,  there  having 
been  more  than  20,000  men  on  each  side  engaged.  Taking  the 
road  from  Saarbmck  to  Forbacb,  one  cHmhs  a  hill  which  com- 
mands the  town,  and  which  was  used  by  the  French,  in  their 
attack,  as  a  place  for  their  batteries.  Once  on  top  of  the  hill, 
a  level  plateau,  from  1,000  to  1,200  yards  deep,  extends  as  far 
as  the  hills  which  rise  to  *>he  left  of  tiie  village  of  Spicheren. 
On  these  hills  the  French  took  position  on  Saturday  last,  their 
line  extending  for  about  a  mile  from  the  hills,  across  the  high- 
road for  Forhach,  in  front  of  a  manufactory,  and  down  to  the 
railway-cutting.  They  were  enabled  completely  to  sweep  the 
plain  in  front  of  them;  and,  looking  at  its  level,  unbroken  ex- 
panse, one  wonders  bow  a  single  Prussian  ever  passed  it  alive. 

"The  French  position  on  the  hiils  was  naturally  a  very 
strong  one,  and  that  on  the  plain  had  been  strengthened  by  an 
intrencliment  thrown  up  in  front  of  the  troops.  About  10 
o'clock  in  the  morning  the  Prussians  began  the  attack  with 
eight  pieces  of  artillery  in  position  on  the  crest  of  the  hill  above 
Saarbruek.  ,  But  tliese  pieces  did  small  execution,  as  their  fire 
had  little  effect  on  the  French  sharpshcoters  on  the  rocks  above 
them. 

"  After  about  an  hour  of  artiUeiy-fire  from  the  PruBsiana, 
with  slight  effect,  the  heights  were  ordered  to  be  stormed  by 
two  battalions  of  the  Fourteenth  Eegiraent  (from  Pomeranja) ; 
these  men,  some  2,000  strong,  flung  down  their  knapsacks  and 
rnshed  across  the  intervening  plain  and  up  the  hill,  the  artillery 
»nd  the  rest  of  the  division  covering  the  advance  by  their  fire. 
But  the  French  fire  f-om  the  brow  of  the  hill  was  too  fearful, 
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and,  in  spite  of  the  loading  companies  having  actuallj  reached 
tiie  top,  it  vras  imi)o^ible  to  diive  out  the  French  ;  nor  waa  the 
attack  on  the  plain  directed  against  the  village  of  Spicheren 
more  snceessful.  The  French  were  strongly  posted  in  a  manu- 
factory at  the  entrance  to  the  village,  and  swept  all  the  plain 
for  nearly  a  mile  witli  their  Chassepots.  After  a  little  time  the 
Seventy-fourth  Regiment,  Hanoverian  (this  should  be  noted  as 
showing  how  little  foundation  there  is  for  the  idea  that  the 
Hanoverians  will  not  fight  against  the  French),  went  at  the 
heights  again.  They  succeeded  in  gaining  the  top,  but  could 
only  just  maintain  themselves  there,  and  were  thinking  of  retir- 
ing, as  night  was  coming  on  and  the  French  had  brought  three 
mitrail lenses,  which  did  much  execution  at  close  quarters,  into 
action.  Suddenly  drums  were  heard  on  the  right  of  the  French 
position,  in  a  wood  which  they  believed  would  effectually  pro- 
tect their  left  flank.  This  was  the  advance-guard  of  Genera! 
Zastrow's  corps,  and  their  arrival  settled  the  battle,  the  French 
being  completely  outflanked,  and  compelled  to  retire  in  some 
disorder  to  Forbach,  losing  many  prisoners,  as  some  of  their  men 
were  caught  between  the  two  bodies  of  Prussians. 

"  But  the  Prussian  victory  was  not  obtained  without  terrible 
.OSS  on  their  side.  Of  egrae  20,000  men  engaged,  there  were 
over  2,000  killed  and  wounded,  or  more  than  one  in  ten.  On 
>Vednesday,  when  I  visited  the  heights,  there  were  still  many 
French  and  Prussians  unburied,  some  of  them  looking  as  if  only 
asleep.  What  has  been  said  about  the  frightful  effect  of  the 
Chassepot  bullet  does  not  seem  to  have  been  exaggerated,  for 
many  of  the  wounds  on  the  Prussian  bodies  were  horrible  to 
look  at.  I  noticed  one  man  whose  whole  face  was  one  big 
wound,  a  ball  having  struck  him  just  under  the  eye  and  made 
ft  hole  one  conld  have  put  one's  list  into.  There  was  little  con- 
tortion in  the  bodies,  as  was  to  be  expected,  moat  of  the  wounds 
being  gunshot  ones.     There  was,  however,  some  hand-to-hand 
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fighting  in  the  final  struggle  for  the  top  of  the  hill.  The  mn* 
keta  and  hajonets  which  covered  the  ground  were  bi-oken  and 
bent  with  blows  given  and  received.  Even  the  French  ofiit-erf 
taken  prisonere  admit  the  great  daeh  and  hravery  shown  by  tha 
Prussians  in  their  attack  on  hills  whieh  I  can  say  from  expe- 
rience were  diiHeiilt  to  climb  without  an  alpenstock.  They  own 
tliat  the  mitraillenses  used  by  the  French  were  very  deadly  at 
close  q^narters,  but  they  affirm  that  at  any  distance  the  balls  fly 
60  wide  that  they  are  little  to  be  dreaded.  Though  some  of  tho 
bodies  are  stil!  nnburied,  most  of  thera  are  inteiTed,  and  piona 
hands  have  raised  rough  wooden  crosses  above  the  graves,  with 
the  names  of  those  who  sleep  below  inscribed  on  them.  FroB- 
Bard's  divkion  made  so  precipitate  a  reti'eat  from  Forbach,  that 
they  left  many  baggage-wagons  and  the  whole  of  their  pontoon- 
t.-ain  behind  them.  Tims  it  happened  that  they  did  not  break 
the  railway  up  at  Forbach ;  not  a  rail,  as  far  as  I  can  see— and 
1  have  been  all  along  the  hne  from  St.  Avoid  to  Saarbruck— !iaa 
been  disturbed." 

'The  casualties  of  this  battle,  as  subsequently  ascertained, 
■were:  General  Frangois,  killed  ;  the  French  (Frossard's  Second 
Corps)  retreated  in  great  disorder,  losing  3,000  to  4,000  pi-ison- 
ers,  and  pFobably  as  many  more  in  tilled  and  wounded  ;  quan- 
tities of  stores,  trains,  and  camps  were  captured.  Tlie  Fifth 
German  Division  lost  239  dead,  and  1,800  wounded ;  the  Twelfth 
Eegiment,  832  dead  and  wounded  ;  other  regiments  and  the  bat- 
teries also  lost  very  heavily. 

While  this  severe  fighting  was  in  progress  between  Saar- 
bruek  and  Forbach,  and  the  First  Gorman  Army  were  gallantly 
and  successfully  struggling  against  superior  numberSj  a  greater 
and  more  destructive  battle  was  raging  tlie  same  day  between 
the  Third  Gci-man  Army  (the  left  wing,  commanded,  by  the 
Crown-Prince,  Friedrich  Wilhclm,  of  Prussia)  and  tlie  French 
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right  wing,  led  by  Marshal  MacMalion,  the  hraveat  and  ableat 
of  the  French  generals. 

We  left  the  Crown-Prince  in  close  pnreuit  of  the  French, 
whom  he  had  defeated  and  routed  on  the  4th  of  August  at  "VVeis- 
senburg,  and  who  fled  toward  Woerth.  This  is  a  village  of 
about  1,300  inhabitants,  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Vosgea, 
twelve  miles  S.  W.  of  Weissenburg.  On  the  heights  west  of 
Wocrth  the  French  found  a  favorable  situation  to  make  a  stand 
against  the  Crown-Prince,  and  being  largely  reenforced,  and 
commanded  by  MacMahon  in  person,  they  were  sanguine  of 
victory.  Nowhere  during  the  war  did  the  French  troops  mani- 
fest more  determined  and  desperate  valor,  and  nowhere  did  they 
approach  more  nearly  to  a  great  success  than  in  this  battle. 
The  Crown-Prince's  report  of  it  does  full  Justice  to  the  bravery 
and  skill  of  his  antagonist.     He  says : 

"  On  the  5th  of  August  reliable  intelligence  was  reeei  ved  at 
tlie  headquarters  of  the  Third  Army,  that  Marshal  MacMahon 
was  busily  engaged  in  concentrating  his  troops  on  the  hills  west 
of  "Woertli,  and  that  he  was  being  reenforced  by  constant  aiTivals 
by  railway.  In  consequence  of  these  advices  it  was  resolved  to 
lose  no  time  in  effecting  a  change  of  front,  which  had  been  de- 
termined upon  a  few  days  previously,  but  not  yet  executed. 
The  Second  Bavarian  and  the  Fifth  Prussian  Corps  were  to 
remain  in  their  respective  positions  at  Lembach  and  Prensch- 
dorf;  the  Eleventh  Prussian  Corps  was  to  wheel  to  the  right 
and  encamp  at  Holschloeh,  with  yan  pushed  forward  towai'd  the 
river  Sauer;  and  the  First  Bavarian  Corps  was  to  advance  into 
the  neighborhood  of  Lobsann  and  Lampertsloch.  The  Cavalry 
Division  remained  at  Schonenburg,  fronting  west.  The  Corps 
Werder  {"Wiirtembei^  and  Baden  Divisions)  marched  to  Keimcra- 
■willer,  with  patrols  facing  the  Ilaguenau  forest. 

"  The   Fifth   Prussian   Corps,   on   the   evening  of  the   5th, 
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pushed  its  van  from  its  bivouac  at  PrenscIiJorf  on  to  the  heigh* 
east  of  Wocrth.  On  the  other  side  of  the  Saner  numeroua 
earap-fircs  of  the  enemy  were  visible  doring  the  night,  the 
French  outposts  occupying  the  heights  west  of  the  Sauer,  oiipo- 
site  Woerth  and  Gunstett.  At  dawn  of  the  6th  skirmishes  eom- 
meneed  along  the  line  of  the  ontposts,  which  caused  the  Prussian 
vanguard  to  send  a  battalion  into  Woerth.  At  8  o'clock  steady 
firing  was  heard  on  the  right  (Bavarian)  flank.  This,  and  the 
fire  the  enemy  directed  against  "Woerth,  caused  ns  to  station  the 
entire  artillery  of  the  Fiftb  Prussian  Corps  on  the  heights  east 
of  this  place,  and  try  to  relieve  tlie  Bavarians.  A  little  later 
the  Fifth  Corps  was  ordered  to  break  off  the  engagement,  it 
being  the  intention  of  our  generals  to  begin  the  battle  against 
the  concentrated  forces  of  tlie  enemy  only  when  the  change  of 
front  had  been  effected,  and  the  entire  German  army  was  ready 
to  be  brought  into  action.  At  7A5  o'clock  the  Fourth  Division 
(Bothmer)  of  the  Second  Bavarian  Corps  (Hartmann),  induced 
by  the  heavy  fire  of  the  outposts  near  Woerth,  had  left  their 
bivouac  at  Lembach,  and,  proceeding  by  Mattstall  and  Langen- 
Salzbacli,  after  a  sharp  engagement  penetrated  as  far  as  Kesch- 
willer,  where  they  spread,  fronting  to  the  south.  At  10.30 
o'clock  this  Bavarian  Corps,  supposing  the  order  to  break  off 
the  engagement,  whicli  had  been  given  to  the  Fifth  Prussians, 
to  extend  to  themselves,  \vitbdrew  to  Langen-Salzbach.  The 
enemy  being  thus  no  longer  pressed  on  his  left,  turned  all  his 
strength  with  the  greatest  energy  against  the  Fifth  Prussians 
at  Woerth.  Beenforcements  were  continually  thrown  in  by  rail. 
Finding  the  enemy  in  earnest  on  this  point,  and  perceiving  the 
Eleventh  Prussians  to  appi'oaeh  vigorously  in  the  direction  of 
Gamstett,  the  Fifth  Prussians  immediately  proceeded  to  the 
attack,  so  as  to  defeat  the  enemy,  if  possible,  before  he  had  time 
to  concentrate.  The  Twentieth  Brigade  was  the  first  to  defile 
through  Wcert)).  and  marched  toward  Elsasshausen  and  Frosoh- 
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wilier;  it  was  promptly  followed  by  the  Nineteenth  Brigade. 
The  French  stood  their  ground  with  the  utmost  pertinacity,  and 
their  fire  was  crushing.  Wliatever  the  gallantry  of  our  Tenth 
Division,  it  did  not  succeed  in  overcoming  the  obstinate  reeiet- 
ance  of  the  enemy.  Eventually,  the  Ninth  Division  having  been 
drawn  into  the  light,  the  whole  Fifth  Corps  found  itself  involved 
in  the  sanguinary  conflict  raging  along  the  heights  west  of 
Woerth. 

-  "At  1.15  p.  M.  orders  were  given  to  the  First  Bavarian  Corps 
(Von  der  Tann)  to  leave  one  of  its  two  divisions  where  it  stood, 
and,  sending  on  the  other  as  quick  as  possible  by  Lobsann  and 
Lampertsloeli,  seize  upon  the  enemy's  front  in  the  gap  between 
the  Second  Bavarian  Corps  at  Langen-Salzbacb  and  the  Fifth 
Prussian  Corps  at  Woerth.  The  Eleventh  Prassians  were  or- 
dered to  advance  fo  Elsasshausen.  skirt  the  forest  of  Niederwald, 
and  operate  against  Froschwlller.  Tlio  Wiirtemberg  Division 
jvas  to  proceed  to  Gunstett  and  follow  the  Eleventh  Prussians 
across  the  Sauer;  the  Baden  Division  was  to  remain  at  Saucr- 
burg. 

"  At  2  o'clock  the  combat  had  extended  along  the  entire  line. 
li  was  a  severe  struggle.  The  Fifth  Prussians  fought  at  'Woerth, 
the  Eleventh  Prussians  near  Elsasshausen.  In  his  strong  posi- 
tion on  and  near  the  heights  of  Frosehwiller,  the  enemy  oifered 
UB  a  most  intense  resistance.  The  First  Bavarian  Corps  I'cacbed 
Gorsdorff,  but  could  not  lay  hold  of  the  enemy  fast  enough ; 
the  Second  Bavarian  had  to  exchange  the  exhausted  troops  of 
the  Division  Bothmer,  who  had  spent  their  ammunition  in  the 
fierce  fights  of  the  morning,  for  the  Division  Walthcr,  Wbile 
the  Division  Bothmer  fell  back,  the  Brigade  Scleich  of  the 
Division  "VValther  marched  upon  Langcn-Salzbach,  The  Wiir- 
temberg  Division  approached  Gunstett. 

"  At  2  o'clock  fresh  orders  were  given.  The  Wiirtemberg 
Division  was  to  turn. toward  Reichshofen  by  way  of  Ebersbach, 
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to  threaten  tlie  eiieiny's  liue  of  retreat.  The  First  Bavaiian  was 
to  attack  at  once  and  dislodge  tlie  enemy  fi-uin  liis  jiosition  al 
Frosenwil'.er  and  in  the  ucigliboring  vineyards.  Between  2  and 
3  o'clock  the  enemy,  bringing  fresh  troops  into  the  field,  and  ad- 
vancing with  consummate  bravery,  assumed  the  otfenaive  against 
the  Fiftli  and  Eleventh  Prussian  Corps.  But  all  his  assaults 
were  beaten  off.  Thus  the  fight  was  briskly  going  on  at  Wocrtli, 
neither  party  making  much  progress,  till  at  length  the  brilliant 
attack  of  the  First  Bavarian  Corps  at  Grorsdorif,  and  of  the  First 
Wiirtcmberg  Brigade  on  the  extreme  left  at  Ebersbach,  decided 
the  fate  of  the  day, 

"  Toward  the  close  of  the  battle  the  French  attempted  a 
grand  cavalry  charge  against  the  Fifth  and  Eleventh  Corps, 
especially  against  the  artillery  of  these  troops.  Our  artillery 
awaited  tliem  in  a  stationary  position,  and  repulsed  them  with 
severe  loss.  The  infantry  did  so  likewise.  This  last  esperiraent 
having  failed,  the  enemy,  at  4  o'clock,  evaeuated  Froschwiller, 
and  retreated  through  the  mountain- passes  in  the  direction  of 
Bitche.  The  cavalry  of  all  our  divisions  were  despatched  in 
pursuit. 

"  The  cavalry  division  which,  on  account  of  tlie  difficult 
ground,  which  allowed  little  scope  for  its  manceuvres,  had  been 
left  at  Schouburg,  were  ordered,  at  3.30  o'clock,  to  advance  to 
(runstett.  On  the  morning  of  the  7th  this  cavalry  corps  began 
the  pursuit  in  the  direction  of  Ingweiler  and  Bronstwciler.  All 
the  troops  who  had  taken  part  in  the  engagement  bivouacked 
on  the  battle-field,  the  cavalry  at  Gunstett,  the  Baden  Division 
at  Sanerburg, 

"  Our  losses  are  great,  but  cannot,  as  yet,  be  exactly  esti- 
mated. The  enemy  lost  5,000  unwonnded  prisoners,  thirty  guns, 
six  mitrailleuses,  and  two  eagles.  The  enemy's  troops  arrayed 
against  us  were  General  MacMahon's  army,  and  the  Second  and 
Third  Divisions  of  the  Sixth  Corps." 
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Tiie  Fi-ench  attempted  to  make  a  stand  at  Niede)l)roDn  with 
their  artillery,  but  tlie  guns  were  cai)tared  by  the  Bavarian 
troops,  and  active  pursuit  was  made  on  all  the  roads  hy  the 
Gei-man  forces,  the  French  flying  in  confusion.  The  military 
chest  of  the  Fourth  French  Division  was  captured.  At  Saverne, 
twenty-five  miles  S.  W,  of  Woerth,  Marshal  MacMalioii  rallied 
his  disheartened  troops,  and  from  thence,  on  the  7th  of  August, 
despatched  his  official  report  to  the  Emperor.  As  the  army  of 
the  Crown-Prince,  however,  occupied  the  territory  between  him 
and  Metz,  his  communication  with  the  Emperor  was  broken, 
and  was  not  resumed  for  several  days ;  so  that,  for  ten  days  or 
more,  the  right  wing  of  the  French  army  was  entirely  cut  off 
fe)ni  the  remainder. 

The  Marshal's  report  was  as  follows : 

"  Satbkni;,  August  7. 
"  SiEE :  I  have  the  honor  to  acquaint  your  Majesty,  that,  on 
the  6th  of  August,  after  having  been  obliged  to  evacuate  Weis- 
senburg  on  the  previous  evening,  tlie  First  Corps,  with  the  object 
at  covering  the  railway  from  Strasbourg  to  Bitsclie,  and  the  prin- 
cipal roads  connecting  the  eastern  and  the  western  slopes  of  the 
Vosges,  occupied  tiie  following  praitions:  The  First  Division 
was  placed,  its  right  in  advance  of  Freichsweiller,  and  its  left 
in  the  direction  of  Keichehoffen,  resting  upon  a  wood  which 
covei-B  that  village.  Two  companies  were  detached  to  Neun- 
viller,  and  one  company  to  Joegersthal,  The  Third  Division 
occupied,  with  the  First  Brigade,  some  low  lulls  which  run  from 
Freichsweiller  and  slope  toward  Guersdorff.  The  Second  Bri- 
gade rested  its  left  on  Freichsweiller,  and  its  right  on  the  village 
of  Elsasshansen.  The  Fourth  Brigade  formed  an  uneven  line 
to  the  right  of  the  Third  Division,  its  First  Bngade  facing 
toward  Gunstedt,  and  its  Second  Brigade  opposite  the  village 
of  MiU-sbroun,  whicli,  on  account  of  insufficient  strengtli,  it  was 
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unable  to  occupy.  The  Division  Dmnesnil,  of  tlie  Soventli 
Corps,  which  had  rallied  to  ii:e  early  on  the  morning  of  the  6t)i, 
was  pliiccd  in  rear  of  the  Foui'th  Division.  There  were  held  in 
reseiTe  the  Second  Division,  in  rear  of  the  Second  Erigadc  ol 
the  Third  Division,  and  the  First  Brigade  of  the  Fourth  Divi- 
sion. Finally,  still  i'urther  in  the  rear,  was  the  Brigade  of  Light 
Cavalry,  under  the  command  of  General  Septenil,  and  Division 
of  Cuinissiera,  under  General  de  Bonnemain.  Michel's  Cavalry 
Brigade,  under  the  command  of  Genei-al  Dcchesmes,  was  sta- 
tioned in  the  rear  of  the  right  wing  of  the  Fourth  Division. 
At  7  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  enemy  appeared  befoje  the 
heights  of  Guersdorff,  and  opened  the  action  with  a  cannonade, 
which  he  immediately  supported  with  a  sustained  iire  from  bis 
tirailleurs  upon  the  First  and  Third  DiviBions.  The  attack  waa 
BO  vehement  that  the  First  Division  was  obliged  to  effeut  a 
change  of  front,  advancing  upon  its  right  wing,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  enemy  from  turning  the  general  position.  A  little 
later  the  enemy  largely  inci-eased  the  number  of  his  battciies, 
and  opened  fire  upon  the  other  position  which  we  occupied  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Sauerbach.  Although  even  more  heuvy 
and  more  strongly  marked  than  the  first,  wliich  was  still  main- 
tained, this  second  demonstration  was  but  a  feigned  attack, 
which  was  warmly  repulsed.  Toward  noon  the  enemy  directed 
his  attack  toward  our  right.  Clouds  of  sharpshooters,  supported 
by  considerable  masses  of  infantry,  and  protected  by  upward  of 
sixty  pieces  of  artillery  placed  upon  the  heights  of  Gunstedt, 
rushed  upon  the  Second  Division  and  upon  the  Second  Brigade 
of  the  Third  Division,  which  occupied  the  village  ofElsase- 
hausen.  Despite  repeated  offensive  movements  vigorously  exe- 
euted,  and  notwithstanding  the  well-directed  fire  of  the  artillei^ 
and  several  brilliant  cavalry  charges,  our  right  was  broken  after 
many  hours'  obstinate  resistance.  It  was  4  o'clock.  I  ordered 
»  retreat.     It  was  protected  by  tlie  First  and  Second,  wliich  pre 
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sented  a  bold  front,  and  enabled  the  other  troops  to  retire  with- 
out being  too  closely  barasaed.  The  retreat  was  effected  upon 
Saverne  by  Niederbronn,  where  the  Division  of  General  Guyot 
de  Lespard,  belonging  to  the  Fifth  Corps,  which  had  just  arrived 
there,  look  up  position,  and  did  not  withdraw  until  nightfall. 
I  submit  inclosed  with  this  report  to  His  Majesty  the  names  of 
officers  wounded,  killed,  or  missing,  which  have  been  reported 
■  to  me.  Tliis  list  is  incomplete,  and  I  will  forward  a  complete 
petnrn  as  soon  as  I  shall  be  in  a  position  to  do  so. 

"MAcMAnoN." 

King  WiiJielm  telegraphed  to  the  Queen,  on  the  night  after 
this  battle,  as  follows : 

"  Good  news.  A  great  victory  has  been  won  by  our  Fritz. 
God  be  praised  for  His  mercy.  We  captured  4,000  prisoners, 
thirty  guns,  two  standards,  and  six  mitraHieurs,  MacMahon, 
during  the  fight,  was  heavily  reenforced  from  the  main  array. 
The  contest  was  very  severe,  and  lasted  from  11  o'clock  in  the 
morning  until  9  o'clock  at  night,  when  tiie  French  retreated, 
leaving  the  field  to  us.     Our  losses  were  heavy." 

The  two  defeats  (of  Frossard  and  MacMaJion),  both  occuiv- 
ring  on  the  same  day,  were  a  veiy  severe  blow  to  Napoleon 
HI,  but,  with  his  accustomed  stoicism,  he  telegraphed  to  the 
Empress : 

"  Marshal  MacMahon  has  lost  a  battle.  Genera!  Frossard, 
on  the  Saar,  has  been  obliged  to  retire.  His  retreat  was  effected 
in  good  order.     All  can  be  reestablished." 

The  next  day  further  disasters  to  the  French  cause  were 
■sported.     Haguenau,  a  considerable  town  of  Alsace,  was  cap- 
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tured  by  tbe  Baden  Cavalry,  the  French  taken  prisoners,  01 
diiren  out,  and  the  town  occupied  by  the  Gennans.  The  same 
cavaliy  overran  the  greater  part  of  Akace,  taking  many  Dris- 
oners,  and  beleaguering  Pfalzhurg,  Bitche,  and  Luneville.  At 
the  west,  Saargemund  was  occupied,  and  Forbach  taken  after  a 
slight  action.  On  the  7th  of  August  the  Emperor  telegraphed 
to  the  Empress : 

"  My  communication  with  MacMabon  being  broken,  I  liad, 
until  yesterday,  but  httle  news  of  him.  General  Laigle  informed 
me  that  MacMalion  had  lost  a  battle  against  very  considerable 
forces  of  the  enemy,  and  that  be  had  withdrawn  in  good  order.  , 
The  battle  began  at  1  o'clock,  and  did  not  appear  very  serioua 
until  gradually  increasing  reenforcements  came  up  on  the  ene- 
my's side,  without,  however,  compelling  the  Second  Corps  to 
fall  back.  Only  between  G  and  7  o'clock,  as  the  enemy  became 
constantly  more  compact,  did  the  Second  Corps,  and  the  regi- 
ments from  other  corps  which  served  as  his  supports,  fall  back 
upon  the  hills.  TSie  night  was  quiet.  I  go  to  the  centre  of  our 
position," 

Major-Gencral  Lebceuf,  commanding  the  French  forces,  re- 
ported the  same  day  to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior : 

"  After  a  series  of  engagements,  in  which  the  enemy  brought 
heavy  forces  into  the  field,  Marshal  MacMahon  was  forced  to 
fall  back  from  liis  first  line.  The  Corps  of  General  Frossard  had 
a  fight  yesterday,  from  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  with  an  entire 
army  of  the  enemy.  Having  held  his  position  until  6  o'clock, 
he  ordered  a  retreat,  which  was  made  in  good  order." 

Cp  to  the  evening  of  the  7th  of  August  all  unfavorable  news 
had  been  careftiUy  kept  from  the  people  of  Paris.     The  battle 
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of  Weisscnburg  had  been  represented  as  a,  Frcncli  victory  ;  bin 
this  deception  was  Buspected  and  resented  by  tlit  people,  and 
the  Empress  found  herself  compelled  to  acknowledge  partially 
the  misfortunes  which  had  befallen  the  army.  Accordingly,  the 
following  proclamation  was  made  public  in  the  evening,  though 
dated  in  the  morning, 

"  Feeschmeb  :  The  opening  of  the  war  has  not  been  favor- 
able to  us.  We  have  suffered  a  check.  Let  us  be  firm  under 
wis  iti.o.de,  and  Iti  us  nast«n  to  repair  it.  Let  there  be  but  one 
party  in  the  land — that  of  France;  a  single  flag — that  of  the 
national  honor.  I  come  among  you,  faithful  to  my  mission  and 
duty.  Toa  will  see  me  tbe  first  in  danger  to  defend  the  flag  of 
France.  I  adjure  all  good  citizens  to  maintain  order.  To  agi- 
tate would  be  to  conspire  with  our  enemies. 

"  Done  at  tho  Palace  of  the  Tuileries,  the  7th  day  of  August, 
1870,  at  11  o'clock  a.  m. 

(Signed)  "  The  Empress  Regent, 

"  EuOEHIB." 

This  proving  unsatisfactory,  as  giving  no  details,  the  Minis- 
ters very  reluctantly  published  the  despatches  of  the  Emperor 
and  Marshal  Lebteuf ;  and  as  they  were  by  this  time  thoroughly 
alarmed,  tliey  appended  also  the  following  appeal,  signed  by  the 
Ministers  then  in  Paris. 

"  Details  of  our  losses  are  wanting.  Our  troops  are  full  of 
clan.  The  situation  is  not  compi'omiscd ;  but  the  enemy  is  on 
our  territory,  and  a  serious  effoii  is  necessary.  A  battle  ap- 
peare  imminent.  In  the  presence  of  this  grave  news  our  duty 
is  plain.  We  appeal  to  the  pati-iotism  and  the  energy  of  all- 
The  Chamberg  have  been  convoked.  We  are  placing  Paris  with 
all  possible  haste  in  a  state  of  defence.     In  order  to  facilitate  the 
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execution  of  militaj-y  preparations,  we  declare  the  capital  in  »■ 
state  of  siege.  There  mnst  he  no  faiiit-heartedneas,  no  divisions 
Our  resources  are  immense.  Let  us  pursne  the  struggle  withon* 
flinching,  and  the  country  will  be  saved, 

"  Paris,  the  7th  of  August,  1870,  at  10  p.  jl 

"  By  order  of  the  Empress  Regent," 

In  connection  with  these  demonstrations,  other  changea 
were  dictated  by  Napoleon  HI  and  made  by  the  Government. 
Among  these  wore  the  dismission  of  Marshal  Lebceuf  from  the 
command  of  the  army,and  the  appointment  of  Marshal  Bazaine 
in  his  place,  and  the  promotion  of  General  Trochu  to  be  Major- 
General  in  the  army  and  commander  of  Paris.  Ollivier  waa 
also  compelled  to  resign  his  premiership,  and  Palikao  made 
Prcmiur. 
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THERE  were,  iii3eei5,  at  this  time,  inclieations  of  the  spee.lj' 
approach  of  a  revolution  Id  Paris,  hoarse  mufterings  of  the 
coming  etorm  wliich  was  destined  to  overthrow  the  dynasty  of 
the  Man  of  December— the  despot  who  for  twenty-one  years  Imd 
crushed  pitilessly  the  liberty  which  he  professed  to  eherish,  and 
to  which  he  owed  his  own  elevation  to  power.  A  few  ditys  more 
of  grace  were  left  to  him,  but  most  of  them  were  passed  in  fierce 
battlus  and  overwhelming  defeats. 

We  resume  our  narrative  in  chronological  order.  While  the 
First  Army  (General  von  Steinmetz's)  and  the  Third  Army  (the 
Crown-Prince  Priedrich  Wiihelm's)  had  both  done  some  des- 
perate fighting  with  the  French,  and  the  latter,  in  particular, 
had  signalized  ita  valor  both  at  Weissenburg  and  Woerth,  the 
Second,  or  Army  of  the  Centre,  commanded  by  Prince  Friedrich 
Karl,  and  with  which  the  King  of  Pni^ia  had  his  headquarters, 
had  not  been  in  any  engagement.  Indeed,  they  did  not  leave 
their  position  aroimd  Tlomburg,  in  Eh enish- Bavaria,  untO  the 
6th  oi  Augnst,  and  the  King  did  not  move  forward  nntil  the  8th 
or  9th.  On  the  6th,  before  marching  to  the  frontier-line  on  the 
Saar,  Prince  -Friedrich  Karl  issued  the  following  order,  hearing 
evidence,  lihe  most  of  the  German  proclamations,  of  the  desire 
of  the  German  commanders  to  conduct  the  war  on  civilized  and 
Christian  principles : 

"  Soldiers  of  the  Skcohd  Armt  :  You  enter  npon  the  soil 
of  France.     The  Emperor  Napoleon  has,  without  any  reason, 
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declared  war  upon  Germany,  and  Mb  army  ai'e  our  « 
Tlie^"'rench  people  has  not  been  asked  if  it  ■wiahed  to  carry  on 
a  bloody  M-ar  with  its  German  neiglibors.  A  reason  for  enmitv 
is  not  to  be  found.  Meet  the  feeling  of  the  peaceable  inliab- 
itanta  of  France  with  a  like  sentiment ;  show  them  that,  in  our 
century,  two  civilized  people  do  not  forget  their  humanity  even 
in  wai-ring  with  each  other.  Bear  always  in  mind  how  your 
fathers  would  have  felt  if  an  enetny — which  God  forbid ! — over- 
ran our  provinces.  Sliow  the  French  that  the  German  people 
confronting  its  enemy  is  not  only  great  and  brave,  but  also  well 
controlled  and  noble-minded." 

Two  days  later  the  King  issued  from  his  headquarters  at 
Hombnrg  the  following  general  order  to  all  the  armies  in  the 
field : 

"  Soldiers  :  The  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  forced  back  after 
bloody  fighting,  has  ali'eady  carrieij  a  great  part  of  our  arn)y 
over  the  frontier.  Many  corps  will  enter  upon  the  French  soil 
to-day  and  to-morrow,  t  expect  that  the  self-discipline  with 
which  you  have  heretofore  distinguished  yourself  will  be  also 
especially  maintained  in  the  enemy's  territory.  We  carry  on 
no  war  against  the  peaceable  inhabitants  of  the  land ;  it  is,  on 
the  contrary,  the  duty  of  every  honest  soldier  to  protect  private 
property,  and  not  to  allow  the  good  reputation  of  our  army  to 
be  marred  by  even  one  example  of  lawlessness.  I  depend  upon 
the  excellent  feeling  which  possesses  the  army,  but  also  upon 
the  vigilance  and  rigor  of  all  commanders." 

On  the  same  day  the  veteran  von  Steinmetz,  from  his  head- 
quarters at  Saarbruck,  addressed  his  troops,  already  baptized  in 
blood  in  the  fierce  fight  for  the  possession  of  the  heights  of 
Bpiclieren,  in  the  following  determined  language ; 
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"  SoLDiEBS  OF  THE  FiRST  Akmt  I  By  commiiud  of  Hii 
Majesty  tlie  King,  the  First  Army  will  to-morrow  cross  the 
'French  boundary.  Let  us  greet  this  first  result  of  our  previous 
efforts  as  we  enter  upon  the  enemy's  territory  with  a  Iiearty 
imrrah  for  our  wise,  supreme  war-leader.  Of  your  good  conduct 
in  the  struggle  which  awaits  us  with  an  equally  brave  army,  I 
am  assured  by  your  love  of  the  fatherland,  your  courage,  and 
your  just  pride,  which  forbid  you  to  suffer  the  insults  cast  upon 
us  by  an  intemperate  opponent,  to  remain  unnoticed.  But  tha 
peace-loving  citizen  and  countryman,  as  yon  will  say  yourselves, 
stands  under  the  protection  of  the  humanity  which  is  compre- 
hended in  Prussian  discipline,  I  trust  that  you  will  never 
falsify  either  the  one  or  the  other  by  excesses  which  can  nererv- 
''6  countenanced  by  your  superiors.  Wiien  and  where  the 
enemy  confronts  us,  I  expect  that  he  will  be  attacked  with  the 
greatest  determination.  For  the  cavalry  it  is  already  a  principle 
of  long  standing  that  it  always  attacks  first.  The  excuse,  that 
there  was  nothing  to  be  done,  I  can  never  allow,  when  tha 
thimder  of  the  cannon  can  be  heard.  On  the  contrary,  each 
detachment  of  troops  must  march  toward  that  direction,  and, 
arrived  upon  the  battle-field,  inform  itself  upon  the  condition 
of  the  fight,  in  order  to  attack  at  once,  in  the  best  way.  The 
same  sound  must  also  serve  as  a  guide  to  each  superior  com- 
mander in  a  pitched  battle.  One  thing  more.  What  can  be 
done  on  one  day  must  never  be  distnbuted  over  two  days. 
Only  with  the  greatest  energy  can  great  results  be  attained,  and, 
with  them,  the  peace  M-hich  God  will  give  us  after  victorious 
combat." 

On  the  9th  of  August  the  Baden  contingent  of  the  German 
army  approached  Strasbourg,  and  summoned  it  to  sin-render 
General  Uhrich,  the  French  commander,  refused,  and  the  next 
day  issued  the  following  proclamation; 
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"Disturbing  rumors  and  panics  have  been  sprcaii,  either  bj 
accident  or  design,  witliiii  the  past  few  days  in  our  brave  city. 
Some  individuals  have  dared  to  express  tlie  opinion  that  tho 
place  would  surrender  witliout  a  blow.  We  protest  energetic- 
ally, in  the  name  of  a  population  courageous  and  French,  against 
these  weak  and  criminal  forebodings.  The  ramparts  are  armed 
with  400  cannon,  Tlie  garrison  consists  of  11,000  men,  wrthont 
reckoning  the  stationary  National  Guard.  If  Strasbonrg  is 
attacked,  Strasbonrg  will  defend  herself  as  long  as  there  shall 
remain  a  soldier,  a  biscuit,  or  a  eai'tridge.  The  well-affected 
may  reassure  tliemselves ;  as  to  others,  they  have  but  to  with 
draw, 

"  The  General  of  Division,  Uhbioh, 
"  The  Prefect  of  the  Bas-Ehin,  Baron  Peon. 
"  Strasbourg,  August  10." 

On  the  llth  of  August  the  three  German  armies  forming 
the  advance  alt  stood  upon  French  soil,  and  King  Wilhelm 
addressed  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  departments  then  in  posses- 
eion  of  the  German  army  the  following  proclamation  : 

"  We,  Wilhelra,  King  of  Prussia,  give  notice  to  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  French  departments  in  possession  of  the  Geiman 
army  as  follows:  Ailer  the  Emperor  Napoleon  had  attacked 
by  sea  and  by  land  the  German  nation,  which  desired,  and  still 
desires,  to  live  at  peace  with  the  French  people,  I  assumed  the 
chief  command  over  the  German  armies  in  order  to  repel  this 
attack.  In  the  progress  of  events  I  have  had  occasion  to  cross 
the  French  boundary.  I  make  war  with  the  French  soldiers, 
ftnd  not  with  the  citizens  of  France.  These  will,  therefore,  con- 
tinue, to  enjoy  a  perfect  security  of  their  persons  and  their 
property  just  so  long  as  they  do  not  deprive  me,  by  their  own 
hostile  acts  against  the  Gei-mau  troops,  of  the  right  to  extend 
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to  them  my  protection.  The  generals  who  command  the  dif- 
ferent corps  will  eBtablish  by  especial  regulations,  which  shah 
oe  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  public,  the  mcasores  which 
are  to  be  taton  against  communities  or  against  single  persons, 
who  set  themselves  in  opposition  to  the  usages  of  war.  They 
will  in  similar  manner  fix  every  thing  in  regard  to  requisitions 
which  shall  be  demanded  by  the  necessities  of  the  troops.  They 
will  also  fix  the  rate  of  exchange  between  German  and  French 
currency,  in  order  to  make  the  single  transactions  between  the 
troops  and  the  people  easy." 

The  defeat  of  Marshal  MacMahon  at  Woertb,  with  the  sub- 
sequent slight  but  disastrous  engagements  at  Niederbronn  and 
Reichshofen,  was  found  to  be  even  more  appalling  than  was  at 
first  supposed.  His  losses,  as  ascertained  some  days  later,  were 
more  than  9,000  killed  and  wounded,  and  0,500  pi-isonera, 
besides  a  very  considerable  number  of  deserters.  Maldng  the 
best  of  this  great  yet  inevitable  misfortune,  he  issued,  on  the 
Sth  of  August,  the  following  order  of  the  day  to  his  remnant  of 
an  army; 

"  SoLDiEES :  In  the  battle  of  the  6th  of  August,  iortune 
betrayed  your  courage,  but -you  yielded  your  positions  only 
after  a  heroic  resistance  which  lasted  not  less  than  nine  honrs. 
Tou  were  35,000  against  140,000,  and  were  overwhelmed  by 
force  of  numbers.  Tinder  these  conditions  defeat  is  glorious, 
and  history  will  say  that  in  the  battle  of  Froschweiler  the 
French  showed  the  greatest  valor.  Ton  have  suffered  heavy 
losses,  but  those  of  the  enemy  are  much  greater.  Although  yoo 
have  not  been  successful,  you  see  a  cause  for  your  misfortune 
which  makes  the  Emperor  satisfied  with  you,  and  the  entire 
country  recognize  that  you  have  worthily  sustained  the  honor 
oi  the  fiag.     Let  ns  show  that,  tliougb  subjected  to  the  severest 
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tests,  tho  First  Corps,  forgetting  these,  closes  up  its  rai-ks  and, 
God  aidiug  us,  let  us  seize  great-and  briUiant  revenge." 

The  necessity  for  strong  reiinforcements  compelled  MacMalion 
to  summon  to  his  aid  General  De  Failly  (a  portion  of  whose 
corps  had  already  been  with  him  at  Woerth)  and  Generals  Can 
rohert  and  De  Caen,  both  of  whom  were  in  aoiithern  Alsace. 
With  all  these  troops,  however,  he  could  only  gather  from 
50,000  to  60,000  men,  so  far  had  the  real  numbei-s  of  the  French 
army-corps  fallen  below  their  nominal  standard,  and  so  nnmer- 
cue,  even  in  this  first  stage  of  the  war,  were  the  deserters.  The 
nomioal  strength  of  these  four  army-corps  had  been  200,000 
men.  Having  obtained  th^e  reenfoicements,  MacMahon  fell 
back  to  Kaney  and  Toul,  his  objective  being  Paris  by  way  of 
Bar-le-Dnc  and  Clialons,  as  he  saw  very  clearly  that,  unless  a 
strong  force  was  interposed  between  Paris  and  the  Prussian 
armies,  they  could  not  be  checked  in  their  victorious  march 
toward  the  French  capital ;  and  the  probability  of  tlielr  reacli- 
ing  that  city  was  much  greater  than  that  of  the  French  entering 
Berlin  as  conquerors,  as  the  Emperor  had  promised  them  at  tho 
beginning  of  the  war.  It  was  necessary,  moreover,  that  he 
should  bo  in  a  position  to  receive  the  large  recnforceraents  yet 
to  be  sent  out  from  Paris,  tliat  lie  might  attack  the  Prussians  in 
flank,  while  Bazaine,  who  was  now  in  chief  command  under  tho 
Emperor,  and  was  gathering  a  large  army  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Metz,  should  attack  them  in  front.  Tliese  plans,  however, 
were  destined  to  be  suddenly  and  completely  frustrated.  The 
Crown-Prince  of  Prussia,  who,  after  the  battle  of  Woerth,  ascer- 
tained what  was  tlie  line  upon  which  MacMahon  was  retreating, 
and  had  drawn  his  own  anoy  northward  to  Saar-union,  to  within 
reach  of  the  other  armies,  commenced  a  relentless  pursuit  of  tlio 
Vrench  general  through  Nancy  and  Toul,  leaving  to  the  German 
eservcs  the  siege  and  reduction  of  the  small  fortified  places  on 
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the  route,  and  pressed  on  liia  rear  through  Commercy,  Uar-le. 
Due,  and  Chalons,  not  relinc|TiiBlnng  the  pursuit  M-lien  Mac- 
Mahon  turned  nortliward  and  attempted  to  create  a  diversion  in 
favor  of  Eazaine. 

Meanwhile,  as  we  have  already  intimated,  Bazaine,  falling 
back  from  St.  Avoid,  which  had  heen  for  a  time  liis  headquar- 
ters, eoiieentratea  aa  large  a  force  as  possible  in  the  vicinity  of 
Metz,  the  strongest  and  best-provided  of  the  French  fortresses, 
but  found,  to  his  great  annoyance  and  dismay  when  he  reached 
the  Moselle,  that  an  infantry  force,  the  advance  of  Prince  Fried- 
rich  Kaid'e  army,  had  secured  an  eligible  location  for  crossing 
that  river  at  Pont-a-Mousson,  less  than  twenty  miles  south  of 
Metz,  'With  his  large  army,  now  nnnibcring  probably  150, OOf 
or  more  troops,  it  would  not  answer  for  him  to  be  shut  np  ana 
besieged  in  Metz  by  the  Prussian  armies ;  yet  he  was  in  great 
penl  of  being  caught  there,  for  General  Froasard,  who  came  in 
with  his  corps  from  St.  Avoid  on  the  13th  of  August,  reported 
himself  pressed  closely  all  tho  way  by  the  Germans ;  the  ad- 
vance of  von  Steinmetz's  army  and  the  Second  German  Army 
[Prince  Friedrich  Karl's)  were  known  to  be  coming  in  groat 
force  from  the  south.  Tlie  Emperor  and  the  Prince  Imperial 
thought  it  necessary  to  leave  Metz,  and  did  so  at  11  A.  M.  on 
Sunday,  going,  liowever,  no  farther  than  Longneviile,  near  Metz, 
that  day.  He  left  the  following  address  to  the  inliabitants  of 
Metz,  which  was  posted  about  the  city  after  his  departure : 

"  On  quitting  you  to  fight  the  invaders,  I  confide  to  your 
patriotism  the  defence  of  this  great  city.  You  will  never  allow 
the  enemy  to  take  possession  of  this  bulwark  of  France,  and  I 
trust  you  will  rival  the  army  in  loyalty  and  courage.  I  shall 
ever  remember  with  gratitude  the  reception  1  have  found  within 
your  walls,  and  I  hope  that  in  more  joyous  times  I  may  be  able 
to  return  to  thank  you  for  your  noble  conduct." 
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Tliis  effort  to  witlidraw  Bazaine's  army  from  Metz  had  iDeen 
in  spite  of  the  attempted  Becrecy, obeerved  by  the  Prussian  com- 
manders,  and  a  reeonnoissanee  in  force  oidered  to  prevent 
it.  Bazaine  was  moving  his  advance  across  the  Moselle,  on 
the  Verdnn  road,  when  the  advanee-gaard  of  the  First  Army 
(von  Steinmetz's)  fell  upon  his  rear-guard  about  4  p.  m.,  and 
compelled  some  of  his  divisions  to  face  about  to  resist  the  attack. 
The  First  and  Seventh  Corps  of  the  First  Army  soon  came  up 
to  support  the  attack ;  and  the  Ninth  Corps  of  the  Second 
Army,  having  arrived  from  Pont-a-Mouason,  joined  in.  The 
foregoing  plan  of  the  roads  and  villages  west  of  Metz,  and  of 
the  position  of  the  Prussian  and  French  forces,  will  materially 
aid  our  understanding  of  this  and  the  battles  of  the  following 
days. 

The  battle  of  Sunday,  August  14th,  was  most  severe  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Moselle,  toward  which  the  different  corps  of  the 
Fii-st  Army  were  rapidly  marching  to  cross  the  river  at  Jouy, 
Coiney,  and  various  other  points  between  Metz  and  Pont-a-Mous 
son.  Bazaine,  desirous  of  making  good  his  retreat  upon  Ver- 
dun, and  finding  that  the  Prussians  were  in  large  force  in  the 
woods  around  Bomy,  a  small  village  east  of  the  Moselle,  at  the 
junction  of  the  Boalay,  St.  Avoid,  and  Forbach  roads,  and  in 
tlie  villages  to  the  northeast  of  that  village,  determined  to  re- 
pulse their  attack;  and  when  tliey  opened  fire  upon  the  out- 
works of  Metz,  I'Adrairault's  corps,  wliich  was  just  starting  for 
Verdun,  together  with  the  Third  Corps,  De  Caen's,  and  the 
Imperial  Guard,  under  General  Bourbaki,  and  the  gari-ison  of 
Fort  St.  Quentin,  advanced  to  the  attack.  The  buttle  raged 
from  a  little  after  4  p.  m.  to  nearly  9  p.  m.  The  French  make  no 
mention  of  their  position  at  the  beginning  of  the  fight,  but  only 
speak  of  the  German  force  as  near  Bomy  ;  but  the  Germans  say 
that  the  French  line  at  the  beginning  was  Nouilly,  Noissevjlle, 
Montay,  and  Colombey,  and  that  they  were  forced  back  into  the 
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fortiflcations  of  Metz,  and  held  there  by  the  threatening  po&itioo 
of  the  Second  Army,  which  was  across  the  Moselle,  and  com- 
manded the  road  to  Verdun  by  Mars-la-Tjur.  The  accounta  ot 
the  two  parties  are  conflicting,  but  hoth  agiee  that  it  was  a  very 
severe  action,  and  that  the  losses  were  heaviest  on  the  side  of 
the  Prussians,  though  they  accomplished  thein  object  of  detain- 
ing the  French  in  Metz  until  they  could  bring  their  own  troops 
across  the  Moselle,  and  flank  and  defeat  all  the  eS'ortB  of  the 
French  general  to  retreat  toward  Paris. 

The  German  account  of  tlie  battle,  which  is  official,  but  gives 
very  few  details,  is  as  foUowB : 

"The  ..-mbats  of  the  14th,  16th,  and  IStti  of  August  are 
closely  connected  with  each  other.  After  the  defeat  sustained 
by  their  advanced  guard  at  Saarbruek  on  the  6th,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  the  complete  dissolution  of  their  right  wing  under 
Marshal  MacMahon,  the  bulk  of  the  hostile  army  retreated  on 
the  line  of  the  Moselle.  The  fortress  of  Thionviile  and  the  very 
important  position  of  Metz,  with  its  intrenched  camp,  gave 
extraordinary  strength  to  tliis  line.  A  du-ect  attack  upon  it 
would  have  been  difficult.  The  armies  wei'C,  therefore,  directed 
south  of  Metz  toward  the  Moselle,  in  order  to  pass  tlie  river 
above  the  fortress,  and  so  attack  the  enemy.  The  movement  of 
great  masses,  which  could  only  be  carried  .on  in  a  considerab:.3 
breadth  of  country,  had  to  be  secured  by  special  precautions. 
The  First  Army,  consequently,  undertook  to  cover  this  march. 

"  As  tlie  enemy  for  a  time  seemed  disposed  to  await  an  attack 
on  the  east  side  of  Metz,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Moselle,  in  a 
~trong  position  on  the  French  side,  the  nearest  divisions  of  the 
Second  Army  were  so  approximated  to  the  First  Army  as  to  he 
able  promptly  to  support  it.  Meantime  the  other  corps  of  the 
Second  Army  had  already  crossed  the  Moselle.  The  enemy 
consequently  saw  himself  forced,  in  order  not  tfl  lose  his  com- 
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mnnicationB  with  Paris,  to  evacuate  the  right  bank  of  the 
Moselle  before  Metz,  as  he  could  aot  venture  to  attempt  an 
attack  on  our  movement.  The  advanced  guard  of  tlie  Firal 
Army,  pushing  on  toward  him,  promptly  discovered  this  retreat, 
and  in  the  encounter  of  the  14tli  of  August  thi'ew  itself  on  the 
French  rear-guai-d,  forcing  it  forward  on  the  marching  columns 
of  their  main  army.  The  enemy  was  obliged  to  move  round 
Bome  of  his  divisions  to  support  it,  while  on  our  side  the  entire 
First  and  Seventh  Coi-ps,  and  some  detachments  of  the  nearest 
(Ninth)  Army  Corps  of  the  Second  Ai-my,  joined  in  the  engage- 
ment. The  enemy  was  forced  back  and  pursued  till  under 
shelter  of  the  cannons  of  the  Metz  forts  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Moselle.  This  combat  had,  moreover,  this  gi^eat  advantage, 
that  it  delayed  the  enemy's  retreat.  This  advantage  it  was  pos- 
sible to  profit  by." 

Correspondents  on  both  sides  supply  the  following  additional 
items  respecting  the  battle : 

"  With  all  the  caution  used  by  the  French  in  attempting  to 
conduct  the  evacuation  secretly,  they  could  not  escape  tlie  vigi- 
lant Germans.  About  4  p.  m.  the  preparations  of  the  troopa 
lying  among  the  advanced  works  of  Metz  were  so  apparent,  that 
two  divisions  were  ordered  to  reconnoitre  these  troopa.  One 
division  marched  along  the  highway  from  St.  Avoid,  tlie  other 
by  another  road  south  of  the  former.  The  latter  got  into  action 
first,  and  attacked  so  boldly  that  De  Caen's  coips,  and  parts  of 
Frossard's,  were  forced  to  face  about.  The  French  occupied,  in 
the  beginning,  Serviguy,  Noifiseville,  Montay,  Colonibey.  On 
the  right  (German)  wing  the  First  Army-Corps  advanced  against 
Noieseville  and  Montay,  and  on  the  left  wing  the  Seventh  and 
\ialf  of  the  Ninth  Corps  were  engaged.  While  the  infantry 
were  maintaining  a  heavv  fight,  the  artillery  of  the  First  and 
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Thirteenth  Divisions,  fourteen  batteries  in  all,  succeeded  in 
taking  up  a  position  in  the  general  form  of  a,  horse-shoe  on  the 
hills  north  of  Montay,  and  poured  a  concentric  and  wcll-deliT- 
ered  fire  until  nightfall  upon  the  enemy's  line,  which  proved 
very  effective,  in  spite  of  the  setting  sun  and  an  unfavoi-able 
■wind.  The  French  showed  less  skill  in  using  their  guns.  The 
French  were  gradually  driven  backwards,  and  their  positions 
repeatedly  stormed.  Toward  evening  General  I'Admiranlt, 
determining,  as  a  last  resort,  to  make  an  offensive  movement, 
attempted  with  his  Fourth  Corps  to  turn  the  right  wing  of  his 
enemy  toward  Servigny ;  but  General  Manteuffel,  bringing  up 
his  reserves,  repulsed  the  attack.  At  10  o'clock  the  Germans 
returned  to  their  bivouacs.  The  French  were  held  back  for  a 
day  more,  which  invaluable  time  was  put  to  good  use  by  the 
troops  hurrying  over  the  Moselle  at  Pont-a-Mousson,  where 
Prince  Fi-iedricb  Karl  was  pusiiing  northwestward  toward  the 
French  line  of  retreat.  Losses  heavy  on  both  sides,  French 
accounts  say  that  most  of  their  men  were  wounded  in  the  feet. 
Marshal  Banaine  was  said  to  be  slightly  wounded  in  the  foot  by 
a  shell  which  killed  his  horse :  1,200  to  1,500  of  their  wounded 
were  brought  back  in  Metz,  The  Germans  were  thought  to 
have  lost  2,600  to  3,500. 

"The  regiments  most  closely  engaged  on  the  French  side 
were  the  Sixty-ninth,  Ninetieth,  Forty-fourth,  Sixtieth,  Eighti- 
eth, Thirty-third,  Fifty-fourth,  Sisty-fii\h,  and  Eighty-filth  of  the 
line ;  the  Eleventh  and  Fifteenth  Foot  Chasseurs ;  and  the  Eighth, 
Kinth,  and  Tenth  batteries  of  the  First  Regiment  of  Artillery. 
Tliose  which  suffered  most  were  the  Forty-fourth  and  Ninetieth 
of  the  line,  and  the  Fifteenth  Foot  Chasseurs.  The  colonel  of 
the  Forty-fourth  was  killed  ;  the  colonel  of  the  Third  Horse  Chaa- 
Bcurs,  and  Generals  Duplessia  and  Castanier,  were  wounded." 

King  Wilhelm  sent  the  following  despatches  on  the  15th  : 
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'*  Testerday  eyening  victorious  combat  near  Metz,  by  troopi 
of  tlie  Seventh  an'l  First  Army-CorpB.  Details  still  wanting. 
I  am  going  at  once  to  the  battle-field. 

"  The  advance-guard  of  the  Seventh  Corps  attacked,  last 
evening  towards  5  o'clock,  the  reti'eating  enemy,  who  took  up 
a  position  and  called  recnfurcetnents  from  the  fortress.  Parts 
of  the  Thirteenth  and  Fourteentli  Divisions,  and  of  the  First 
Corps,  supported  the  advance-guard.  A  very  bloody  fight 
spread  along  the  whole  line ;  the  enemy  was  thrown  back  at  all 
points,  and  the  pursuit  was  carried  as  far  as  the  glacis  of  the 
outworks.  The  neighborhood  of  the  fortress  permitted  the 
enemy  to  cover  his  wounded  to  a  great  extent.  After  our 
wounded  were  eared  for,  the  troops  withdrew  at  daybreak  into 
their  old  bivouacs.  The  troops  are  reported  to  have  all  of  them 
fought  with  a  wonderful  energy  and  gayety  not  to  he  expected. 
I  have  seen  many  of  them,  and  have  thanked  them  from  my 
heart  The  joy  was  overpowering.  I  spoke  with  Generals 
Steinmetz,  Zastrow,  Manteuffel,  and  Globen." 

Tlic  French  official  account  h  less  extravagant  than  that  of 
the  correspondents,  but  greatly  exaggerates  the  Prussian  losses, 
while  underrating  its  own. 

"  On  taking  command,  Marshal  Bazaine,  seeing  the  country 
invaded  on  three  sides  by  the  armies  of  Prince  Friedrich  Karl, 
Prince  Friedrich  Wilhelm,  and  Marshal  Steinmetz,  contemplated 
uniting  the  scattered  French  troops  at  Metz,  m  order  to  be  able 
to  confront  the  enemy.  One  point  in  this  movement  was  at 
Borny,  a  small  village  at  the  junction  of  the  Boulay,  St,  Avoid, 
and  Forbach  roads.  There  the  enemy  advanced,  confident  of 
triumph  after  his  easy  victory  at  Styring.  While,  therefore,  on 
Sunday,  August  14th,  the  enemy  had  decided  to  cross  the  Mo- 
eelle  and  leave  Metz  behind  him,  a  great  movement  was  taking 
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place  in  tlie  French  camp.  General  I'Admirault  was  preparing 
to  turn  iletz  on  the  north,  and  thue  separate  himself  from  Gen- 
eral De  Caen,  who  would  enter  the  city,  when  the  enemy,  who 
was  well  posted  at  KoisseviUe,  Montay,  and  Coiney,  had  the 
holdness  to  open  fire  on  us.  The  troops  halted.  The  soldiers 
of  I'Admirault,  who  had  already  left  by  the  ravine  of  Talliere, 
roturned  and  advanced  toward  the  Prussians.  In  an  instant  the 
fire  thus  opened  from  Talliere  to  Grigy  by  way  of  Borny,  being 
a  length  of  nearly  six  miles.  The  Prussians  never  resist  such 
an  attack.  The  cannonade  continued  from  i  to  5  o'clock.  It 
ceased  then  for  an  hour,  to  allow  the  infantry  and  mitrailleuses 
to  do  their  work,  and  recommenced  at  6.30,  ceasing  only  when 
the  enemy  had  entirely  abandoned  their  positions.  It  was  one 
of  the  most  glorious  feats  of  the  war.  The  enemy  left  8,000 
dead  on  the  field,  while  our  loss  was  scarcely  1,000.  General 
Picard,  commander  of  one  of  the  divisions  of  the  Imperial 
Guard,  told  me,  next  day,  that  he  had  never  seen  any  thing  so 
terrible  as  the  battle-field  of  Borny.  Hows  of  men  wore  lying 
in  the  order  they  stood  ;  and  the  wounded  were,  in  some  cases, 
under  the  dead.  This  was  tlie  work  of  the  French  mitrailleuses. 
It  mast  be  said,  however,  that  the  Prussian  steel-cannons  did  us 
considerable  damage." 

The  Emperor  sent  the  following  despatch  to  Eugenie,  dated 
at  Longueville,  on  Sunday  night,  at  10  o'clock : 

"  The  army  began  to  cross  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Moselle 
this  morning.  Our  advance-guard  had  no  knowledge  of  the 
presence  of  any  force  of  the  enemy.  When  half  of  onr  army 
had  crossed  over,  the  Prussians  suddenly  attacked  in  great  force. 
After  a  fight  of  four  hours,  they  were  repulsed  with  great  loss 
to  them. 

"  Napoleon." 
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But,  thoiigli  boasting  of  his  Bcccess  in  repulsing  tlie  enemy, 
Bazaine  was  too  skilful  a  general  not  to  be  aware  that  it  was  a 
vital  necessity  of  his  position  to  be  able  to  retreat  to  Verdun. 
After  this  severe  battle,  then,  the  whole  night  of  the  14th  was 
spent  in  moring  his  arnay  across  the  Moselle,  leaving  General 
Changarnier  with  a  strong  garrison  in  Mctz.  An  armistice  of 
twenty-four  hours  was  asked  by  the  Germans,  to  bury  their 
dead  who  had  fallen  the  previous  day  in  the  battle  of  Bomy, 
but  their  reconnoiasances  demonstrated  the  fact  that  all  the 
French  army  except  the  garrison  had  left  Metz,  and  been  placed 
by  Bazaine  in  ichdon  right  and  left  from  Kezonville,  facing 
southwestward,  with  headiiuarters  of  tiie  Emperor  and  Marshal 
Bazaine  in  Gravelotte.  The  Guards,  Second,  Tliivd,  and  Fourth 
Corps  uf  the  French  army,  lay  between  Metz  and  Doncourt  in 
two  lines,  facing  southwest.  The  two  roads  leading  to  Verdun, 
the  one  by  Mars-la-Tour,  the  other  by  Conflans,  have  their  point 
of  junction  at  Gravelotte.  The  possession  of  one  or  both  these 
roads  was  indispensable  to  Bazaine,  and  he  was  prepared  to 
fight  fiercely  and  persistently  for  it. 

He  knew  that  the  Second  German  Army  (Prince  Friedrieh 
Karl's)  had  been,  since  the  13th,  diligently  and  rapidly  pushed 
forward  from  Pont-a-Mousson  across  the  Moselle  to  Thiancourt, 
and  thence  to  Mars-la-Tonr,  and  that  it  was  blocking  the  south- 
ernmost of  these  roads ;  but  he  was  not  probably  aware  that 
the  left  and  centre  had  been,  since  Sunday,  crossing  the  Moselle 
Bouth  of  Mctz,  and  were  taking  position  east  of  the  Second 
Army,  but  within  supporting  distance  of  it ;  nor  was  he  aware 
of  the  other  important  fact,  destined  to  turn  the  fortunes  of  the 
terrible  battle  of  the  18th,  that  the  right  wing  of  the  First 
Army,  imder  the  immediate  command  of  von  Steinmetz  him- 
•elf,  was  at  this  very  time  {the  15th  and  16th  of  August)  pon 
tooning  the  Moselle  north  of  Meta  and  between  tliat  city  and 
Thionville,  and  would   at  a   critical   moment   be   hurled  with 
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cruBliiDg  force  on  his  right  wing,  etfectiiallj  cutting  him  ofl 
from  the  Conflans  road.  For  the  present,  however,  he  was 
simply  concerned  to  regain  possession  of  the  Verdun  road  by 
Mara-la-Tour,  and  for  this,  on  Tuesday,  August  16th,  he  fought 
another  desperate  battle.  The  advance-guard  of  Prince  Fried- 
rich  Karl,  which  haa  been  hurrying  forward  by  forced  marclies 
fro^n  the  light  bank  of  the  Moselle,  reached  the  southernmost 
Verdun  road  near  Mars-la-Tour  early  on  the  morning  of  the 
16tli,  and  attacked  the  left  wing  of  the  French  army.  General 
von  Alvenslehen,  with  the  Third  Coi-ps,  opened  the  conflict,  and 
a  bloody  battle,  with  divisions  from  all  the  corps  under  Eazaine's 
command,  was  gradually  developed  as  the  troops  on  each  side 
came  up.  The  Fifth  German  Division  (General  Stiilpnagel) 
fought  from  9  A.  M.  until  3  p.  m.  without  supports.  Then  the 
Tenth  Corps,  the  Seventeenth  Division  of  the  Ninth  Corps,  and 
the  Hessian  Twenty-fifth  Division,  one  after  the  other,  came  up, 
and  after  six  hours  more  the  defeat  of  the  French  was  complete. 
The  positions  they  had  occupied  were  in  the  hands  of  tlie  Ger- 
mans. They  lost  2,000  prisoners,  among  whom  were  two  gen- 
erals, and  seven  guns.  The  victory  was  claimed  by  both  sides ; 
by  Bazaine,  because  he  had  nearly  held  his  position  (he  was 
driven  back  nearly  to  Gravelotte) ;  by  the  Prussians,  with  more 
reason,  because  they  had  held  possession  of  the  road,  and  had 
inflicted  on  the  French  much  heavier  losses  than  they  had  sus- 
tained. It  was  clear,  however,  that  the  battle  was  indecisive, 
and  that  another  must  be  fought  before  it  could  be  determined 
which  side  should  finally  win. 

The  German  official  report  was  as  follows : 

"  Two  roads  lead  from  Metz  to  Verdun,  the  direction  which 
the  French  army  had  to  take  in  case  of  a  retreat  upon  Paris. 
Those  corps  of  the  Second  Army  which  had  already  pa^ed  the 
Moselle  were  immediately  directed   against  the  southern  i-oad. 
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the  one  most  easily  reached,  in  ordei',  if  possible,  to  wrest  the 
euemj'd  flaok-march  on  that  side.  This  important  taais  waa 
brilliantly  aocompliabed  througb  a  bloody  and  victorious  battle. 
The  Fifth  Division  (Stiilpnagei)  threw  itself  on  the  Frossard 
Corps,  which  covered  the  euemy's  flank.  The  French  army, 
with  almost  all  its  corps,  was  gradually  engaged,  while,  on  the 
Pmasian  side,  the  rest  of  the  Third  Army-Corpa,  the  Tcith 
Army-Corps,  a  regiment  of  the  Ninth  Corps,  and  a  brigade  of 
the  Eighth,  took  part.  Prince  Friedrich  Karl  assumed  the  com- 
mand. The  ground  iirst  won  by  us  in  a  twelve  hours'  struggle 
was  victoriously  held,  the  south  road  from  MeCz  to  Verdun  was 
gained  and  retained,  and  the  enemy's  retreat  to  Paris  by  this 
road  cut  off.  The  conduct  of  our  troops  was  truly  heroic.  Oui 
loss  was  very  considerable,  but  that  o:  the  enemy  infinitely 
greater,  as  could  be  seen  by  examination  of  the  battle-field. 
TJntil  the  19th  it  was  impossible  to  bury  the  French  dead,  and 
the  great  number  of  corpses  of  the  Imperial  Guard  evidenced 
the  enormous  loeaes  of  that  elite  force.  In  the  French  official 
account  the  strength  of  our  troops  is  reckoned  at  double  its 
actual  numbers.  The  Emperor's  proelamatiou  on  leaving  Mctz, 
SB  also  other  French  official  documents,  leaves  no  doubt  that  the 
main  army  had  the  certainly  qaite  natural  intention  of  retreat- 
ing to  Verdun." 

On  the  other  hand,  Bazaine  reports  : 

'■  This  morning  the  army  of  Prince  Friedrich  Karl  directed 
Ik  Epirited  attack  against  the  left  wing  of  our  position.  The 
Cavalry  Division  (Torton)  and  the  Second  Corps  (Frossard) 
maintained  a  stout  r^istance  to  the  attack.  The  corps,  which 
were  placed  in  echelon  right  and  left  from  Rpzonville,  appeared 
gradually  upon  the  battle-iield,  r"-!  took  part  in  the  combat, 
which   contini:,ed   until    nightfall.      The   enemy   had   deployed 
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heavy  maBBes  of  men,  and  atteinpted  several  attacks,  which 
were  stoutly  repulsed.  Toward  evening  appeared  a  new  army 
corps,  which  attempted  to  cut  off  our  left  wing.  "We  have 
everywhere  maintained  our  position,  and  inflicted  heavy  lossea 
upon  the  enemy ;  our  losses  are  also  great.  At  the  moment 
when  the  battle  raged  at  ita  height,  a  regiment  of  Uhlans  at- 
tacked the  general  staff  of  the  Marehal ;  twenty  men  of  the 
escort  were  put  hors  de  combat,  the  captain  commanding  killed. 
At  8  o'clock  the  enemy  was  repulsed  on  the  whole  line." 

On  the  17th  Bazaine  writes  again ; 

"  Yesterday,  during  the  entire  day,  I  gave  battle  between 
Vionville  and  Doncourt,  The  enemy  was  repulsed.  We 
remained  in  our  positions.  I  interrupted  my  movement  for 
aome  hours  in  order  to  bring  up  ammunition.  We  have  had 
Friedrich  Karl  and  Steinmetz  before  us." 

The  following  additional  details  of  this  battle  were  published 
in  PariH : 

"  Prince  Friedrich  Karl  attacked  our  right,  and  was  hmily 
met.  The  corps  of  General  Argand,  at  Eezonville,  hastened 
into  the  action,  which  ceased  only  with  night.  The  Pruseiana 
repeatedly  attacked  us,  and  were  as  often  repulsed.  Toward 
night  a  fresh  corps  sought  to  turn  our  position,  but  was  beaten 
off.  Our  losses  are  serious.  General  Eattaille  is  wounded. 
By  8  o'clock  in  the  evening  the  enemy  were  repulsed  along  the 
entire  line.     He  had  120,000  men  engaged." 

Vionville  is  nine  miles  west  of  Metz  ;  Doncourt  three  milm 
north  of  Vionville.  The  French  General  Le  Grand  waa  killed  ; 
he  was  commander  of  a  cavalry  division,  Fourth  Corps.     The 
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Emperor,  after  leaving  Ketz  oa  the  14th,  ja-oceeded  no  fiirthei 
than  Gravelotte,  eight  miles.  Leaving  that  place  on  Monday,  he 
passes,  in  advance  of  his  escort,  through  Jamy,  fifteen  milee 
from  Metz,  on  his  way  to  Verdnn.  Hardly  was  he  out  of  sight, 
when  the  town  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Grennan  dragoons. 

The  fiank-march  by  the  north  road,  or  by  mating  a  wide 
detour  further  north,  still  remained  possible.  Although  such  a 
retreat  entailed  on  the  French  comraander  great  dangers,  it 
appeared  possible  that  he  would  undertake  it,  as  the  only  mode 
of  escape  from  a  highly  unfavorable  position,  since  otherwise 
the  army  was  cut  off  from  Paris  and  all  its  means  of  aesiatance. 
On  the  Prussian  side,  the  17th  was  turned  to  account  in  bring- 
ing forward  for  a  final  struggle  the  necessary  corps,  part  of 
whom  were  already  over  the  Moselle,  while  part  had,  in  the 
night,  thrown  various  bridges  over  it  above  Met^.  At  the  same 
time  the  movements  of  the  French  forces  were  carefully  watched 
by  the  German  cavalry.  King  Wilhehn  remained  on  the  spot 
until,  from  the  advanced  hour  of  the  day,  no  further  movement 
of  the  enemy  was  to  he  expected. 

On  the  17th,  Napoleon  11 J,  not  deeming  himself  or  the  Httle 
Prince  safe  at  Verdun,  proceeded  to  Eheims, 

On  Thursday,  the  18th,  the  final  struggle  of  this  week  of 
battles  occurred.  The  most  complete  and  intelligible  account 
of  this  fearful  battle  of  Gravelotte,  evidently  compiled  from 
official  sources,  is  that  of  the  Arrm/  and  Ifavy  Jowmal  of  Sep- 
tember 24,  1870,  which  we  append ; 

"  At  daybreak  the  First  German  Army,  with  the  First, 
Seventh,  and  Eighth  Corps,  stood  ofi"  the  hills  south  of  Rezon- 
»ille.  The  Second  Army,  with  the  Third,  Ninth,  Tenth,  Twelfth, 
Kud  Guard  Corps,  were  on  the  left  flank  south  of  Mars-la-Tour 
and  Vionville.  The  southern  branch  of  the  Verdun  road,  west 
of  Eezonville,  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Germans.     Tlie  northern 
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liranch  as  tar  as  Cautre  was  held  by  the  French,  whose.  line 
extended  &oni  AmanTillers,  through  Verneyille  and  Gravelotte, 
to  the  Forest  of  Vaux.  Towards  10  o'clock  in  the  morniiig_ 
after  having  already  spent  six  hours  in  visiting  tlie  corps  in 
position,  the  King,  from  the  heights  of  FJavigny,  ordered  the 
Ninth  Corps,  in  position  there,  to  move  toward  the  woods  be 
hind  St.  Marcel ;  while  the  Seventh  and  Eiglith  Corps  marched 
against  the  Forest  of  Vaux,  Bouth  of  Gravelotte.  The  latter 
had  orders  to  push  the  enemy  very  slowly,  in  order  to  give  time 
to  the  Guards  and  Twelfth  Corps  to  make  a  long  detour  on  the 
left,  by  way  of  Jouaville,  Eatilly,  and  Ste.  Marie.  The  Third 
and  Tenth  Corps  were  in  reserve,  and  but  few  of  their  troops 
■were  in  the  iight,  these  being  mostly  artillery.  The  principal 
movement  was  that  on  the  left.  Preceded  by  Prossian  and 
Saxon  cavalry,  the  Second  Army  advanced,  still  maintaining 
communication  on  the  right  with  the  First  Army.  The  Twelfth 
Corps  took  the  direction  by  Mars-la-Tour  and  Jamy,  while  the 
Guards  advanced  between  Mars-la-Tour  and  Vionville  on  Don- 
30Urt,  and  the  Ninth  Corps  crossed  the  highway  to  the  west  of 
Bezonville,  toward  Cautre  farm,  north  of  St.  Mareel.  Their 
purpose  was  to  gain  the  central  and  northern  roads.  They 
quickly  found  that  the  French  were  not  retreating,  and  moved 
to  the  right,  meeting  at  Ste.  Marie  and  Koncoart  resistance, 
which  was  overcome,  and,  after  another  struggle  among  the 
Bteep  hills  at  St.  Privat-lar-Montagne,  that  place  was  gained. 
The  right  flank  of  this  Second  Army,  holding  the  centre  of  the 
vhole  German  line,  had  been  earlier  engaged  with  some  ad- 
vanced forces  of  the  French,  and  toward  noon  the  Sficth  Corps 
wae  engaged  at  Verneville.  The  Guards  and  Twelfth  Corps 
reached  St.  Privat  about  4  p.  m.,  and  immediately  moved  south 
and  east  against  Amanvillers.  The  fighting  here  was  exceed- 
ingly severe.  The  Germans  lay  in  a  long  curve,  sweeping  li-om 
St.  Privat,  where  the  Saxons  fought  on  the  extreme  left,  through 
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Ste,  Marie  and  St.  Ail  (Guards),  Verneville  (Ninth  Ojrps), 
Gravelotte  (Eighth  Corps),  and  iToreat  of  Vaax  (Seventh  Corps), 
across  the  Moselle,  on  the  right  bank  of  which  a  brigade  of  the 
First  Corps  and  artillery  from  the  reserves  were  engaged.  The 
French  army  fought  with  its  back  to  Germany ;  the  Germane 
had  Paris  in  their  rear.  Bazaine's  entire  army  was  in  line, 
including  those  troopB  which  had  been  prepared  for  the  Baltic 
expedition.  On  the  left  wing  the  flanking  column,  after  meet- 
ing with  resistance  at  every  point,  pushed  its  enemy  back 
through  Ste,  Marie,  Eoncourt,  St.  Privat,  St.  Ail,  Habonville, 
the  wocd  of  La  CuBse,  and  Verneville,  until,  toward  evening, 
two  small '  outworks  of  Metz  lying  northeast  of  Gravelotte,  and 
named  Leipsic  and  Moscou,  were  reached.  All  three  roads  out 
of  Metz  were  then  firmly  in  the  gi-asp  of  the  Germans, 

"  The  right  wing  had  gieat  difficulties  to  overcome.  Early 
in  the  day  its  work  was  to  press  the  French  lightly  in  the  Forest 
of  Vaux.  Back  of  tliis  wood  was  the  strongest  part  of  the 
French  position.  It  was  covered  by  a  deep  road  with  sides  fitly 
feet  high,  back  of  which  was  a  plateau  325  to  600  feet  in  height. 
Behind  this  is  the  Hozieriullea  hill,  along  the  slopes  of  which 
the  high%vay  to  Metz  runs.  This  whole  steep  was  covered  with 
rifle-pits  in  three  tiers.  Behind  these  were  the  infantry  ;  behind 
the  infantry  the  artillery.  The  highway  as  it  nins  along  this 
hill  is  only  5,000  yards  in  a  straight  line  from  Fort  St.  Quentin, 
one  of  the  strong  outworks  of  Metz.  But  the  crest  of  the  hill 
intervenes  between  them,  and  by  the  road  the  distance  is  nearly 
twice  as  great.  The  French  soldiers,  driven  from  this  last  posi- 
tion and  crossing  the  ridge,  would  find  themselves  directly  under 
the  guns  of  their  forts.  When  news  of  the  successes  on  the  left, 
and  the  evident  abandonment  of  the  retreat  by  the  French,  was 
brought  to  the  King,  he  moved  forward  to  a  hill  near  Rezon- 
rille,  and  ordered  more  positive  action  on  the  'ight  wing.  The 
French,  however,  maintained  their  post  with  great  determina- 
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hoB,  Driven  from  it  at  one  time,  they  retook  it  by  a  cccmter- 
charge.  The  King,  to  whom  news  of  the  success  had  been  dent, 
arrived  on  the  hill  bixck  of  Gravelotte  only  to  eee  his  cavalry  on 
the  wrong  side  of  the  defile,  on  the  opposite  side  of  which  the 
enemy  stood.  The  fire  of  the  artillery  ceased ;  the  troops  had 
lost  so  heavily  that  the  position  seemed  to  be  beyond  their  grasp. 
The  King,  however,  ordered  another  attempt,  and  after  an  honr, 
during  which  night  came  on,  the  troops  were  re-formed.  They 
were  no  sooner  in  motion,  than  the  whole  face  of  the  hill  re- 
vealed such  rows  of  artillery  and  infantry  delivering  an  ex- 
tremely rapid  and  deadly  fire,  that  General  von  Moltke  sent  an 
officer  to  recall  the  troops.  Before  he  was  out  of  sight  the  men 
appeared  themselves,  retnrning  down  the  hillside,  fully  repulsed. 
Just  then  the  Second  Corps,  which  had  been  on  the  march  since 
2  o'clock  in  the  morning,  came  up,  and  as  soon  as  enough  regi- 
ments showed  themteives,  they  were  sent  to  take  the  hill  from 
which  their  comrades  had  so  often  returned  in  failure.  Follow- 
ing the  withdrawing  storming  party  came  the  French  in  counter- 
attack. Their  success  was  so  great,  that  the  German  troops 
showed  symptoms  of  serious  disorder.  Some  parts  of  the  line 
began  a  disorderly  retreat,  and  the  moment  was  critical.  Gen- 
eral von  Moltke,  who  had  anxioosly  awaited  the  coming  of  the 
Second  Corps,  rushed  up,  and  himself  gave  them  the  word  to 
advance.  They  sprang  forward  after  him,  and  when  the  rcen- 
forcement  was  well  np  the  hill,  the  repulsed  troops  were  again 
sent  forward,  going  through  their  terrible  experience  for  the  last 
time,  as  it  proved,  with  great  steadiness  and  spirit.  TJiis  attack 
succeeded,  and  at  8.30  o'clock  the  last  position  of  tlie  French 
was  in  the  hands  of  their  enemy.  During  the  night  they  with- 
drew completely  into  Metz.  The  losses  in  this  battle,  as  in  tlie 
encounters  immediately  preceding  it,  were  imniense.  Even  now 
they  are  not  officially  known,  though  an  account  from  Paris  says 
that  Bazaine  officially  reported  his  wounded  at  (iravelotte  at 
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18,000 ;  but  this  probably  includes  the  Josses  in  all  the  battles 
west  of  Metz.  Estimating  the  dead  at  5,000,  and  adding  the 
captured  wounded,  3,000  (up  to  August  22d),  the  whole  French 
loss  would  be  23,000.  From  6,000  to  10,000  prisonei-s  wera 
taken  in  the  battles  east  and  west  of  Metz.  On  the  German 
side,  with  the  exception  of  prisoners,  the  losses  must  have  been 
still  greater;  and  for  18,000  killed  and  wounded  that  Bazaine 
tost,  his  eucmj  must  have  lost  at  least  25,000.  An  official  report 
of  the  losses  on  the  16th  of  August  has  been  published.  It 
shows  that  there  were  626  officers  and  15,925  men  placed  hm-» 
de  cQvibat.  Eighteen  hundred  and  thirty-two  horses  were  lost, 
not  including  those  of  several  South  German  cavalry  regiments." 

The  King's  despatch  from  Rezonville  bays  ; 

"  The  French  araiy  attacked  to-day  in  a  very  strong  position 
west  of  Metz,  under  my  leadership,  in  nine  hours'  battle  com- 
pletely beaten,  cut  off  from  its  communications  with  Paris,  and 
tiirown  back  on  Metz." 

He  writes,  on  the  19th,  from  Rezonville : 

"  That  was  a  new  day  of  victory  yesterday,  the  consequences 
of  which  are  not  yet  to  be  estimated.  Early  yesterday  the 
Twelfth^  Guards  and  Ninth  Corps  proceeded  toward  the  north- 
em  road  trom  Metz  to  Verdun  as  far  as  St.  Marcel  and  Don- 
court,  followed  by  the  Third  and  Tenth  Corps;  whUe  the 
Seventh  and  Eighth,  and  finally  the  Second,  remained  opposite 
Metz.  As  the  former  swerved  to  the  right,  in  thickly-wooded 
ground,  toward  Temeville  and  St.  Privat,  the  latter  began  the 
attack  upon  Gravelotte,  not  heavily,  in  order  to  wait  until  the 
long  flank-march  upon  the  strong  position,  Amanvillers-Chatel, 
should   be   accomplished   as   far   as   the   Metz   highway.     This 
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column  did  not  get  into  action  until  4  o'clock  with  the  Pivo( 
Corps ;  the  Ninth  at  12  o'clock.  The  enemy  put  forth  atom 
resistance  in  the  woods,  so  that  gi-ound  was  gained  only  slowly 
St.  Piivat  was  taken  by  the  Guards,  Vemeville  by  the  Ninth 
Corps ;  the  Twelfth  Corps  and  artillery  of  the  Third  then  went 
into  action.  Gravelotte  and  the  woods  on  both  sides  were  taken 
and  held  by  troops  of  the  Seventh  and  Eighth  Corps,  and  witli 
great  losses.  In  order  to  attack  again  the  enemy,  who  iiad  been 
driven  hack  by  the  flank-attack,  an  advance  beyond  Gravelotte 
was  undertaken  at  dusk,  which  came  upon  such  a  terrible  fire 
from  behind  rifle-pits  en  etage,  and  artillery-fire,  that  the  Second 
Corps,  which  just  then  came  up,  was  forced  to  attack  the  enemy 
with  the  bayonet,  and  completely  took  and  held  the  strong 
position.  It  was  8.30  o'clock  before  the  firing  gradually  silenced 
itBiilf  in  ail  quarters.  By  this  last  advance  the  historical  shells 
of  Koniggratz  were  not  wanting  near  me,  from  which,  this  time. 
Minister  von  !Roon  removed  me.  All  troops  that  I  saw  greeted 
me  with  enthusiastic  hurrahs.  They  did  wonders  of  bravery 
against  an  equally  brave  enemy,  who  defended  every  step,  and  ■ 
often  attempted  ofi"ensive  attacks,  which  were  each  time  repulsed. 
What  the  fate  of  the  enemy  wiU  now  he,  pushed  into  the  in- 
ti'enched,  very  strong  position  of  the  fortress  of  Metz,  is  §til] 
impcesible  to  determine.  I  dread  to  ask  about  the  losses,  and 
to  give  names ;  for  only  too  many  acquaintances  will  be  named, 
and  often  incorrectly.  Your  regiment  (the  Queen's)  ie  said  to 
have  fought  brilliantly.  Waldersee  is  wounded  severely,  but 
not  fatally,  as  I  am  told.  I  expected  to  bivouac  here,  but  found, 
after  some  hours,  a  room  where  I  rested  on  the  royal  ambu- 
lance which  I  had  brought  with  me ;  and  since  I  have  not  ii 
particle  of  my  baggage  from  Pont-a-MousBOn,  I  have  not  been 
undressed  for  thirty  hours.  I  thank  God  that  he  vouchsafed  ua 
the  victiry. 

"  "WlLJIELM." 
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In  8ueh  a  battle,  exteDdiug  over  thirty  or  forty  sgnarG  milcti 
no  eye-witness  can  eee  the  whole,  or  can  comprehend  fiilly  all 
the  movements  of  the  various  corps  and  divisions.  What  one 
man  could  see,  however,  of  this  battle,  which  up  to  its  date 
must  be  considered  the  severest  of  modem  times,  a  corre- 
spondent of  the  New  York  Tribune  has  described  with  -wonder- 
ful accuracy  and  life- likeness.  Portions  of  his  description  are 
not  necessary  to  our  work,  but  those  which  portray  the  actual 
incidents  of  the  battle  we  gladly  transfer  to  our  pages. 

"  The  troops,"  aays  this  correspondent,  "  had  been  passing 
through  Pont'Ei-Moueson  almost  continually  for  several  davs 
previously ;  but  now  the  tramp  through  every  street  and  by- 
way made  between  midnight  and  dawn  a  perpetual  roar. 
Hastily  dressing,  I  ran  out  into  the  darkness  and  managed  to 
get  a  seat  on  a  wagon  that  was  going  in  the  direction  of  the 
front,  now  understood  to  be  a  mile  or  two  beyond  the  village 
of  Gorze,  some  twelve  miles  from  Pont-a-Mousson.  On  our 
way  we  met  a  considerable  batch  of  French  prisoners,  who  were 
looked  upon  with  curiosity  by  the  continuous  line  of  German 
soldiers  witli  whom  we  advanced-  The  way  was  so  blocked 
with  wagons  that  I  got  out  of  my  wagon  and  began  to  walk 
and  run  swiftly  ahead.  At  Mouvient,  on  the  Moselle,  about 
halfway  to  Meta,  I  found  vast  bodies  of  cavalry— Uhlans  and 
Hussars — crossing  the  river  by  a  pontoon-bridge,  and  hurrying 
at  the  top  of  their  speed  towards  Gorze,  Quickening  my  own 
steps,  I  first  heard  the  thunder  of  the  i-annonade,  seemingly 
coming  from  the  heart  of  a  range  of  hills  on  the  right.  Pass- 
ing through  the  village  and  ascending  the  high  plain  beyond.  I 
found  myself  suddenly  in  a  battle-field,  strewn  thickly,  so  fa' 
as  my  eye  could  reach,  with  dead  bodies.  In  one  or  two  paits 
of  the  field  companies  were  still  burying  the  dead,  chiefly  Prus- 
sians.     The  French,   being   necessarily  buried   last,  were  atill 
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lying  in  vast  nonibers  on  the  ground.  A  few  of  those  that  1 
6aw  were  not  yet  dead. 

"As  I  hurried  on,  a  eplundid  regiment  of  earalry  came  np 
from  behind  me,  and  when  they  reached  the  brow  of  the  hill 
they  broke  out  with  a  wild  liurraii,  and  daslied  forward.  A  few 
more  steps  and  I  gained  the  summit,  and  saw  tlie  scene  which 
liad  evoktd  their  cry,  and  seemed  to  thrill  even  their  horses. 

"  From  the  hill  to  which  I  had  been  directed  by  good 
authority  to  come,  the  entire  sweep  of  the  Prussian  and  French 
centres  could  be  seen,  and  a  considerable  part  of  their  wings. 
The  spot  where  I  stood  was  fearful.  It  was  amid  ghastly 
corpses,  and  tlie  air  was  burdened  witli  the  stench  of  dead 
horses,  of  which  tliere  were  great  nximbers.  I  was  standing 
on  the  battle-field  of  the  16th — the  Pi-ussian  side.  On  the  left 
stretched,  like  a  silver  thread,  the  road  to  Verdun — to  Paris  also 
— tor  tlie  possession  of  which  this  series  of  battles  had  begun. 
It  was  between  the  lines  of  poplars  which  stood  against  the 
horizon  on  my  left ;  and  on,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach, 
toward  Ifetz,  with  military  regularity,  strung  on  this  road  like 
beads,  were  the  pretty  villages,  each  with  its  church -tower,  all 
of  which  are  really  only  a  hundred  yards  apart,  although  they 
have  separate  names— Mars-Ia-Tour,  Fiavigny,  a  little  south  of 
the  road,  Vionville,  Kezonville,  and  Gravelotte,  which  is  divided 
into  Great  and  Little  Gravelotte,  On  my  right  were  the  thickly- 
wooded  bills  behind  which  lies  the  most  important  village  of 
the  neighborhood,  which  I  bad  just  left — Gorze.  So  environed 
was  the  foreground  of  tlie  battle,  which  should,  one  would  say, 
be  called  the  battle  of  Gravelotte,  for  it  was  mainly  over  and 
around  that  devoted  little  town  that  it  raged.  The  area  I  have 
indicated  is  perhaps  four  miles  square. 

"  I  arrived  just  as  the  battle  waxed  warm.  It  was  about 
Doon  of  the  18th.  The  headquarters  of  the  King  of  Prussia 
were  then  at  the  spot  which  I  have  described.  The  great  -epre- 
15 
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■entative  men  of  Prussia,  Boldiurs  arnl  statesmeD,  were  standing 
GD  the  ground  watching  the  conflict  just  began.  Among  them 
I  recognized  the  King,  Bismarck,  General  von  Moltke,  Prince 
Friedrich  Karl,  Prince  K*rl,  Prince  Adalbert,  and  Adjutant 
Kranski.  Lieu  ten  ant-General  Slieridan,  of  the  United  States 
Army,  was  also  present.  At  the  moment  the  French  were 
making  a  most  desperate  cffoi't  to  hold  on  to  the  last  bit  of  the 
Verdun  road— that  between  Eezonville  and  Gravelotte,  or  that 
part  of  Gravelotte  which  in  some  maps  is  called  St.  Marcel. 
The  struggle  was  desperate  but  unavailing,  for  erery  one  man 
in  the  French  army  had  two  to  cope  with,  and  their  line  was 
already  beginning  to  waver.  Soon  it  was  plain  that  this  wing 
— the  French  right— was  withdrawing  to  a  new  position.  This 
was  swiftly  taken  up  under  cover  of  a  continuous  fire  of  their 
artillery  from  the  heights  beyond  the  village.  The  movement 
was  made  in  good  order,  and  the  position,  which  was  reached 
at  1.30  o'clock,,  would,  I  believe,  have  been  pronoimced  impreg- 
nable by  nine  out  of  ten  military  men.  When  once  tliis  move- 
ment had  been  effected,  the  Frencii  retreating  from  the  pressure 
of  the  Prussian  artillery-fire,  and  the  Prussians  as  ra]>idly  ad- 
vancing, the  battle-field  was  no  longer  about  Rczonville,  but 
had  been  transferred  and  pushed  forward  to  Gravelotte,  the 
junction  of  the  two  branching  roads  to  Yerdun.  The  fields  in 
front  of  that  village  were  completely  covered  by  the  Prussian 
reserves,  and  interminable  lines  of  soldiers  were  steadily  inarcii- 
ing  onward,  disappearing  into  the  village,  and  emerging  on  the 
other  side  of  it  with  flaming  volleys. 

"The  second  battle-field  was  leas  extensive  than  the  first, 
and  brought  the  opposing  forces  into  fearfully  close  quarters. 
The  peculiarity  of  it  is  that  it  consists  of  two  heights  intersected 
by  a  deep  ravine.  Tiiis  woody  ravine  is  over  one  hundred  feet 
deep,  and.  at  the  top,  three  hundred  yards  wide.  The  side  of 
the  chasm  next  to  Gravelotte,  where  the  Prussians   stood,   la 
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much  lower  than  the  other  side,  which  gradually  ascends  to  a 
great  height.  From  their  commanding  eminence  the  French 
held  their  enemies  fairly  beneath  them,  and  poured  down  upon 
them  a  scorching  fire.  The  French  guns  were  in  position  far  up 
by  the  Metz  road,  hidden  and  covered  among  the  trees.  There 
was  not  an  instant's  cessajion  of  the  roar.  Easily  distlnguisli 
able  amid  all  was  the  curious  grmiting  roll  of  the  mitrailleuse. 
The  Prussian  artillery  was  posted  to  the  north  and  south  of  the 
village,  the  guns  on  the  latter  side  being  necessarily  raised  for 
an  awkward  half-vertical  fire. 

"  The  French  stood  their  ground  and  died ;  the  Prussians 
stood  their  ground  and  died — both  by  hundreds,  I  had  almost 
said  thousands.  This,  for  an  hour  or  two  that  seemed  ages,  eo 
constant  was  the  slaughter.  The  hill  where  I  stood  commanded 
chiefly  the  conflict  behind  the  village  and  to  the  south  of  it. 
The  Prussian  reenforcemente,  coming  up  on  their  right,  filed 
out  of  the  Bois  des  Ognons ;  and  it  was  at  that  point,  aa  they 
marched  on  to  the  field,  that  one  could  perhaps  get  the  best  idea 
of  the  magnitude  of  the  invading  army  now  in  the  heart  of 
France.  There  was  no  break  whatever  for  fonr  hours  in  the 
march  of  men  out  of  that  wood.  It  seemed  almost  as  if  all  the 
killed  and  wouAded  revived  and  came  back  and  marched  forth 
again.  Birnam  Wood  advancing  to  Dunsinane  Hill  was  not  a 
more  ominous  sight  to  Macbeth  than  these  men  of  General 
Gobcn's  army  to  Bazaine,  shielded  aa  they  were  by  the  woods 
till  they  were  fairly  within  range  and  reach  of  their  enemy's 
guns.  So  the  French  must  have  felt;  for  between  4  and  5 
o'clock  they  concentrated  upon  that  spot  their  heaviest  fire, 
massing  all  available  guns,  and  shelling  the  woods  unremit- 
tingly. Their  fire  reached  the  Prussian  lines  and  tore  through 
them  ;  and  though  the  men  were  steady,  it  was  a  test  to  which 
no  geneial  cares  to  subject  his  troops  long.  They  presently 
swerv/'.d  a  little  from  that  Hne  of  advance,  and  there  was  no 
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longer  a  continuous  column  of  iniantry  ponring  out  of  tloae 
woods, 

"  The  attack  of  the  Prussians  in  tlie  centre  waa  clearly 
checked.  Abont  6  o'clock,  however,  a  brigade  of  fresh  infantry 
was  again  formed  in  the  wood,  and  emerged  from  its  cover 
Once  out  from  under  tiie  trees,  they  advanced  at  double-quick. 
The  French  guns  had  not  lost  the  range  of  tbe  wood,  nor  of  the 
ground  in  front.  Seen  at  a  distance  through  a  powerful  glass, 
the  brigade  was  a  huge  serpent,  bending  with  the  undulations 
of  the  field.  But  it  left  a  dark  track  behind  it,  and  the  glass 
resolved  the  dark  track  into  falling  and  dying  and  dead  men. 
Many  of  those  who  had  fallen  leaped  up  again,  and  ran  forward 
a  little  way,  striving  still  to  go  on  with  their  comrades.  Of 
those  who  went  backward  instead  of  forward  there  were  few, 
though  many  fell  as  they  painfully  endeavored  to  follow  the 
advance. 

"  Half  an  hour  afterwards  great  numbers  of  troops  began  to 
march  over  the  hill  where  I  was  standing,  and  moved  forward 
toward  the  field  where  so  hard  a  struggle  had  been  so  long  pro- 
tracted. These  alao  were,  I  think,  a  portion  of  General  Go- 
ben's  troops,  who  had  been  directed  upon  a  less  dangerous  route. 

"The  battle  from  this  point  on  the  Pnissiar'left  became  so 
fierce  that  it  was  soon  lost  to  us,  or  nearly  lost,  by  reason  of 
the  smoke.  Now  and  then  the  thick  cloud  would  open  a  little 
and  drift  away  on  the  wind,  and  then  we  could  see  the  French 
sorely  tried.  To  get  a  better  view  of  this  part  of  the  field  I 
went  forward  about  half  a  mile,  and  from  this  new  standpoint 
found  myself  not  far  from  Malmaisou.  Tlie  French  line  on 
the  hills  was  still  unbroken,  and  to  all  appearances  they  were 
having  the  best  of  the  battle.  But  this  appearance  was  flue, 
perhaps,  to  tbe  fact  that  the  French  were  more  clearly  visible 
m  their  broad  height,  and  fighting  with  snch  singular  obstinacy. 
rhey  plainly  silenced  a  Prussian  battery  now  and  then.     But 
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the  Prnsaian  line  also  waa  strengthened  by  degrees  on  this  north- 
em  point.  Infantry  and  artillery  were  brouglit  up,  and  trom 
far  in  the  rear,  away  seemingly  in  the  direction  of  Vcrneville, 
shot  and  shell  hcgan  reaching  the  French  ranks.  These  ^veru 
the  men  and  these  were  the  guns  of  Steinmetz,  who  there  and 
then  effected  his  junction  with  tlie  anny  of  Prince  Friedrich 
Karl,  and  completed  the  investment  of  Metz  to  the  northwest. 

"  With  reijnforeements  for  the  Prussians  thus  continnallj 
arriving  on  both  sides  of  the  field,  tiie  battle  grew  more  and 
more  ohstiuate.  There  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  French  well 
nnderstood  the  meaning  of  the  movements  of  the  PnieeiauB, 
and  of  the  gradual  development  of  their  line  to  the  north. 

"  Steinmetz  was  able  to  extend  his  line  gradually  further 
and  further  until  the  French  were  ontllanked,  and  began  to  be 
threatened,  as  it  appeared,  with  an  attack  on  the  rear  of  their 
extreme  right  wing.  So  long  as  the  smoke  from  the  Prussian 
guns  hovered  only  over  their  front,  the  French  clung  to  their 
position.  The  distance  from  headquarters  to  where  the  Prus- 
sian flank -attack  stretched  forward  was  great,  and,  to  add  to  the 
difficulty  of  clearly  seeing  the  battle,  the  darkness  was  coming 
on.  The  puffs  of  smoke  from  the  French  guns,  mingled  with 
the  flashes,  brightening  as  the  darkness  increased,  receded  grad- 
nallv.  The  pillars  of  cloud  and  flame  from  the  north  as  grad- 
ually and  steadily  approached,  "With  that  advance  the  French 
fire  every  moment  grew  more  slack.  It  was  not  far  from  9 
3'elock  when  the  gi-ound  was  yielded  finally  on  the  north,  and 
the  last  shots  fired  on  that  terrible  evening  were  heard  in  that 
direction. 

"  The  King's  face,  aa  he  stood  gazing  upon  the  hattlc-fieJd, 
had  something  almost  plaintive  in  it.  He  hardly  said  a  word, 
but  X  noticed  that  his  attention  was  divided  between  tlie  exciting 
scenes  in  the  distance,  and  thb  dismal  scene  nearer  his  feet,  where 
they  were  just  beginning  what  must  yet  be  a  long  task — to 
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bnrj  the  Freneli  who  fell  in  Tuesday's  battle.  On  tliem  he 
gazed  611611117,  ^^^>  I  thought,  eadlj. 

"  Couot  Bismarck  could  not  conceal  hie  excitement  and 
anxiety.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  King,  the  Count  would 
clearly  have  gone  forward  where  the  fighting  was.  Hia  tower- 
ing form  waa  always  a  little  in  advance  of  the  rest. 

"  Wlien  the  French  completely  gave  up  their  hold  upon  the 
road  up  to  Gravelotte,  the  horses  of  the  headquarters  paity  were 
hastily  called,  the  entire  party  mounting,  and,  with  the  Kino-  at 
their  head,  dashed  down  to  a  point  not  very  far  from  the  villao'e. 
Then  shouts  and  cheers  arose,  and  followed  *hem  wlierever  they 
passed. 

"  A  little  after  4  o'clock  a  strange  episode  occurred.  From 
the  region  where  Steinmetz  was  supposed  to  be,  a  magniiicent 
regiment  of  cavaby  galloped  out.  They  paused  a  moment  at 
the  point  where  the  Conflans  road  joins  that  to  Metz.  Tlien 
they  dashed  up  the  road  toward  Metz.  This  road  between 
Gravelotte  and  St.  Hubert's  is  cut  through  the  hill,  and  on  eacli 
side  of  it  rise  cliffs  from  forty  to  sixty  feet  high,  except  at  the 
point  wJiere  it  traverses  the  deep  ravine  behind  the  village. 
When  it  is  remembered  that  at  the  time  the  culminating  point 
to  which  that  road  ascends  was  held  by  the  French,  it  will  not 
be  wondered  at  that  only  half  that  regiment  survived.  Their 
plunge  into  that  deep  cut  on  the  hillside,  where  next  day  I  saw 
so  many  of  them  and  their  horses  lymg,  was  of  that  brave, 
unhesitating,  unfaltering  kind  which  is  so  characteristic  of  Ger- 
man soJdiers,  among  whom  stragglers  and  deserters  seem  to  be 
absolutely  unknown, 

"  At  a  moment  that  seemed  critical,  there  appeared  on  the 
field,  occapying  ground  before  held  by  a  portion  of  the  forces 
of  Prince  Friedrich  Karl,  a  large  body  of  troops.  They  moved 
iT.to  position  unier  the  eyes  of  the  King,  yet  neither  the  King 
nor  any  of  his  staff  could  account  for  their  appearance.     They 
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paesed  the  point  whicli  in  tlie  morning  Lad  been  the  royal  bead- 
qnartera.  Tlieir  march  was  begun  at  the  time  I  have  mentioned, 
and  their  advance  did  not  cease  till  dark ;  but  llie  mystery  that 
hung  over  them  was  not  dispelled.  Whose  was  this  new  army  ? 
Whence  did  it  come?  The  staff  insisted  that  at  the  point 
whence  it  moved  there  were,  or  at  any  rate  oaght  to  be,  no 
troops  of  the  armies  of  either  Steinmetz  or  of  Prince  Fi-icdi'ieh 
Karl.  The  rnmor  began  and  spread  among  the  group  of  men 
who  surrounded  the  King  that  this  fresh,  mysterious  force  was 
a  part  of  t!ie  army  of  the  Crown -Prince,  and  that  a  new  June 
tion  had  been  effected.  I  know  of  no  reason  to  suppose  this 
true.  Doubtleag  the  staff  soon  cleared  op  the  matter  to  their 
own  satisfaction,  but  it  happened  that  I  was  away  in  another 
part  of  the  field  before  the  riddle  was  solved. 

"  In  any  event,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  presence  of 
that_  large  body  of  men  made  itself  felt  upon  tlie  fortunes  of 
the  field.  They  were  visible  to  the  French  as  well  as  to  us. 
Here  was  anotlier  example  of  the  moral  efi^ect  that  may  be  and 
80  often  is  exerted  in  battle  by  masses  of  men  whose  presence 
is  Imown  to  the  enemy,  hot  who  may  not  fire  a  shot  in  the 
actual  conflict.  From  their  line  of  march  it  is  clear  that  the 
divisions  were  finally  posted  a  little  in  the  rear  and  on  the  left 
of  the  Prussian  centre  at  the  time  when  the  attacks  so  long 
directed  against  the  key  of  the  French  lines  had  ceased — in 
feet,  had  failed  for  the  time.  It  was  possible  that  the  French, 
having  suffered  far  less  in  holding  their  ground  than  the  Prus- 
sians  in  attacking,  might  have  advanced  in  their  turn  and  have 
undertaken  a  vigorous  offensive  movement.  If  they  had  any 
such  purpose,  it  ia  not  unlikely  that  they  abandoned  it  on  sight 
of  the  Prussian  reinforcements. 

"Instead  of  advancing,  the  French  now  contented  them- 
selves with  the  mere  occupation  of  the  ground  to  which,  earlier 
in  the  day,  they  had  been  driven  back.     At  no  time  did  tliej 
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Berionslj  strive  to  regain  the  ■westeminost  line  of  hills  which 
had  been  theirs  in  tlie  momirg.  At  no  time  did  they  recover 
or  seek  to  recover,  by  any  vigorous  forward  movement,  the 
junction  of  the  roads  at  Uravelotte.  From  7  to  8  o'clock  the 
weight  of  the  battle  tended  more  and  more  to  the  north  of  the 
road.  There  was  a  lull,  the  meaning  of  which  the  French  failed 
apparently  to  interpret.  By  7  o'clock  they  may  have  believed 
themselves  partly  victorioaa.  They  were  still .  perhaps,  in  con- 
dition to  renew  on  the  morrow  the  struggle  that  had  gone  on  all 
day  for  that  fated  road  from  Metz  to  Yerdun.  If  they  had  not 
gained  the  road  or  the  battle,  they  had  not  clearly  lost  the  latter. 
Two  hours  later  tliey  had  lost  both. 

"  A  little  before  8  o'clock  a  large  white  house  on  the  height 
beyond  Gravelotte  caught  fire.  It  seemed  througii  the  gloom 
to  be  a  church.  Its  spire  grew  into  flames,  and  a  vast,  black 
cloud  of  smoke  arose,  contrasting  strangely  with  the  white 
smoke  of  the  battle.  More  and  more  picturesque  grew  the 
whole  field.  As  evening  fell,  the  movements  of  the  troops 
could  be  followed  now  by  the  lines  of  fire  that  ran  flickering 
along  the  front  of  a  regiment  as  it  went  into  action.  Tongues 
of  fire  pierced  through  and  illuminated  the  smoke  out  of  the 
cannons'  mouths,  and  the  fuses  of  the  shells  left  long  trains  of 
fire  like  falling  stars.  No  general  likes  fighting  by  night  in 
ordinary  circumstances,  for  chance  takes  then  the  place  of  skill ; 
but  the  flanking  movement  on  the  French  right  had  been 
resolved  on  by  daylight,  and  it  was  the  necessity  of  moving 
troops  to  a  great  distance  over  difficult  ground  which  delayed 
its  execution,  and  brought  about  what  seemed  a  renewal  of  the 
battle  after  the  day  was  done. 

"To  leave  the  French  in  their  positions  during  the  night 
would  have  been  to  imperil  the  plan  on  which  the  Prussian 
commander  had  resolved.  So,  irom  8,  or  8.30  to  9  o'clock,  the 
decisive  blow  was  struck.     When  the  battle  of  Gravelotte  had 
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actually  ended,  we  knew  that  tlie  Pruasiana  held  the  strong 
heights  bejond  the  Forest  of  Vaux,  which  commanded  the  Bur- 
rounding  country  to  the  limits  of  artillery-ratige  from  Metz  ;  wo 
knew  that  two  great  Prussian  armies  laj  across  the  only  road  by 
which  Bazaine  could  march  to  Paris  for  its  relief,  or  for  hia  own 
escape;  we  knew  that  a  victory  greater  than  that  of  Sunday, 
and  more  decisive  than  the  triumph  of  Tuesday,  had  been  won. 
We  beheved  that  tlie  French  army,  which  had  fought  as  val- 
iantly and  as  vainly  as  before,  was  now  hopelessly  shut  up  in 
its  fortress. 

"  As  I  went  back  to  the  village  of  Gorze  to  pass  the  night, 
I  turned  at  the  last  point  to  look  upon  the  battle-field.  It  was 
a  long,  earth-bound  cloud,  with  two  vast  fires  of  burning  build- 
ings at  either  end.  The  day  had  been  beautiful  eo  far  as  Nature 
was  concerned,  and  the  stars  now  looked  down  in  splendor  upon 
a  work  of  agony  and  death  such  as  no  one  could  ever  wish  to 
see  again." 

Another  correspondent  who  witnessed  the  battle,  and  also 
went  over  the  battle-ground  on  the  following  day,  after  stating 
that  the  battle  will  rank  with  the  bloodiest  and  most  hardly- 
contested  that  have  ever  been  fought  in  Europe,  goes  on  to  say  i 

"  As  I  rode  up  the  hill  leading  to  the  French  position,  I 
wondered  not  at  the  irightful  files  of  corpses  all  around  me,  but 
that  such  a  position  could  he  taken  at  all.  On  the  further  side 
of  the  road  the  French  had  thrown  up  twelve  small  ^paulements 
about  breast-high  ;  in  eight  of  them  they  had  placed  mitra- 
illeuses, for  the  empty  cases  were  scattered  all  about.  In  one 
fepaulement  alone  I  counted  forty-three  empty  cartridge-holders. 
Now,  as  each  of  these  boxes  contains  twenty-five  caitridges, 
1,075  shots  are  fired  by  one  during  the  day.  Doubtless  many 
more  had  actually  been  fired,  for  nearly  every  one  did  as  I  did, 
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uid  canied  off  an  empty  case  as  a  relic.  The  slope  imnie 
diately  beneath  the  Frencli  position,  on  the  Verdun,  waa  » 
frightful  spectacle.  Hundreds  of  Prueeian  corpses  were  strewed 
in  quite  a  small  space  on  tlie  fatal  slope.  Where  the  PnissiaD 
battei-y  had  been  placed  (of  which  1  spoke  in  my  last),  there 
were  thirty  horses  lying  almost  touching  one  another,  many 
with  the  drivers  beside  them,  still  grasping  tlieir  whips.  Most 
of  the  corpses  were  on  their  backs,  with  their  hands  clenched. 
This  position  was  explained  by  the  fact  that  most  of  the  men 
had  been  shot  grasping  their  muskets,  and  their  hands  clenched 
as  they  dropped  their  weapons  and  fell.  Many  corpses  of  Prus- 
sian officers  lay  by  those  of  their  men,  with  their  white  glove 
on  tiieir  left  hands,  the  right  ones  being  bare,  in  order  better  to 
grasp  the  sword.  In  the  hollow  road  itself  the  bodies  of  men 
and  horses  sdso  lay  thick  ;  the  corpses  all  along  the  sides  of  the 
road,  for  nearly  1,000  yards,  made  one  contiimally  unbroken 
row,  A  little  lower  down  I  found  the  tirailleur  corpses.  Many 
of  these  men  had  still  their  muskets  iu  their  hands,  many  foi^e- 
fingers  being  stiff  on  the  trigger.  On  the  left  of  the  French 
position  were  two  small  cottages  which  had  been  a  mark  for  the 
Prussian  cannon,  and  their  shells  had  made  a  complete  ruin  of 
the  buildings.  One  roof  was  completely  gone,  and  the  whole 
front  wall  of  the  upper  story  of  the  other  had  been  blown  in. 
On  the  plateau  behind  the  French  earthworks  all  the  ground 
■was  plonglied  and  torn  by  the  Prussian  shells,  which,  wlien  they 
got  the  range,  were  admirably  aimed.  One  third  of  its  horses 
lay  dead  beside  it.  A  shell  had  burst  beneath  one  of  the  horses, 
and  had  blown  him,  tbe  limber,  and  one  of  the  gunners,  all  to 
pieces.  All  the  French  prisoners  with  whom  I  have  spoken 
agree  in  asserting  that  it  was  the  terrible  accuracy  of  the  Prnssian 
artillery  which  forced  them  to  yield  their  position.  Tbe  farm- 
house of  La  Villette  once  stormed  and  held  by  the  Prussians, 
the  earthworks  on  the  Verdun  road  became  untenable,  as  from 
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the  yai-d  of  La  Villette  the  Prussian  jaegers  could  shoot  fight 
into  the  twelve  French  earthworks.  Seeing  this,  one  could  not 
help  asking  why  so  terrible  a  sacrifice  of  life  was  made  by  send 
ing  the  infintry  straight  up  the  road  at  the  Frenuli  works. 
Perhaps  it  may  have  been  thought  necessary  to  make  a  mora, 
impression  on  the  French,  and  to  s]iow  theiu  that  nothing  would 
etop  the  Prussian  infantry. 

"  It  is  admitted  hero  that  the  mitrailleuses  did  much  execu- 
tion at  close  quarters.  That  the  stones  about  their  doing  execu- 
tion at  2,000  meti'CB  were  pure  invention,  I  now  know  ;  for,  had 
they  really  shot  that  distance,  I  should,  in  all  probability,  not 
be  writing  this  now,  for  I  was  within  1,500  yards  of  them,  and 
never  heard  of  any  of  their  balls  coming  near  us.  All  that  did 
come  were  Chassepots.  After  all  the  talk  we  had  been  treated 
to  about  their  great  superiority,  one  would  have  expected  them 
to  do  better.  But  the  fact  is,  the  French  soldiers  do  not  do 
justice  to  their  weapon,  which  is  undoubtedly  bett«r  than  the 
needle-gun — a  totally  superannuated  weapon,  tliougli  it  is  made 
to  do  all  it  is  capable  of  by  the  Germans,  who  never  dream  of 
drawing  trigger  until  they  feel  sure  of  their  aim.  Their  fire  is, 
therefore,  less  rapid  than  that  of  the  French,  hut  far  more 
deadly.  How,  nothing  so  encourages  young  troops  as  to  find 
that  the  '  swish,'  '  swish '  of  balls  is  not  followed  by  any  very 
serious  results.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  at  all  encouraging 
to  find  tliat  nearly  evei-y  shot  fired  by  the  enemy  tells.  So 
much  so  was  this  the  case  on  Thursday,  that  those  wiio  were  at 
the  '  taking  '  of  Saarhruck  by  the  '  infant  Louis,'  remarked  that 
the  French  artillery-practice  against  the  station  was  good,  and 
in  some  cases  excellent.  But  yesterday  it  is  said  to  have  been 
much  inferior  to  what  it  was  at  Saarbruck,  when  they  had 
greater  opposition.  I  myself  thought  the  Prussian  artilJery- 
practice  slow ;  but  when  I  got  up  on  the  top  of  the  plateau 
occupied  by  the  French,  I  saw  how  accurate  it  had  been," 
16 
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On  the  19th  the  French  army  of  Marshal  Bazaiiie,  wliich 
had,  during  the  night,  rested  on  its  arms  near  the  western  out- 
works of  Metz,  withdrew  sullenly  into  its  fortifications,  having 
lost  in  the  three  days'  fighting,  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prison- 
ers, not  far  from  ,60,000  men.  Their  own  reports  acknowledge 
12,000  dead  and  6,000  unwounded  prisoners ;  while  the  Ger- 
mans have  sent  into  Germany  full  twice  that  number,  besides 
the  many  thousands  of  the  wounded.  The  French  name  the 
battles  of  the  14th,  16th,  and  18ih  of  August  respectiveiy,  Conr- 
celles,  Vionville,  and  Gravelotte.  A  general  order  of  Marsh^ 
Bazaine,  bearing  date  Gravelotte,  August  16th,  was  found  on 
the  battle-field,  which  gives  directions  to  the  officers  of  th« 
several  army-corps  for  the  marching  of  their  troops  to  Vei-dnn 
by  the  two  roads  via  Conflans  and  Mars-la-Tonr. 

On  the  19th  the  two  German  armies  completely  enveloped 
Metz,  and  its  si^e  was  formally  commenced. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

FKOM  Chalons,  to  which  city  he  had  betaken  himself  early  in 
thia  week  of  battles,  the  Emperor,  on  the  17th  of  August, 
Bent  to  Paris  the  following  decree : 

"  Tlie  General  Trochu  is  named  Governor  of  Paris  and  Com- 
mandant-in-Chief  of  all  the  forces  charged  to  provide  for  tha 
defence  of  th»  capital. 

"  Done  at  Chalons.  Nafoleob.*' 

On  the  18th  General  Trochu  issued  the  following  proclama- 
tion to  the  people  of  Paris : 

"  Inhabitastb  of  Paris  ;  Amid  the  peril  in  which  the 
country  is,  I  am  named  Governor  of  Paris  and  Commandant- 
in-Chief  of  the  forces  charged  to  defend  the  capital  in  a  state 
of  siege.  Paris  seizes  the  part  which  belongs  to  it,  and  it  wishes 
to  be  the  centre  of  grand  efforts,  of  grand  sacrifices,,  and  of 
grand  examples.  I  come  to  join  in  them  with  all  mj  heart. 
That  will  be  the  honor  of  my  life,  and  the  proud  crowning  of  a 
career  which,  until  this  day,  has  remained  unknown,  for  the 
most  part,  to  you. 

"  I  have  faith  the  most  complete  in  the  success  of  our  glo- 
rious enterprise  ;  but  it  is  upon  one  condition,  the  character  of 
which  is  imperious,  and  without  which  our  common  efforts  will 
be  Btruek  with  impotence, 

"I  refer  to  good  order;  and  I  ceon,  by  that,  not  merely 
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calmness  in  the  street,  but  calmness  at  your  firesides,  calmnes! 
of  your  spirits,  deference  to  the  orders  of  the  responsible  author- 
ities, resignation  in  presence  of  the  trials  inseparable  from  tlia 
situatioD,  and,  finally,  the  serenity,  grave  and  collected,  of  a 
great  military  nation,  which  takes  in  its  hand,  with  a  firm  reso- 
lution, amid  solemn  circumstances,  the  conduct  of  its  destiny. 
And  to  establish  the  situation  in  that  equilibrium  so  desirable,  I 
do  not  turn  to  the  powers  which  I  hold  by  the  state  of  siege  and 
from  the  law.  I  demand  it  of  your  patriotism,  and  I  will  obtain 
it  from  jour  confidence,  io  showing  myself,  to  the  population  of 
Paris,  a  confidence  without  limit. 

"  I  appeal  to  all  men  of  all  parties,  belonging  to  none  myself. 
In  the  army  no  other  party  is  known  than  that  of  the  country. 

"  I  appeal  to  their  devotion.  1  demand  of  thtan  to  hold  in 
bounds,  by  moral  force,  the  hot  spirits  who  do  not  know  how  to 
restrain  themselves,  and  to  do  justice  with  their  own  hands  to 
those  men  who  are  of  no  party,'  and  who  see  in  the  public  mis- 
fortune only  an  occasion  to  satisfy  detestable  appetites. 

"And  to  accomplish  my  task,  after  which,  I  affirm,  I  will 
reenter  into  the  obscurity  from  which  I  emerge,  I  adopt  one  of 
the  old  devices  of  the  province  of  Brittany,  where  I  was  bom ; 
'  With  the  aid  of  God,  for  the  fatherland  I ' 

"  At  Paris,  Gbkeoal  Tbochu." 

On  the  19th,  by  imperial  order,  a  Committee  of  Defence  waa 
formed  in  Paris,  consisting  of  General  Trochu,  president ;  Mar- 
shal Taillant,  Admiral  Rigault  de  Genouilly,  Baron  Jerome 
David,  Genera!  De  La  Tour,  General  Guiod,  General  d'Auto- 
man-e  d'Erville,  and  General  Soumain.  It  possessed  the  fullest 
powers,  and  had  a  special  executive  committee  that  met  daily  in 
the  War  Office,  receiving  reports  on  the  state  of  the  defensive 
work8,  armament,  munitions,  and  provisions  in  store,  and  all 
operations.     These  reports  went  subsequently  to  the  Ministei-  ot 
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War,  and  thence  to  the  Conncil.  All  the  acts  of  tlie  Corps 
Legislatif  were  to  take  effect  without  imperial  decrees  confirm- 
ing them  or  directing  their  execution. 

On  the  20th  General  Trochu  published  an  address  to  the 
people,  explaining  how  he  desired  to  aid  them.  In  this  additssa 
he  said : 

"The  idea  of  maintaining  order  by  force  of  the  bayonet  and 
the  flword  in  Paris,  which  is  so  agitated  and  given  up  to  grief, 
fills  me  with  horror  and  disgust.  The  maintenance  of  order  by 
the  ascendency  of  patriotism,  freely  expressed  by  the  knowledge 
of  the  evident  danger  of  the  country,  fills  me  with  hope  and 
eereoity.  But  this  problem  is  arduous,  and  I  cannot  solve  it 
alone,  but  I  can  with  the  aid  of  those  having  such  sentiments. 
That  18  what  I  term  moral  aid.  The  moment  may  arrive  when 
malefactors,  seeing  ns  defending  the  city,  will  seek  to  pillage. 
Those  the  honest  must  seize.  The  error  of  all  Giovemmcnts  I 
have  ever  known  is  to  consider  force  the  ultimate  power.  The 
only  decisive  power  in  the  moment  of  danger  is  moral  force." 

On  the  2l8t  he  issued  the  following  appeal : 

"  To  the  National  Guard,  to  the  Garde  MolUe,  to  the  Troopt 
and  Seamen,  m  the  Amvy  of  Paris,  to  aU  the  Defenders  of 
ths  Capital: 

"  In  the  midst  of  events  of  the  highest  importance  I  have 
been  appointed  Governor.  The  honor  is  great,  the  perils  also. 
I  depend  on  your  patriotism.  Should  Paris  be  subjected  to  a 
siege,  never  was  there  a  more  magnificent  opportunity  to  prove 
to  the  world  that  long  prosperity  has  not  effeminated  the  coun- 
try. Ton  have  before  you  the  example  of  an  army  which  has 
fought  one  against  three.  Their  heroic  struggle  compels  the 
admiration  of  all.  Show  by  your  conduct  that  you  have  th« 
feeling  of  the  profound  responsibility  resting  upon  you." 
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Tilt,  German  reserves,  to  tte  number  of  200,000,  were  now 
called  out  to  fill  np  the  gaps  in  the  regiments  and  occupy  the 
territory  which  had  been  run  over,  so  a8  to  enable  the  Boldier( 
of  the  line  to  go  to  the  front.  The  bombardment  of  Strasbourg 
commenced  on  the  19th,  and  continued  for  several  days.  Vitry, 
a  fortified  town  of  some  importance  on  the  Marne,  on  the  rail- 
road from  Chalons  to  Nancy,  auri-endered,  and  with  it  a  large 
amonnt  of  arms,  cannon,  and  ammunition.  The  French  mined 
and  destroyed  at  several  places  the  railroad  between  Sedan  and 
Thionville. 

Since  tlie  8th  of  August  Marshal  MacMahon  had  been  en- 
gaged in  collecting  all  the  troops  in  Alsace  and  Lorraine  which 
could  be  spared,  and  had  received  large  reenforcements  from 
Pans  and  elsewhere,  till  his  army  numbered  somewhat  more 
than  150,000  men.  "With  this  army  he  pushed  on  as  rapidly  as 
possible  on  the  route  to  Paris  as  far  as  Chalons,  the  Crown* 
Prince  of  Prussia  pursuing  him,  and  often  pressing  liim  closely. 
Up  to  the  24th  of  August  MacMahon  remained  at  Chalons. 
The  German  cavalry  had  pushed  on  in  advance,  and  some  bat- 
talions of  Uhlans  (Lancers)  had  appeared  around  Eperaay.  The 
Third  German  Army,  after  the  battle  of  Gravelotte,  had  been 
joined  by  the  Guards,  Fourth  and  Twelfth  Corps,  which  were 
organized  as  a  Fourth  Army  under  the  Crown-Prince  of  Saxony, 
and  preparations  were  made  for  the  immediate  investment  of 
Chalons. 

On  the  25th  the  German  forces  learned  that,  the  night  be- 
fore, MacMahon  had  evacuated  Chalons,  and,  .instead  of  march- 
ing upon  Epern9.y,  had  gone  northwestward  to  Rheims,  where 
the  Emperor  had  preceded  him  on  the  21st.  The  Emperor 
meantime  had  gone  on  to  Rethel.  The  object  of  this  movement 
was  evidently  to  draw  the  German  army  northward,  and  aid 
Bazaine  in  raising  the  siege  or  environment  of  Metz.  There 
Wei'O  several  strategical  difficulties  in  the  way  of  this  movement, 
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which  should  hare  made  a  sbafiil  commander  hesitate  long  be- 
fore attempting  it.  It  required  a  very  cousiderable  detour,  and 
it  is  not  easy  to  take  a  large  force  rapidly  over  a  long  road,— 
especially  when,  as  was  the  case  here,  it  is  much  of  it  a  forest, 
and  traversed  with  difficulty,— when  it  is  constantly  pressed  by  a 
foe  fully  equal  and  possibly  superior  in  numbers,  and  flushed 
with  victory.  Then,  again,  the  route  lay  for  a  considerablg 
portion  of  the  way  close  to  the  Belgian  frontier,  the  territory 
of  a  neutral;  and  their  enemy,  approaching  them  from  the 
south,  could  easily  force  them  over  the  line,  where  they  would 
be  disarmed  and  held  as  prisoners.  The  German  forces  around 
Metz,  the  First  and  Second  Armies,  were  more  than  sufficient  to 
nold  Bazaine  in  check,  and  were  being  largely  regnfoiced  from 
the  reserves,  so  that  they  could  easily  spare  from  50,000  to 
100,000  men  to  take  the  French  m  front,  while  the  Third  and 
Fourth  Armies  were  pressing  upon  their  flank.  The  opportn- 
nity  was  too  tempting  a  one  for  the  Germans  not  to  avail  tliem- 
selves  of  it,  and,  conquering  the  French  armies  in  detail,  soon 
make  themselves  maatere  of  France. 

MacMahon  and  his  army  were  making  a  rapid  progress 
northward  toward  Kethel  and  M^ziferes,  having  passed  the  Jrst- 
named  point  with  part  of  his  force  on  the  27th,  while  the  re- 
mainder was  marching  in  a  line  with  it  eastward  toward  the 
Meuse.  The  country  is  difficult;  the  Argonnes  forest,  better 
known  as  the  forest  of  Ardennes,  occupying  at  least  one  half 
the  territory,  and  the  country  being  hilly  and  broken. 

The  movement  of  the  German  armies  to  cut  MacMahon  off 
from  9  junction  with  Bazaine  commenced  on  the  26th  of  August. 
At  their  commencement  eight  and  a  half  army-corps  lay  in  a 
long  line,  north  and  south.  This  front  had  to  be  changed  for 
one  at  right  angles  to  it— a  task  the  difficulty  of  which  was 
greatly  increased  by  the  fact  that  the  line  of  march  lay  partly 
amid  the  forests  of  the  Argonnes.  The  operations  were  so 
directed  as  not  only  to  prevent  MacMahon  from  reaching  Metz, 
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bat  also  to  cut  him  off  from  returning  to  Paris,  thaa  compelling 
him  to  fight  with  the  alternative  of  surrender,  or  of  i-etreat  to 
Belgium  in  case  of  defeat. 

Within  the  next  three  days,  notwithstanding  these  difficulties-, 
the  front  of  tliis  great  army  had  not  only  been  changed,  but 
they  had  pushed  forward  until  their  advance-guard,  part  of  the 
Twelfth  (Saxon)  Corps,  had  reached  Nouart,  and  the  whole 
army  were  occupying  a  line  nearly  parallel  with  the  Meuse,  and 
extending  from  near  Stenay  westward  beyond  Vooziers.  A 
Bkirmish  took  place  at  Nouart,  seven  miles  southwest  of  Staiay, 
on  the  29th  of  August,  between  the  Saxon  advance-guard  and 
the  head  of  the  Trencli  column  (Fifth  Corps),  which  was  attempt- 
ing to  reach  the  Meuse.  The  French  troops  were  stopped  and 
cut  off  from  the  road  by  which  they  were  marching.  Voncq 
was  also  stormed  the  same  day  by  two  dismounted  squadrons  of 
G-erman  hussars,  and  a  large  number  of  prisoners  taken. 

Pressed  thus  closely  by  his  enemy,  MacMahon  had  only  the 
alternative  of  giving  battle  in  this  forest,  and  retreating  into 
Belgium  in  case  of  defeat,  or  of  crossing  the  Meuse  if  he  could, 
and  resting  on  Sedan.  By  this  movement,  though  brought  still 
nearer  to  the  Belgian  frontier,  he  would  have  a  strong  fortress 
to  protect  his  right  wing,  and  the  advantage  of  a  more  open 
country  to  fight  in.  He  chose  the  latter  altenxative,  but  found 
himself  so  hard  pressed  that  he  was  obliged  to  accept  the  battle 
forced  on  him  on  the  30th,  before  he  could  cross  the  Meuse. 
MacMahon's  army  lay  between  the  Ardennes  mountains  and 
the  river  Aisne,  the  left,  formerly  the  right  wing  (since  they  had 
faced  the  other  way  in  this  movement),  resting  below  Tourteron, 
while  the  right  wing  was  attempting  to  cross  the  Meuse  at 
Monzon.  The  lines  on  which  the  various  corps  and  divisions  of 
the  German  armies  moved,  and  their  action  through  the.  day, 
are  given  as  follows  in  their  reports.  (For  the  places,  see  plan 
on  page  171.) 
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"  According  to  the  orders  given  the  Third  Army,  the  First 
Bavarian  Coipe,  which  on  the  27th  had  been  advanced  past 

Vouziers,  on  tlie  road  to  Stenay,  as  far  as  Bar  and  Buzancy,  waa 
to  go  via  Sommaiithe  toward  Beaumont.  ITie  Second  Bavarian 
Coi-ps  followed  behind  the  First,  The  Fifth  Prussian  Corpa 
moved  from  Bregnenay  and  Anthe  toward  Pierremont  and 
Oclies,  and  formed,  therefore,  the  left  vring  of  the  Third  Army. 
The  Wiirtemberg  Division  directed  itself  from  Boult-anx-Bois, 
via  Clifitinon,  against  La  Chene,  The  Second  Prussian  Corpa 
moved  on  the  left  of  the  Witrtembergers,  via  Vouziera  and 
Quatre  Champs;  and  a  side  column  of  this  corps  occupied 
Voncq  on  the  Aisne.  The  Sixth  Corps  was  to  extend  itself 
from  Tonziers  Bouthwesterly,  or  toward  Chalons.  The  Firth 
Cavalry  Division  marelied  toward  Toorteron,  the  Fourth  toward 
Chdtillon,  the  Sixth  toward  Seinuy,  with  advance  troops  toward 
Bouvellemout,  cutting  the  road  to  M^zieres,  The  Second  Divi- 
sion of  Cavalry  moved  toward  Buzancy.  Headquarters  of  the 
Crown-Prince  were  moved  at  8.30  o'clock  from  Cemuc,  via 
Grand  Pre  (where  the  King's  quarters  were),  to\vard  Bregnenay, 
before  which  place  three  regiments  and  some  artillery  lay  in  two 
rows  about  half  a  mile  long.  Precisely  at  noon  came  the  firat 
diiot  from  the  hills  before  Oches,  where  some  French  artillery 
had  posted  itself,  and  was  directed  against  the  German  artillery 
back  of  Buzancy,  nearly  5,000  paces  distant.  There  waa,  how- 
ever, no  attempt  to  make  a  etand,  and  the  position  was  deserted 
Bo  soon  as  German  cavalry  approached.  The  artillery  retreated, 
following  the  chain  of  hills  on  whicli  it  lay,  back  to  Stonne,  ita 
highest  point.  Although  the  ground  here  was  very  favorable, 
the  retreat  was  soon  continued  toward  Beaumont,  where  the 
French  centre  had  been  driven  in  after  a  sharp  iight.  The  bat- 
tle here  waa  opened  about  midday  by  the  Fourth  Corps,  which, 
making  a  sudden  attack  upon  Beaumont,  swept  so  suddenly 
n]>on  the  French,  that  a  camp  from  which  not  an  article  had 
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been  removed  fell  into  their  hande.  This  corps  was  supported 
on  the  left  by  the  First  Bavarian  Corps,  placed  in  the  Petit 
Dieulet  wood,  where,  being  attacked  on  its  left  flank,  a  return 
attack  was  made,  and  the  enemy  thrown  back  on  La  Besace. 
On  the  right  of  the  Fourth  was  the  Twelfth  Corps,  o])erating 
against  Letanne.  Beaumont  having  been  brilliantly  seized,  the 
Fourth  and  Twelfth  Corps  of  the  Fourth  Army  moved  against 
the  Givodeau  wood  and  Villemontry,  fighting  at  every  step,  and 
steadily  extending  its  left  wing,  in  order  to  occupy  the  bills 
which  enclose  Mouzon.  From  6  to  8  o'clock  a  tremendous  artil- 
lery and  mitrailleur  battle  was  kej.t  up  here,  to  which  night 
alone  put  an  end.  The  Fourth  Corps  then  occupied  the  place. 
As  the  bridge  here  was  the  1  e  f  t  at  for  a  great  part  of  the 
French  army,  its  crowded  Inn  fie  cd  terribly  in  crossing. 
Large  quantities  of  baggag  d  t  al  were  also  abandoned 
Meanwhile,  the  wcetem  wi  f  tl  1  neh  army,  formerly  th^ 
right,  now  the  left  wing,  cr       d  th  at  Bazeilles.     Part  of 

the  First  Bavarian  Corps  having  advanced  in  a  northeasterly 
direction  toward  Voncq,  driving  back  on  its  way  a  force  that 
had  been  withdrawn  without  a  fight  from  a  strong  position  at 
Stonne,  attacked  them  late  in  the  day,  and  in  its  turn  won  gims 
and  prisoners,  and  inflicted  severe  loss  on  the  retreating  columns. 
The  German  army  bivouacked  on  the  line  Kaueourt- Villemontry, 
The  advantages  gained  during  this  day  were,  the  winning  of  bo 
mneh  ground  that  the  passes  of  the  Ardennes  remained  entirely 
in  German  hands,  and  an  approach  to  the  ft'ontier  so  close  that 
the  ground  between  it  and  the  Meuse  conld  be  occupied  as  a 
base  of  operations.  In  addition,  the  number  of  guns  and  pris- 
oners taken  was  enormous,  amounting  to  more  than  thirty  guna 
and  5,000  prisoners.  The  French  appeared  to  Iiave  withdrawn 
towaM  Sedan,  the  main  body  having  crossed  the  Meuse  at 
Mouzon,  onder  cover  of  heavy  artillery-fire  from  the  high  right 
bank  of  the  river.     Mouzon  is  fiix  miles  north  of  Beaumont  and 
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teu  milea   Biutheast   of  Sedan,     Ea^eillea  is   about  four  mila 

BoBtheast  of  Sedan." 

The  next  day,  Anguet  31st,  the  King  telegraphed  to  tha 
Queen : 

"  We  had  yesterday  a  victorious  action  by  the  Fourth, 
Twelfth  (Saxon),  and  First  Bavarian  Corps.  MacMahon  beaten 
and  pushed  back  from  Beaumont  over  the  Meuse  to  Mouzon. 
Twelve  guns,  some  thousands  of  prisoners,  and  a  great  deal  of 
material,  in  our  hands.  Losses  moderate.  I  return  immediately 
to  the  battle-field  in  order  to  follow  up  the  fi-uits  of  the  victory. 
ITay  God  graciously  help  us  further,  as  thus  far.       Wilhelm." 

This  despatch  shows  that  the  Fourth  Army,  under  the 
Crown-Prince  of  Saxony,  which  was  moving  between  the 
Crown-Prince  and  MacMahon,  had  been  reSnforeed  from  the 
Third  Army, 

This  battle  was  of  great  importance  to  the  German  armies, 
as,  although  the  greater  part  of  KacMahon's  army  was  not 
engaged  in  the  fight,  only  De  Failly'e  corps  Buffering  largely, 
yet  the  whole  French  army  was  held  back  and  prevented  from 
concentrating  so  speedily  as  ite  commander  had  intended  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Meuse,  and  more  time  was  given  to  the  Germans 
to  close  around  it,  and,  by  hemming  it  in  at  Sedan,  compel  its 
surrender. 

Tiie  31st  of  August  was  mainly  occupied  by  the  Germans  in 
bringing  their  forces  across  the  Meuse,  and  by  MacMahon  in 
concentrating  his  forces  around  Sedan,  most  of  them  having, 
during  the  night  of  the  30th  and  the  morning  of  the  31st,  crossed 
at  Bazcilles  and  Eerailly.  There  was,  however,  some  hard  fight- 
ing by  the  Twelfth  (Saxon)  Corps  from  5  a.  m.  to  about  10  a.  m,, 
'n  tl!  e  vicinity  of  Bouzy.     There  was  also  a  long  artillery  com- 
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bat  at  Eemiliy  between  tlie  First  Bavarian  Corps  and  the  French, 
which  resolted  in  the  latter  being  dn'ven  back,  and  the  formei 
occupying  the  position  ready  for  crossing. 

On  the  morning  of  tlie  1st  of  Septembor  the  two  contending 
armies  occupied  the  positions  indicated  in  the  annexed  map. 

As  the  German  troops  had  been  making  forced  marches  and 
fighting  for  three  days,  and  it  was  evident  that  MacMahou  waa 
in  a  trap  from  which  he  could  not  escape,  it  had  been  the  pur- 
pose of  the  King  of  Prussia  to  give  his  troops  a  day  of  rest  on 
the  1st  of  September,  before  dealing  the  finishing  stroke  to  the 
French  army ;  bnt  the  enthusiasm  and  ardor  of  the  men  were  so 
great,  and  their  desire  to  complete  the  work  so  earnest,  that,  late 
in  the  night  of  August  31st,  the  decision  was  made  to  move 
forward  the  ensuing  day. 

At  midnight  the  necessai-y  orders  were  issued  by  the  Crown- 
Prijice  of  Saxony,  and  the  battle  was  to  begin  at  6  o'clock  in 
the  morning.  His  array  occupied  the  right  flank,  the  Twelfth 
Corps  as  advance-guard,  behind  them  the  Fourth,  then  the 
Guards,  and,  finally,  the  Fourth  Cavalry  Division.  Those 
troops  which  remained  west  of  the  river  were  to  cross  at  Douaj. 
On  the  left,  and  lying  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Mease,  were  the 
First  and  Second  Bavarian  Corps ;  their  bridge  was  thrown  over 
opposite  Bazeilles.  On  the  left  flank  the  Eleventh  Prussian 
Corps  laid  down  its  bridge,  1,000  paces  below  Donchery,  and 
close  by  the  Fifth  Corps  crossed  ;  on  the  extreme  left  flank  the 
Wiirteniberg  troops  crossed,  at  the  village  Dom-le-Mesnil.  The 
Sixth  Corps  was  in  reserve  between  Attigny  and  Le  Oh6ne. 
Opposed  to  these  bodies  were  the  French  corps  of  MaeMahon, 
Failly,  Canrobert,  the  i-emains  of  General  Douay's  forces,  and 
the  newly-fonued  Twelfth  Corps.  Sedan  was  the  centre  of  their 
position,  and  their  lines  extended  from  Givonne  on  the  left,  along 
the  spurs  of  the  Ardennes  which  lie  behind  the  fortress,  to  the 
neighborhood  of  Mezicres,  upon  which  their  right  flank  rested 
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Headquarters  of  the  Orown-Prince  were  established  on  a  hil 
near  ChAtean  Doncherj,  from  whicli  not  only  the  positions  oi 
all  the  German  troops,  hut  all  the  developments  of  the  battle, 
could  be  plainly  seen. 

A  thick  log  overhang  tlio  country  as  the  Fourth  Army  put 
itself  in  motion,  a  little  after  5  o'clock,  and  at  6.30  steady  artil- 
lery-fire was  heai'd  from  behind  Sedan,  where  the  right  wing 
had  attacked  the  enemy  on  his  left  flank.  His  position  here 
was  very  strong,  lying  in  a  wooded  and  hilly  country  by  the 
villages  Flouig,  Illy,  La  Chapelle,  and  Viiiers,  and  traversed  by 
the  valley  io  which  lies  the  village  of  La  Givonne.  In  spite  of 
litout  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  Germana,  the  conflict  at  length 
came  to  a  standstill  for  an  hour.  During  this  time  the  Eleventh 
Corps  pressed  forward  over  the  small  hills  which  lie  on  the  plain 
between  Donchery  and  Sedan,  and  the  Fifth  Corps  undertook 
the  tactical  march  of  the  day,  passing  along  the  high  hills  north- 
west of  the  fortress  to  the  rear  of  the  enemy.  Its  object  was  to 
unite  with  the  extreme  right  of  the  Fourth  Army,  and  thus 
envelope  the  French,  The  Wiirtemberg  troops,  and,  later,  the 
Fourth  Cavalry  Division  also,  were  to  hold  the  plain  against  an] 
sortie  of  the  enemy — an  event  that  could  hardly  have  provep 
fortmiate  for  him,  as  the  river-crosaings  all  lay  in  the  hands  of 
the  Gei-mans. 

The  Wurtemberg  troops  were  also  ehai-ged  with  repulsing 
any  movement  made  fi'om  M6zieres.  It  was  directed  to  cross  at 
Nouvion,  on  the  right  bank,  and  take  position  near  Viviers-an- 
Court  on  the  road  from  Sedan  to  Mezieres.  Breaking  camp  at 
6  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  river  was  crossed  on  a  pontoon 
bridge  which  had  been  thrown  across  at  daybreak,  and  at  9 
o'clock  Viviers-au-Court  was  reached.  Here  they  were  ordered 
to  advance  eastward,  toward  Erigne-aux-Bois  in  battle-order. 
In  front  of  the  latter  place  the  Fifth  and  Eleventh  Prussian 
Corps  were  met,  who  were  in  march  toward  St.  Meng^.     At 
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10.30  o'clock  the  order  was  to  take  up  position  near  Donehcry 
Whilia  in  this  place,  at  3  p.  m,,  word  came  that  a  column  from 
Mezieres  was  marching  in  the  direction  of  the  pontoon  bridge, 
and  a  detail  of  one  regiment  infantry,  one  squadron  cavalry, 
and  a  field-battery,  was  sent  to  head  it  off,  which  was  success- 
fully done.  Toward  5  p.  m.  the  artillery  was  advanced  to  a 
point  west  of  Sedan,  for  the  purpose  of  bombarding  the  place. 

To  go  back  to  the  main  operations :  At  9.15  o'clock  the 
Eleventh  Corps  had  finished  its  extension  in  the  ground  west  of 
Sedan,  and  begun  a  heavy  fire  from  its  batteries.  At  this  signal 
the  Saxon  ti-oops  on  the  rigbt  flank,  who  had  not  before  exhib- 
ited their  full  strength,  attacked  in  force,  and  even  at  tbis  early 
hour  the  French  showed  in  some  points  a  disposition  to  retreat. 
But  the  troops  who  resorted  to  this  movement  only  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  flanking  columns.  West  of  Sedan,  where  the 
Eleventh  Corps  had  posted  strong  batteries,  the  Frencii  madt 
two  cavalry  attacks,  which  were  conducted  with  great  courage, 
and,  by  some  regiments,  aa  the  Chasseurs  d'Afrique,  with  the 
greatest  valor.  The  infantry,  however,  showed  less  spirit,  and 
the  number  of  men  taken  without  arms  in  their  hands  was  con- 
sidei'able  even  at  noon.  In  the  meantime  the  Fifth  Corps  had 
accomplished  its  flanking  march,  faHing  in,  toward  the  end  of 
its  movement,  with  those  portions  of  the  Fifth  French  Corps 
which  had  begun  the  retreat.  The  artillery,  which,  by  the 
Emperor's  orders,  had  been  directed  against  this  flanking  coq-.s, 
was  quickly  driven  back,  and  the  commander  sent  word  that  at 
the  most  only  a  few  disordered  bands  could  have  found  their 
way  to  the  frontier. 

Tlie  attention  of  the  German  leaders  was  now  directed  to 
Sedan  itself  and  the  ground  near  it,  the  only  remaining  refuge 
for  an  army  that  had  retreated  from  so  many  fields.  But  even 
this  line  of  retreat  was  rapidly  cut  off.  The  batteries  of  the 
right  and  left  flanks  approached  each  other  rapidly.     In  this 
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part  of  tlie  flcld  lay  Baaeilles,  a  village  which  became  the  scene 
of  one  of  the  moat  terrible  events  of  the  war.  Already,  on 
August  31st,  some  bouses  had  been  fired  by  shelis,  because  they 
harbored  French  eoldiers,  who  endeavored  to  oppose  the  crossing 
of  the  river.  Daring  this  day's  battle  some  Bavarians  advanced 
against  the  town,  but  met  with  so  destructive  a  fire  from  some 
houses  that  tlieee,  too,  had  to  be  burned.  The  fight  afterward 
extended  through  the  streets,  and,  after  several  hours  of  very 
bloody  work,  the  place  was  taken.  Members  of  the  Sanitary 
CojpB  advanced  to  bring  o£F  the  wounded  who  were  lying  in 
the  streets.  The  Germans  report  that  these  were  received  with 
a  murderous  fire,  and  six  of  them  were  wounded,  Spmc  troopa 
then  advanced  to  scour  the  town,  and  men,  women,  and  children 
were  driven  from  the  houses  with  arms  in  t!ieir  hands.  But  the 
French  seemed  determined  to  make  a  Saragossa  of  the  place. 
No  sooner  had  the  soldiers  passed  by  tlian  the  houses  filled 
agaii],  and  firing  from  the  windows  was  resumed.  Sevei-al  sol- 
diers were  shot,  and  orders  were  given  for  the  destraction  of  the 
place.  In  the  terrible  scene  which  followed— soldiei-s,  citizens, 
women,  and  children  were  burned  to  death  ;  and  for  days  after- 
ward the  place  ia  said  to  have  been  noisome  with  the  stench  of 
half-roasted,  half-putrid  flesh.  Scenes  of  dreadful  cruelty  oc- 
curred ;  and  each  side  charges  the  other  with  dragg:ug  and 
throwing  the  living  into  the  flamea. 

Continuing  on,  the  Bavarians  took  the  village  Balan,  and 
towards  midday  Villette  was  shelled  from  one  of  their  batteries. 
The  ehurch-tower  was  immediately  in  flames ;  the  French  artil- 
lery withdrew ;  and  the  Eleventh  and  Twelfth  Corps  had  now 
aothing  in  their  way  to  Sedan.  The  French  were  hastening  in 
Jark  masses  to  the  fortress,  and  at  the  same  time  beyond  the 
line  of  German  troops  thousands  of  prisoners  were  descending 
the  hills  to  be  collected  in  squads  in  the  plain  and  transported 
to  the  rear.     A  little  before  2  o'clock  the  junction  of  the  right 
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•nd  left  wings  bad  been  accomplisLed,  and  a  double  line  of  Gep 
mans  stood  around  the  town  and  its  crowded  refugees.  In  iso- 
lated positions  a  few  troops  still  kept  up  the  contest ;  but  the 
great  cannonade  liad  ceased,  and  a  pause  began,  during  which 
the  conquerors  awaited  the  course  of  their  enemy.  No  sign  was 
made,  and  at  4.30  o'clock  the  batteries  were  ordered  to  open 
again.  In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  a  straw-magazine  was  in  flames ; 
and  immediately  after  a  white  flag  appeared  upon  the  fortifica- 
tions. The  further  history  of  this  important  e\-ent  we  will  leave 
to  he  told  by  King  Wilhelm,  General  von  Moltke,  and  Count 
Bisinarek,  who  have  written  accounts  in  every  way  remarkable, 
of  the  surrender,  and  the  extraordinary  occurrences  wMch  pre 
ceded  and  followed  it. 

The  letter  from  the  King  says : 

"Veshbesse,  September  3d,  1870. 

"  You  now  know  from  my  three  telegrams  tlio  entire  extent 
of  the  great  historical  event  that  has  occurred.  It  is  like  a 
dream,  even  when  one  has  seen  it  develop  hour  by  hour. 

""When  I  remember  that,  after  a  great,  fortunate  war,  I  had 
nothing  more  glorious  to  expect  during  ray  reign,  and  now  see 
this  world-historic  act  completed,  I  bow  myself  before  God,  who 
ilojie,  my  Lord  and  my  Helper,  has  chosen  me  to  fnltll  this 
work,  and  has  ordained  us  to  be  instruments  of  His  wilt.  Only 
in  this  sense  did  1  venture  to  undertake  the  work — tliat  in 
humility  I  might  praise  God's  guidance  and  mercy. 

"  Kow  for  a  piclure  of  the  battle  and  its  consequences,  in 
condensed  terms : 

"The  army  had  arrived,  on  the  evening  of  the  31st,  and 
early  on  the  1st,  in  the  positions  before  described,  round  about 
Sedan.  The  Bavarians  liad  the  left  wmg  at  Bazeilles  on  the 
Keuse;  near  them  the  Saxons,  toward  Moncelles  and  Daigny; 
the  Guards  still  on  the  march  toward  Givonne ;  the  Fifth  and 
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Eleventh  Corps  toward  St.  Menges  and  Fleigneux.  Tho  Mense 
makes  here  a  sliarp  curve,  and  therefore  from  St.  llengus  to 
Donelit(ry  there  wiia  no  corps  placed,  but  in  the  latter  town 
Wiirtembergers,  who  at  the  same  time  covered  the  rear  agaiust 
attacks  from  Mezieres.  The  Cavalry  Division  of  Count  Stolberg 
was  in  the  plain  of  Uonchery  as  right  wing ;  in  the  front  toward 
Sedan,  the  rest  of  the  Bavarians. 

"  Tho  battle  began  at  Bazeilles  early  on  the  1st  in  spite  of  « 
thict  fog,  and  a  very  heavy  fight  gradually  spread,  in  which  we 
were  obhged  to  take  iionae  by  house,  which  lasted  nearly  the 
whole  day,  and  in  which  Scholer's  Erfurt  Division  (from  the 
reserve  Fourth  Corps)  had  to  tiike  part.  Just  as  I  arrived  on 
the  front  before  Sedan,  at  8  o'clock,  the  great  batteiy  began  its 
fire  against  the  fortifications.  A  tremendous  artillery  battle 
now  spread  on  all  sides,  continuing  for  hours,  and  diu-ing  which 
ground  was  gradually  won  by  our  side.  The  villages  named 
were  taken. 

"Very  deep-cnt  ravines  with  woods  made  the  advance  of 
the  infantry  difficult,  and  favored  tho  defence.  The  villages  of 
Illy  and  Floing  were  taken,  and  the  ring  of  lire  drew  itself 
gradually  closer  and  closer  around  Sedan.  It  was  a  grand  sight 
from  our  position  on  a  commanding  height  behind  the  before- 
named  battery,  before  and  on  the  light  of  Frenois  village,  above 
St.  Torcy. 

"  Tlie  determined  resistance  of  the  enemy  began  gradually 
■  to  slacken,  as  we  could  discover  by  the  disordered  battalions 
which  ran  hastily  back  out  of  the  woods  and  villages.  The 
caralry  tried  an  attack  against  some  battalions  of  our  Fifth 
Corps,  which  maintained  an  excellent  bearing;  the  cavalry 
rushed  through  the  intervals  between  the  battalions,  then  turned 
around  and  back  by  the  same  way ;  which  was  repeated  three 
times  by  different  regiments,  so  that  the  field  was  strewn  with 
corpses  and  horses,  all  of  which  we  could  clearly  see  from  oui 
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standpoint.     I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  ascertain  tlie  nnmbei 
of  this  brave  regiment. 

"Inasmuch  as  the  reti-eat  of  the  enemy  lapsed  in  many 
places  into  flight,  and  eveiy  thing — infantry,  cuTah-y,  and  artil- 
lery—crowded  into  the  city  and  immediate  neighboj-liood,  but 
Btill  no  sign  that  the  enemy  proposed  to  witlidraw  himself  by 
eapitalation  out  of  tins  dnbious  position  shewed  itseli",  nothing 
remained  but  to  order  the  bombardment  of  the  city  by  the 
above-mentioned  battery.  After,  about  twenty  minutes  it  -was 
already  on  fire  in  many  places,  whicli,  with  tlie  numerous  burn- 
ing villagra  in.  the  whole  ring  of  battle,  made  a  shuddering 
impression.  I  therefore  ordered  the  fire  to  cease,  and  sent 
Lieutenant-Colonel  von  Bronsart  of  the  general  staff  as  flag  of 
I  truce,  to  propose  the  capitulation  of  the  army  and  fortress.  He 
was  immediately  met  by  a  Bavarian  officer,  who  informed  me 
that  a  French  flag  of  trnce  had  presented  itself  at  the  gate. 
Lieutenant>-CoIonei  von  Bronsart  was  admitted,  and  upon  his 
inquiring  for  the  general-in- chief  he  was  unexpectedly  led  before 
the  Emperor,  who  wished  to  give  him  at  once  a  letter  to  me. 
When  the  Emperor  asked  what  messages  he  liad,  and  received 
for  answer,  '  To  demand  the  surrender  of  army  and  fortress,'  he 
replied  that  for  that  purpose  he  must  apply  to  General  de 
Wimpffen,  wlio  had  just  then  taken  command  in  pla^c  of  the 
wounded  llarsbal  MacMahon,  and  that  he  would  also  send  hia 
Adjutant-General  Reille  with  the  letter  to  nic.  It  was  7  o'clock 
when  Reille  and  Bronsart  came  to  me.  The  latter  came  a  little 
in  advance,  and  from  him  we  first  learned  with  certainty  that 
the  Emperor  was  present.  You  can  imagine  the  impression  it 
made  upon  me,  above  all,  and  upon  all !  Reille  sprang  from 
the  saddle,  and  handed  me  the  letter  of  his  Emperor,  adding 
that  besides  that  he  had  no  message.  Before  I  opened  the 
letter  I  said  to  him,  '  But  I  demand  as  the  first  condition  that 
the  army  lay  down  its  arms.'     Tlie  letter  began  in  this  way: 
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'  N'ajunt  paa  pu  mourir  a  la  tete  de  mea  tronpes,  je  depose  inon 
^p^e  a  Totre  Majeste  '—(Not  having  been  able  to  die  at  tlie  bead 
of  my  ti-oops,  I  lay  down  my  sword  to  your  Majesty) ;  confid- 
ing all  the  rest  to  me  in  secrecy. 

"  My  reply  was,  that  I  complained  of  the  style  of  our  inter- 
course, and  desired  the  sending  of  an  authorized  representative 
with  whom  the  capitulation  eould  be  concluded.  After  I  had 
given  the  letter  to  General  Eeillc,  I  epoke  some  words  with  him 
as  an  old  acquaintance,  and  8o  ended  this  act.  I  empowered 
]U[o!tke  as  commissioner,  and  instrncted  Bismarck  to  remain 
behind,  in  case  political  questions  came  up;  rode  then  to  my 
wagon,  and  drove  here,  greeted  eveiywhere  on  the  road  with 
stormy  hurrahs  froin  the  advancing  trains,  while  everywhere 
the  popular  hymns  rose  in  chorus.  It  was  thrilling!  All  had 
struck  lights,  so  that  one  drove  for  a  time  in  an  improvised 
illumination.  At  11  o'clock  I  was  here,  and  drank  with  tiiose 
around  me  to  the  health  of  the  army  which  had  fought  out  such 
a  conclusion. 

"  Since  I  had  received  on  the  morning  of  tiie  2d  no  in- 
formation from  Moltke  upon  the  terms  of  the  capitulation  which 
should  have  taken  place  in  Donchery,  I  drove  somewhat  down- 
cast toward  the  battle-field.  At  8  o'clock  in  the  morning  I  met 
Moltke,  who  came  to  me  to  obtain  my  acquiescence  in  the 
capitulation  which  he  presented,  and  at  the  same  time  pointed 
out  that  the  Emperor  had  left  Sedan  at  5  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  had  also  come  to  Donchery.  Since  he  wished  to  speak 
to  me,  and  there  was  a  little  castle  in  the  park,  I  chose  this  for 
the  meeting,  At  10  o'clock  I  arrived  on  the  height  before 
Sedan.  At  12  o'clock  Moltke  and  Bismarck  appeared  with  the 
completed  terms  of  capitulation.  At  1  o'clock  I  placed  myself 
in  motion  with  Fritz,  accompanied  by  the  staff  cavalry  escort. 
I  alighted  before  the  castle,  wJiere  the  Emperor  came  to  meel 
tae.     The  visit  lasted  a  quarter  of  an  hour,     "We  were  both 
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very  mucli  moved  at  thus  seeing  each  other  again.  All  tliat  1 
fult,  after  having  seen  Napoleon  only  three  jeai-a  before  at  the 
Bummit  of  his  power,  I  cannot  describe. 

"  After  this  meeting  I  rode  from  2.30  to  7.30  o'clock  througb 
the  entire  army  around  Sedan. 

"Tlie  reception  by  the  troops,  the  sight  of  the  decimated 
Guards— all  that,  I  cannot  describe  to  you  to-day.  I  was  pro- 
foundly moved  by  so  many  proofs  of  love  and  fidelity. 

"  Now,  lehe  wohl.  With  an  agitated  heart  at  the  end  of  such 
« letter, 

"  WiLHELM." 

According  to  French  papers,  the  terms  of  capitulation  were : 

"  Between  the  undersigned,  Chief  of  the  General  StaF  of 
King  WiDiehn,  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  German  armies, 
and  the  General  commanding  the  ^French  army,  both  furnished 
with  full  powers  from  their  Majesties,  the  King  Wilhelm  and 
the  Emperor  Napoleon,  the  following  convention  has  been  con- 
elnded : 

"  Article  I.  The  French  army  placed  tinder  the  orders  of 
General  Wimpffen,  finding  itself  actually  surrounded  by  the 
superior  ti-oops  about  Sedan,  is  prisoner  of  war. 

"  Article  II,  Considering  the  valorous  defence  of  that  French 
army,  exemption  for  all  the  generals  and  officers,  also  for  all  the 
superior  officials  having  the  rank  of  officers,  who  give  their 
parole  of  honor  in  writing  not  to  carry  arms  against  Germany, 
►ud  not  to  act  in  any  manner  against  her  interests,  up  to  the 
end  of  the  present  war.  The  officers  and  officials  who  accept 
these  conditions  retain  their  arms,  and  the  effects  which  belong 
to  them  personally. 

"  Article  III.  All  the  arms,  as  well  as  the  material  of  the 
wmy,  consisting  of  flags,  eagles,  cannon,  munitions,  &e.,  shall 
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be  delivered  at  Sedan  to  a  military  comroission  appointed  by 
the  general-in-i:liief,  to  be  sent  inmiediately  to  tbe  German  com 
missionei-s. 

"  Article  IV.  Tbe  place  of  Sedan  eball  be  placed  in  ita 
present  condition,  and  at  tbe  latest  on  tbe  evening  of  tbe  2d, 
at  tbe  disposal  of  his  Majesty  tbe  King  'Wilbclm. 

"  Article  V.  Tbe  officers  who  do  not  accept  the  engagement 
mentioned  in  Article  II,  aa  well  as  all  the  troops,  disarmed, 
eball  be  conducted,  ranged  according  to  their  regiments  or  corps, 
m  military  order.  This  measnre  -will  commence  the  2d  of  Sep- 
tember, and  be  finished  tlie  3d.  These  detachments  shall  be 
conducted  to  tbe  ground  bounded  by  tbe  Meuse  near  Igca,  to  be 
delivered  to  tbe  German  commissioners  by  their  officers,  who 
■will  then  surrender  their  command  to  their  under-officers.  Tbe 
surgeons  shall  without  exception  remain  at  tlie  rear  to  attend 
the  wounded. 

"  At  Frcnois,  h'^;  ttrr-ber  2,  1870. 

"  MoLTKE  and  De  "Wimfffeh." 

The  King's  telegram  announcing  the  success  of  bis  army  was : 

"  Since  7.30  o'clock  continuously  advancing  battle  round 
about  Sedan,  Guards,  Foui-th,  Fifth,  Twelfth  Corps,  and  Bava- 
rian.   Enemy  almost  entirely  thrown  back  on  tbe  city. 

"  WiLllELH." 

The  King  also  sent  tbe  following  despatcbcf  from  Sedan  at 


"  The  capitulation  by  which  the  entire  army  in  Sedan  [be- 
come] prisoners  of  war,  is  just  now  concluded  with  General 
Wimpffen,  who  tates  command  in  the  place  of  the  wounded 
Marshal  MacMabon.     The  Emperor  has  surrendered  only  bim- 
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self  to  me,  since  lie  does  not  occupy  the  command,  and  buidi 
over  every  thing  to  the  regency  in  Paris,  I  shall  detennine  hiB 
residence  after  I  have  seen  him  at  a  rendezvous  whiuh  take* 
place  immediately.  What  a  change  of  fortnne  through  God'a 
guidance ! 

"  WiLHELU:." 

"  What  a  thrilling  moment,  that  of  the  meeting  with  Na- 
poleon I  He  was  bowed,  bat  dignified  and  resigned.  I  have 
given  him  Wilhclmehohe,  near  Cassel,  for  a  residence.  Out 
meeting  took  place  in  a  little  castle  before  the  western  glacis  of 
Sedan.  From  there  I  rode  throngh  the  army  about  Sedan. 
You  can  imagine  the  reception  by  the  troops — indescribable  1 
At  dnsk — 7.30  o'clock — I  had  finished  the  five  hours'  ride,  but 
returned  here  only  at  1  o'clock.     God  help  further  1 

"  WiLHELM." 

On  the  3d  of  September  General  von  Moltke,  the  Chief  of 
Stafi"  of  the  Prussian  army,  issued  tlie  following  order  for  carry- 
ing out  the  capitulation : 

"  Hbadquakters,  FnfiHoia,  September  S,  1S70. 
"The  French  army  lying  in  and  about  Sedan  baa  capitu- 
lated. Officers  will  be  hberated  on  their  word  of  honor;  the 
nnder-officers  and  common  soldiers  are  prisoners  of  war.  Arms 
and  annj  material  will  be  given  np."  (Here  follows  the  text 
of  the  capitulation  already  given.)  "  The  prisoners  of  war, 
whose  number  is  not  yet  ascertained,  will  be  assembled  in  the 
bend  of  the  Meuse,  near  Villette  and  Igcs,  and  afterward  con- 
ducted away  in  echelons.  The  Eleventh  and  Twelfth  Eojal 
Bavarian  Armj-Corps,  under  the  general  command  of  General 
von  der  Tann,  are  appointed  to  the  first  guard.  Tlie  supplying 
»f  the  prisoners,  for  which,  according  to  the  promise  of  the 
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French  general  commanding,  stores  are  to  be  brought  from 
Mezieres  to  near  Donchery  by  railroad,  will  also  be  regulated 
by  Greaeral  von  der  Tann.  That  no  difficulty  in  the  approach 
of  trains  is  laid  in  tho  way,  is  carefully  to  be  observed.  An 
infantry  regiment  from  the  Eleventh  Corps  will  be  placed  in  the 
fortress  as  gan-iaon  to-morrow  after  Sedan  shall  have  been  evacu- 
ated. 

"  The  withdrawal  of  the  prisoners  in  two  lines  by  way  of 
Stenay,  Etain,  and  Gorze  to  Kemilly,  and  Buzancy,  Clermont, 
and  St.  Mihiel  to  Pont-a-Mousson,  will  be  conducted  by  the 
army  under  his  Koyal  Highness  the  Crown-Prince  of  Saxony 
and  the  royal  coinmander-in-ehief  of  the  Third  Army,  according 
to  the  order  of  this  morning.  In  order  to  avoid  every  doubt,  it 
is  to  be  remarked  that  the  Prench  officers  captured  yesterday  in 
battle,  and  to-day  before  the  close  of  the  capitalation  at  H 
o'clock,  are  to  be  treated  in  accordance  with  the  rules  previously 
in  force. 

*'  Officers  and  officials  who  give  their  parole  must  tiicmselvea 
prep;ire  the  proper  notification.  Both  classes  must  report  ag 
soon  as  possible  to  the  quartermaster-general  of  the  army.  The 
horaes  to  be  delivered  on  tlie  part  of  the  French  army  shall,  in 
accordance  with  the  orders  of  his  Majesty  the  King,  be  distrib- 
uted for  the  benefit  of  all  the  active  German  forces,  and  the 
array  cctnmanders  will  be  hereafter  informed  upon  their  respec- 
tive quotas. 

"The  clearing  up  of  the  battle-field  is  the  duty  of  the  Gen- 
eral of  Depot -Inspect!  on  of  the  army  of  his  Royal  Highness  the 
Crown-Prince  of  Saxony.  The  burial  of  the  dead  is  to  be  hast^ 
ened  by  means  of  the  civil  authorities. 

"  "Von  Moltke." 

The  following  letter  from  Count  von  Bismarck  describes  hia 
part  in  the  negotiations : 
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"DoHCHBRT,  September  3,  1870. 
"  After  I  had  come  here  yesterday  evening,  according  to  youi 
Majesty's  order,  to  tate  part  in  the  negotiations  upon  the  capitu- 
lation, the  latter  were  inteiTuptcd  until  about  1  o'cloclc  at  night 
by  tlie  granting  of  time  for  consideration,  which  General  Winipf- 
fen  begged  after  General  von  Moltko  had  decidedly  declared 
that  no  other  condition  than  the  laying  down  of  the  arms  would 
be  accepted,  and  that  the  bombardment  would  begin  again  at  9 
o'clock  the  next  morning  if  the  capitirlation  were  not  concluded 
by  that  time.  At  6  o'clock  this  morning  General  Eeille  waa 
announced,  who  infoiTued  me  that  the  Emperor  desii-ed  to  see 
me,  and  was  already  on  the  way  here  from  Sedan.  The  General 
returned  immediately  in  order  to  inform  his  Majesty  that  1  fol- 
lowed him,  and  shortly  after  I  found  myself  perhaps  half-way 
between  here  and  Sedan  in  the  neighborhood  of  Frenois,  in  pres- 
ence of  the  Emperor.  His  Majesty  waa  in  an  open  carriage 
with  three  superior  officers,  and  an  equal  number  in  the  saddle 
near  by.  Of  the  latter,  Generals  Castelnau,  Eeille,  Vanbert, 
and  Moskowa  were  personally  known  to  me,  the  last-named 
appearing  to  be  wounded  in  the  foot.  Arrived  at  the  carriage, 
I  dismounted  from  the  horse,  stepped  to  the  side  of  the  Empe- 
ror, and,  standing  on  the  carriage-step,  inquired  after  the  orders 
of  his  Majesty.  The  Emperor  then  expressed  the  wish  to  see 
your  Royal  Majesty,  apparently  under  the  impression  that  your 
Majesty  was  also  in  Donchery.  After  I  replied  that  tlie  head- 
quarters of  your  Majesty  were  at  present  fifteen  miles  distant,  in 
Vendresse,  the  Emperor  inquired  if  your  Majesty  had  fixed 
upon  a  place  to  which  he  should  go  at  once,  and  afterward  what 
my  views  thereupon  were.  I  answered  him  that  I  had  come 
here  in  full  darkness,  and  the  neighborhood  was  therefore  un- 
known to  me,  and  placed  at  his  disposal  the  house  occupied  by 
me  in  Donehery,  which  I  would  immediately  leave.  The  Empe- 
ror accepted  this,  and  rode  slowly  toward  Donehery,  but  drew 
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ap  some  hundred  paces  before  the  bridge  leading  over  the  Meuse 
into  the  city,  in  front  of  a  laborer's  house  standing  alone,  and 
asked  me  if  he  could  not  descend  there.  I  had  the  liouse  in- 
spected by  Councillor  of  Legation  Count  Bohlcn-Bismarck,  who 
had  meantime  followed  me.  After  he  had  reported  that  its  inte- 
rior was  very  bare  and  small,  but  that  the  honee  was  free  from 
wounded,  thn  Emperor  descended,  and  desired  me  to  follow  him 
within.  Here,  in  a  very  small  room,  containing  a  table  and  two 
chairs,  I  had  a  conversation  of  about  an  liour  with  the  Emperor. 
His  Majesty  expressed  chiefly  the  wish  to  obtain  more  favorable 
terms  of  capitulation  for  the  ai-my.  I  declined  absolutely  to 
consider  this  subject  with  his  Majesty,  as  this  purely  military 
question  was  to  be  settled  between  General  von  Moltke  and 
General  de  "Wimpffen.  In  retura  I  asked  the  Emperor  if  his 
Majesty  was  inclined  to  negotiations  for  peace.  The  Emperor 
replied  that,  as  prisoner,  he  was  not  now  in  a  condition  [to  treat 
for  peace] ;  and  to  my  further  question  to  whom,  according  tu 
his  views,  the  Government  of  Eranee  would  now  revert,  hie 
Majesty  referred  me  to  the  existing  Government  in  Paris.  After 
explanation  of  this  point,  which  was  not  to  be  decided  wiih  cer- 
tainty from  yesterday's  letter  of  the  Emperor  to  yonr  Majesty, 
I  perceived  that  the  situation  to-day,  as  yesterday,  offered  no 
other  practical  question  than  the  military  one  ;  nor  did  I  conceal 
this  from  the  Emperor,  but  expressed  the  necessity  which  result- 
ed therefrom  to  us  of  obtaining  before  all  things,  by  the  capitu- 
lation, a  substantial  means  of  securing  the  military  results  which 
we  had  won.  I  had  already,  yesterday  evening,  weighed  the 
question  in  every  direction  with  General  von  Moltke,  whether  it 
would  be  possible,  without  injury  to  German  interests,  to  offer 
better  terms  than  those  fixed  upon  to  the  members  of  an  army 
that  had  fought  well.  After  dne  consideration,  we  wer6  both 
forced  to  hold  the  negative  of  this  question.  Wiien,  therefore, 
General  von  Moltke,  who  meanwhile  had  approached  from  the 
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city,  went  to  yonr  Majesty  in  order  to  lay  before  your  Majestj 
the  wish  of  the  Emperor,  this  was  done,  as  your  Majesty  knows, 
cot  with  tlie  purpose  of  supporting  the  same. 

"  The  Emperor  next  went  into  the  open  air,  and  invited  me 
to  seat  myself  near  him  before  the  door  of  the  house.  Hia 
Majesty  laid  before  me  the  question  whether  it  were  not  possible 
to  allow  the  French  army  to  go  over  the  Belgian  frontier,  in 
order  to  have  it  disarmed  and  disposed  of  there.  I  had  also  dis- 
cussed this  possibility  with  General  von  Moltke  the  evening 
before,  and  quoting  the  motives  indicated  above,  I  declined  to 
go  into  the  discussion  of  this  method.  In  regard  to  the  political 
situation,  I  took,  for  mj  part,  no  initiative,  and  the  Emperoi 
only  in  so  far  as  he  bewailed  the  misfortune  of  the  war,  and 
declared  that  he  himself  had  not  desired  the  war,  but  had  been 
forced  to  it  by  the  pressure  of  public  opinion  in  Franco. 

"  From  information  received  in  the  city,  and  especiaJIy 
through  examination  by  the  officers  of  the  general  staff,  it  was, 
in  the  meantime,  between  9  and  10  o'clock,  ascertained  that 
BellevuG  Castle,  near  Fr^nois,  was  suited  to  the  reception  of  the 
Emperor,  and  also  that  it  was  not  yet  filled  with  wounded.  1 
reported  (his  to  his  Majesty,  in  the  form  that  I  pointed  out  Fre- 
nois  as  the  plaee  which  I  would  submit  to  your  Majesty  for  the 
interview,  and  therefore  put  it  to  the  Emperor  if  his  Majesty 
would  go  there  at  once,  inasmuch  as  a  stay  in  the  small  laborer's 
house  was  inconvenient,  and  the  Emperor  would  perhaps  require 
some  rest.  This  his  Majesty  willingly  entered  into ;  and  I 
ascorted  t!ie  Emperor,  who  was  preceded  by  an  escort  of  honor 
from  your  Majesty's  body-guard  of  cuirassiers,  to  Bellevue  Cas- 
tle, where,  meanwhile,  the  remainder  of  the  suite  and  the  equi- 
pages of  the  Emperor,  whose  ari'ival  from  the  city  appeared  to  . 
have  been  considered  uncertain  until  then,  had  gone.  Also 
General  do  "Wimpffen,  with  whom,  in  expectation  of  the  return 
of  General  von  Moltke,  the  discussion  of  the  negotiations  re.a- 
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tiTc  to  a  capitulation,  which  had  been  interrupted  yeeterday 
■were  resumed  by  General  von  Podbielski,  in  presence  of  Liea- 
tenant-Colonel  von  Verdy  and  the  chief  of  staff  of  General  da 
WimpfFen,  which  two  officers  were  charged  -sith  the  treaty.     I 
took  part  only  in  the  beginning,  by  laying  down  the  political 
and  legal  conditions  in  accordance  with  the  revelations  fumiahed 
me  by  the  Emperor  himself,  inasmuch  as  ]  immediately  there- 
after received,  through  Count  von  Nostitz,  as  messenger  from 
General  von  Moltke,  the  information  that  your  Majesty  would 
not  see  the  Emperor  until  after  the  close  of  the  capitulation  of 
the  army— a  notification  by  which  the  hope  of  receiving  any 
other  terms  than  those  previously  decided  upon  had  to  be  given 
up.      I  then  rode,   with  the  intention   of   reporting  to  your 
Majesty  the  position  of  the  affair,  toward  yonr  Majesty  at  Che- 
hery ;  met  on  the  way  General  von  Moltke  with  the  text  of  the 
capitulation  signed  by  your  Majesty,  which,  after  we  had  en 
tered  ErSnois  with  him,  was  at  once  accepted  without  opposi 
tion,  and  signed.     The  bearing  of  General  de  "Wimpffen,  as  well 
as  that  of  the  other  French  generals,  the  night  before,  waa  very 
dignified ;  and  this  brave  officer  could  not  restrain  himself  from 
expressing  to  me  his  deep  pain  that  he  should  be  just  the  one  to 
be  called,  forty-eight  honrs  aaer  his  arrival  from  Africa,  and 
half  a  day  after  assuming  the  command,  to  place  his  name  under 
a  eapitnlation  so  ominous  to  French  arms ;  nevertheless,  the  lack 
of  provisions  and  munitions,  and  the  absolute  impossibility  of 
any  further  defence,  laid  upon  him  the  duty,  as  general,  of  re- 
straining his  personal  feelings,  since,  in  the  existing  situation,  a 
further  shedding  of  blood  could  alter  nothing.     The  acquies- 
cence in  the  dismissal  of  the  ofBeers  upon  their  word  of  honor 
was  recognized  with  great  thankfulness,  as  an  expression  of  your 
Majesty's  intention  not  to  trample  upon  the  feelings  of  an  army 
which  had  fought  bravely,  beyond  the  line  which,  in  view  of 
our  political    and    military   interests,   was    necessarily   drawn. 
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General  de  ■Wimpffen  has  also  subsequently  given  expression  to 
ttis  feeling,  in  a  letter  in  which  he  spoke  his  thanks  to  General 
von  Moltke  for  the  considerate  forms  in  which  the  negotiations 
have  been  carried  on  from  his  side. 

"  Count  I 


Tlie  severe  wound  received  by  Marshal  MacMahon  on  the 
31st  of  August  prevented  his  presence  in  the  final  battle  or  the 
capitulation,  and  also  prevented  his  rendering  any  report  of  the 
battle.  General  de  Wimpffen,  who  was  in  command  during  the 
battle,  issued  an  address  to  his  soldiers  after  the  capitulation,  of 
■which  the  following  is  a  translation : 

"  Sedan,  September  3,  1870. 
"  SoLDiEKS ;  On  Thursday  yon  fought  against  a  force  greatly 
euperior  in  numbers,  from  daybreak  until  dark.  You  resisted 
the  enemy  witti  the  utmost  bravery.  When  you  had  fired  yoiii 
last  cartridge,  were  wora  out  with  fighting,  and  not  being  able 
to  respond  to  the  call  of  generals  and  ofBcers  to  attempt  to  rejoin 
Marshal  Eazaine  on  the  road  to  Montmedy,  you  were  forced  to 
retreat  on  Sedan.  In  this  desperate  effort  bnt  2,000  men  could 
be  got  together,  and  your  General  deemed  the  attempt  utterly 
hopeless  and  impracticable.  Four  General  found,  with  deep 
regret,  when  the  army  was  reimited  within  the  walis  of  the 
town,  that  it  had  supplies  neither  of  food  nor  ammunition  ■ 
could  neither  leave  the  place  nor  defend  it,  means  of  existence 
being  alike  wanting  for  the  population.  I  was  therefore  reduced 
to  the  sad  alternative  of  treating  with  the  enemy.  I  sent,  yes- 
terday, to  the  Pmssian  headquarters,  with  full  powers  from  the 
Emperor,  but  could  not  at  first  bring  myself  to  accept  the  con- 
ditions imposed  by  the  enemy.  This  morning,  however,  men- 
ac,ed  by  a  bombardment  to  which  we  could  not  reply,  I  decided 
to  make  a  freah  attempt  to  get  honorable  terms.     I  have  ob- 
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tained  conditione  by  -wliieli  we  are  saved  miicli  of  the  possibl* 
annoying  and  insulting  formalities  which  the  usages  of  war  gen 
erally  impose. 

"  Under  the  cireiim stances  in  which  we  find  ourselves,  it 
only  remains  for  us,  oifieers  and  soldiers,  to  accept  with  resigna- 
tion the  consequences  of  this  surrender.  "We  have  at  least  the 
consolation  of  knowing  a  useless  massacre  has  been  avoided,  and 
we  yiiild  only  under  circumstances  against  which  no  army  could 
fight,  namely,  want  of  food  and  ammunition.  Now,  soldiers,  in 
conclusion,  let  me  say,  that  you  are  still  able  to  render  brilliant 
services  to  your  country,  without  being  needlessly  slaughtered. 

"  Dk  "WlMPFFEN, 

"  General  Commanding-vrir  Chief." 

A  member  of  General  de  Wimpffen's  staff  soon  after  the 
battle  published  an  account  of  the  General's  part  in  it,  reflecting 
very  severely  on  the  management  of  the  whole  matter  by  the 
Emperor,  asserting  that  he  refused  to  De  Wimpffen  the  opportu- 
nity of  making  an  escape  with  the  greater  part  of  the  army, 
and,  when  he  sought  to  resign,  compelled  him  to  continue  in  the 
command  and  capitulate  in  consequence  of  his  own  blunders. 
To  tbese  charges  the  Emperor's  adjutant-generals  replied,  and, 
though  admitting  his  offer  of  resignation,  demonstrated  the  im- 
possibility and  folly  of  his  attempting  to  escape  with  any  consid- 
erable portion  of  his  force. 

But  tiiough  there  are  no  official  reports  of  the  battle  and  sur- 
rendei-  by  French  officers,  there  are  not  wanting  graphic  and 
QDusnally  accurate  descriptions  of  both  by  French  correspond- 
ents. One  of  these,  from  the  pen  of  a  French  officer,  a  corre- 
;Bpondent  of  tlie  Tribune,  we  append,  as  perhaps  t!ie  best  account 
extant  from  a  French  standpoint : 

"I  pass  overall  that  has  happened  since  I  wrote  you  from 
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M^ziSrea,  to  come  at  once  to  the  events  of  August  Slat  and  Sep- 
tember 1st — the  latter  tlie  saddest  day  the  French  ai-ms  have 
ever  witnesaed. 

"  Early  in  the  morning  of  the  31st  orders  were  given  to 
bring  into  Sedan  all  the  wagon-trains  and  osen  which  had  been 
left  outside  the  glacis.  By  this  time  the  streets  were  blocked  up 
by  troops  of  every  kind,  which  had  entered  the  town  during  the 
night,  I  tried  to  ride  down  to  the  Porte  de  Paris,  where  the 
train  was  stationed,  to  carry  the  orders.  I  was  obliged  to  get 
off  my  horse  and  make  my  way  as  best  I  could  between  the 
horses  and  caissons,  which  choked  up  every  street  and  square  of 
the  town.  As  I  reached  the  Porte  de  Paris,  I  met  the  wagon- 
train  entering  as  fast  aa  possible,  followed  closely  by  the  nisliing 
oxen,  and  intermingled  with  the  weeping  and  terror-stricken 
peasantry  of  the  neighborhood  flying  into  the  town  for  protec- 
tion. They  little  knew  that  it  was  about  tlie  worst  place  they 
could  have  chosen.  The  gates  on  tliat  side  were  immediately 
afterward  closed,  while  the  troops  slowly  filed  out  through  the 
opposite  gate  toward  Donzy,  where  all  MacMahon's  foi'ces  were 
posted,  expecting  to  be  again  attacked  by  the  Prussians,  w!io 
had  closely  followed  np  the  French  army. 

"  About  10  o'clock  that  morning  cannonading  was  heai-d  six 
or  seven  miles  away,  toward  tlie  village  of  BazeiUe.  I  went  up 
on  the  rampart  overlooking  the  country  in  that  direction. 
Thence  I  could  see  the  Prussian  position,  and,  with  my  field- 
glass,  could  watch  the  firing ;  but  I  could  not.  see  the  French 
lines,  which  were  hid  from  me  by  trees  about  a  mile  from  the 
town,  I  therefore,  at  noon,  walked  out  of  the  town  at  the  Porte 
de  Balan,  and  ascended,  on  my  left,  the  rising  ground  which  is 
close  by  the  town.  Not  more  than  lialf  a  mile  from  tlie  gate  1 
passed  through  regiments  of  reserve  infantry.  Their  arms  wei-C 
piled  and  the  fires  smoking,  the  soup  not  having  long  been 
eaten.     I  continued  ascending,  and  everywliere  passed  ri^erve 
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corps  of  infantry  and  artillery.  I  got  higher  and  higher,  from 
hillock  to  hilloet,  till  I  reached  a  battery  of  reserve,  the  guns  of 
which  were  unliuihered  and  placed  facing  the  rear  of  the  French 
left.  This  battery  was  so  pointed  as  to  fire  over  the  crest  of  th( 
rising  ground  on  which  I  stood.  About  a  qnarter  of  a  mile  dis- 
tant, ill  front  of  a  little  churchyard,  stood  also  several  officers  of 
the  different  corps  which  were  stationed  on  my  right  and  left,  all 
being  of  the  reserve. 

"  From  the  point  I  had  now  reached  a  charming  prospect 
was  within  view.  The  French  line  of  battle  extended  right  in 
front,  spreading  on  the  slope  of  the  ground  which  forms  one  side 
of  this  basin  of  the  Meuse.  In  front  of  the  centre  of  the  French 
lines,  and  lower  down  in  the  vale,  was  the  village  of  Bazeille 
which  was  then  beginning  to  bnrn,  the  Prussian  shells  having  set 
fire  to  it.  Parallel  almost  to  the  front  of  tlie  French  positions 
ran  the  Meuse,  crossed  by  a  bridge  a  little  to  the  left  of  Bazeille. 
Ihe  French  right  was  upon  a  knot  of  wooded  ground  held  by 
tirailleurs,  the  wooded  gronnd  extending  nearly  to  the  grounds 
of  Sedan.  The  left  was  lost  to  ray  sight  behind  the  inequalities 
of  the  ground  toward  the  road  to  Bouillon.  As  far  as  I  could 
see,  on  the  right  and  left  and  in  froni-  of  me,  were  massed  regi- 
ments of  al!  arms  ;  but  toward  the  left,  on  the  second  line,  waa 
a  very  large  force  of  heavy  cavalry — dragoons  and  cuirassiers. 

"  Tlie  sun  was  shining  brightly,  and  every  thing  was  plainly 
visible.  The  glittering  of  weapons,  the  bright  and  showy  colors 
of  the  French  uniforms,  the  white  smoke  curling  under  the  blue 
sky,  or  lingering  like  vapor  beneath  the  trees,  the  lurid  flames 
rising  from  the  burning  village  of  Bazeille,  all  seen  from  a  coip 
(Handing  position,  formed  a  spectacle  such  as  one  has  but  rarely 
the  opportunity  to  witness.  The  principal  Prussian  batteries 
tcere  directly  opposite  che  French  centre,  on  a  plateau  or  table- 
and  which  terminated  abruptly,  and  made  it  a  very  strong  posi- 
ion. 
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"  For  soaie  time  caanonading  continued  on  both  aides.  At  9 
o'clock  a  force  of  Pmsaian  infantry  advanced  across  the  liridge 
in  the  village  of  Douzy,  and  iinnwdiately  there  began  a  very 
sharp  fudllade,  lasting,  however,  not  more  than  ten  minutes.  I 
think  the  French  must  have  lost  ground  in  that  encounter, 
altliough  I  coald  not  see  it,  because  of  some  trees  that  inter- 
vened ;  bat  a  battery  of  six  mitrailleuses  advanced  and  opened 
fire  through  the  trees.  Six  volleys  came  all  at  once.  The  Prus- 
Bians  fell  hurriedly  hack,  leaving  whole  ranks  behind,  which  had 
gone  down  like  those  leaden  soldiers  whieh  'children  play  with. 

"At  about  4.30  o'clock  the  firing  had  ceased  everywhere. 
The  village,  which  had  been  blazing  all  day,  was  still  smoking. 
The  French  remained  in  the  same  position.  Though  the  day  had 
apparently  been  without  result,  its  description  is  a  necessary  pre- 
lude to  the  bitter  story  of  the  morrow.  At  5.30  o'clock  1  re- 
turned to  the  town. 

"  The  Emperor,  who  had  arrived  during  the  night,  had  issued 
a  ]>roclamation  which  was  posted  on  the  walls,  saying  that  he 
had  confided  the  command  of  the  armies  to  the  generals  whom 
public  opinion  had  seemed  to  select  as  most  capable  of  leading 
them,  and  that  he  himself  intended  to  fight  as  an  officer,  forget- 
ting for  a  while  his  position  as  a  sovereign. 

"  The  next  morning — Thursday,  September  1st— I  returned, 
as  soon  as  the  gates  of  the  town  were  opened,  to  my  post  of  ob- 
servation on  the  elevated  ground  where  tlie  battery  was  still 
placed.  The  French  positions  did  not  seem  to  me  much  altered, 
but  the  right  was  now  on  the  other  side  of  Sedan,  At  T  o'clock 
the  cannonade  begin  in  earnest,  some  slight  firing  having  taken 
place  earlier.  The  Prussian  batteries  facing  us  appeared  to  me 
much  more  numerous ;  indeed,  it  seemed  to  me  there  were  bat- 
teries everywhere.  They  roared  from  every  point  of  the  Prus- 
siaTi  line,  which  then  stretched  nearly  ]iaralle]  in  front  of  the 
French.     I  could  follow  the  falling  of  their  ehells,  which  ex- 
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ploded  as  they  touched  tlie  ground,  and  fell  with  wonderful  pre- 
uisioii.  I  noticed,  also,  liow  quickly  they  changed  and  corrected 
their  Hre.  As  eoon  as  a  French  corps  took  up  a  position,  it  was 
Instantly  assailed  hy  shells.  The  iiret  would  perhaps  fall  a  few 
feet  eJiort  or  beyond,  but  the  second  or  third  was  sure  to  find  its 
way  to  the  troops  and  do  its  awful  work  among  them.  The 
French  shells,  on  the  contrary,  exploded  generally  before  they 
reached  the  ground,  and  the  smoke  of  the  explosion  formed 
innumerable  little  clouds  at  difi'ercnt  heights,  some  at  such  an 
elevation  that  the  shell  could  do  no  harm,  I  should  think,  to  the 
enemy. 

"  I  noticed  some  inexplicable  movements.  A  few  squadrons 
of  Prussian  cavalry  made  as  if  they  would  charge  a  French  force 
which  was  toward  the  left.  Immediately  two  regiments  of 
French  cavalry  charged  in  turn  npon  the  Prussian  squadrons, 
which  fell  back  and  fled.  But  at  the  same  moment  a  Prussian 
corps  of  infantry  opened  a  murderous  fire  upon  those  too  eager 
French  cavalry  regiments,  and  they  came  back  sadly  shattered 
from  their  rash  pui'suit.  About  9  o'clock  I  could  not  help  fan- 
,\!yitig  that  the  Prussians  were  extending  farther  to  the  left ;  for, 
on  aaking  whether  certain  new  batteries  were  French,  I  was  told 
they  were  Prussian.  The  Prussian  line  was  evidently  curling 
around  us. 

"  I  have  learned  since  that  the  Crown-Prince  had  crossed  the 
Meuse  during  the  night  about  five  leagues  from  Sedan,  and  that 
this  had  not  been  known  to  MacMahon.  A  large  force  of  Bava- 
rians must  also  have  arrived  after  the  commencement  of  the  bat- 
tle, for  it  was  Bavarian  troops  who  began  pounding  us  from  the 
left.  At  10.30  o'clock  the  advance  of  the  Prussians  was  percep- 
tible on  both  wings  at  the  same  time.  Some  French  infantry 
which  was  close  to  the  town  on  the  east  side  gnve  way,  as  it 
eeemed  to  me,  rather  quickly.  Soon  afterward  shells  were  com- 
iDS  from  behini  my  left,  and  it  became  evident  tiiat  the  French 
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pOBition  had  been  turned,  and  that  a  fresh  German  corpa  had 
taken  a  position  in  our  rear. 

"  The  reserves  were  now  necessarily  directed  against  these 
points.  The  battery  near  which  I  stood  was  already  in  action, 
and  I  thought  it  quite  time  to  heat  a  retreat.  The  place  was 
becoming  as  dangerous  as  any  in  the  field.  Among  the  guns 
eloeo  to  me,  the  Pnissian  shells  began  falling  with  their  usual 
beautiful  precision  ;  so  I  got  on  the  other  side  of  the  slope,  and 
made  my  way  toward  the  town. 

"  As  the  road  to  Bouillon,  which  crossed  the  field  of  battle, 
was  wholly  closed  to  me  now,  I  also  perceived  that  I  should  be 
shut  up  in  that  circle  which  the  Prussians  had  been  drawing 
about  the  army  and  the  town,  and  which  was  ultimately  com- 
pleted. I  made  my  way  as  fast  as  I  could,  by  tlie  safest  paths. 
When  I  reached  the  suburb  before  the  Porte  do  Balan,  I  found 
it  encumbered  with  soldiers  of  all  corps,  hastening,  a&  I  was,  into 
tlie  town.  It  was  a  defeat,  evidently,  yet  it  was  not  11  o'clock, 
and  the  battle  was  destined  to  continue  at  various  points  for 
some  time  longer,  though  continuing  without  any  real  hope  of 
victory. 

"  To  one  entering  the  town  as  I  did,  there  was  no  longer  any 
battle  to  describe.  It  was  first  a  retreat,  and  too  soon  a  rout.  I 
thought  myself  lucky  to  get  away  from  the  field  aa  I  did ;  for, 
an  hour  afterward,  the  rout  of  those  forces  that  had  been  near 
by  me  was  complete.  Already  soldiers  were  crushing  against 
each  other  in  the  struggle  to  get  inside  the  town.  Dismounted 
cavalry  were  trying  to  make  their  way,  some  even  by  the  ram- 
parts, leaping  down  from  the  counterscarp,  others  forcing  their 
way  in  by  the  postern  gates.  From  a  nook  of  the  ramparts, 
where  I  rested  a  moment,  I  saw  also  cuirassiers  jumping — horses 
iind  all — into  the  moat,  the  horses  breaking  their  legs  and  libs. 
Men  were  scrambling  over  each  other.  There  were  ofiicers  of 
all  ranks — colonels,  and  even  generals,  in  uniforms  which  it  was 
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ImposBible  lo  mistake — mixed  in  this  Ghameful  jnMee.  Behind 
all  came  guns,  ■with  their  heavy  carriages  and  powerful  horses, 
forcing  their  way  into  the  throng,  maiming  and  crushing  the 
fugitives  on  foot. 

"To  add  to  the  confusion  and  horror,  the  Prnssian  batteries 
had  by  this  time  advanced  within  range,  and  the  Prussian  shells 
began  falling  among  the  strifggling  masses  of  men.  On  the 
ramparts  were  the  National  Guards  manning  the  guns  of  the 
town,  and  replying  with  more  or  less  effect  to  the  nearest  Prns- 
sian  batteries.  It  was  a  scene  horrible  enough  to  have  suited 
the  fancy  of  Gustave  Dore  himself.  I  could  form  but  one  idea 
of  our  unhappy  army — that  it  was  at  the  bottom  of  a  seething 
caldron. 

"I  hurried  back  as  best  I  could  to  my  hotel,  following  the 
narrow  streets,  where  the  shells  were  least  likely  to  reach  the 
ground.  "Wherever  there  was  a  square  or  open  place,  I  came 
upon  the  bodies  of  horses  and  men  quite  dead  or  still  quivering, 
mown  to  piee^  by  bursting  shells.  Reaching  my  hotel,  I  found 
the  street  in  which  it  stood  choked,  like  the  rest,  with  wagons, 
guna,  horses,  and  men.  Most  luckily,  at  this  moment  the  Prus- 
sian fire  did  not  enfilade  this  street ;  for  a  train  of  caissons  filled 
with  powder  blocked  the  whole  way,  itaelf  unable  to  move  back- 
ward or  forward.  There  was  every  chance  that  these  caissona 
would  explode,  the  town  being  then  on  fire  in  two  places  ;  and 
I  began  to  think  Sedan  was  a  place  more  uncomfortable  than 
even  the  battle-field  over  which  a  victorious  enemy  was  swiftly 
advancing. 

"  From  friends  whom  I  found  at  the  hotel  I  learned  that  the 
Emperor,  who  had  started  early  in  the  morning  for  the  field  of 
battle,  had  returned  about  the  same  time  that  I  did,  and  passed 
through  the  streets  with  his  staff.  One  of  my  friends  was  near 
him  on  the  Place  Turenne,  when  a  shell  fell  under  the  Emjieror'i 
horse,  and,  bursting,  killed  the  horse  of  a  general  who  was  he- 
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hind  him.  He  himself  was  untouched,  and  turaed  aiound  ai.d 
smiled ;  though  iny  friend  thought  he  saw  tears  in  his  eyes, 
which  he  wiped  away  with  his  glove.  Indeed,  he  had  cauee 
enough  for  tears  on  that  fatal  1st  of  September. 

"  Meantime,  shells  began  to  fall  in  the  direction  of  our  street 
and  hotel.  We  all  stood  under  the  vaulted  stone  entrance,  aa 
the  safest  shelter  we  could  find.  '  I  trembled  on  account  of  the 
caissons  still  standing  in  the  street,  and  filling  all  the  space  from 
end  to  end.  It  was  at  this  time  when  we  waited,  watching  pain- 
fully for  the  shell  which  would  have  sent  us  all  together  into 
another  world,  that  General  de  Wimpffen  came  past,  malting  a 
Tain  effort  to  rally  and  inspirit  his  flying  troops-  He  shouted, 
'  Yive  la  France  !  En  avant ! '  But  there  was  no  response. 
He  cried  out  that  Bazaine  was  taking  the  Prussians  in  the  rear. 
News  which  had  been  current  all  the  morning  at  intervals,  com- 
ing now  from  the  mouth  of  General  de  "Wimpffen,  seemed  to  be 
believed,  and  a  few  thousand  men  were  rallied,  and  followed  him 
out  of  the  town.  People  began  to  have  hope,  and  for  one  brief 
moment  we  believed  the  day  might  yet  be  saved.  Need  I  say 
that  this  intelligence  was  a  patriotic  falsehood  of  brave  General 
de  Wimpffen?  Mad  with  anguish,  and  in  direct  opposition  to 
the  Emperor's  orders,  he  had  resolved  to  rally  what  men  he 
could,  and  make  a  stand.  He  conld  not  have  known  that  he 
was  bonud  in  the  grasp  of  at  least  300,000  men. 

"The  bugle  and  the  trumpet  ring  out  on  all  sides.  A  few 
thousand  men  hearken  to  the  sound.  My  friend  Rene  de  Gui- 
roye,  of  the  Chasseurs  d'Afrique,  whom  I  have  just  met,  after 
losing  sight  of  him  for  ten  or  twelve  years,  got  on  horseback 
again  and  joined  the  General.  The  sortie  took  place  thus: 
They  went  out  at  the  Porte  de  Ealan.  The  houses  of  the 
suburb  are  already  full  of  Pru^ians,  who  fire  on  the  French 
out  of  every  window.  The  church,  especially,  is  strongly  gar- 
risoned, and  its  heavy  doors  are  closed.     The  General  sent  off 
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De  Guiroje  to  tring  two  pieces  of  cannon.  These  soon  arrived, 
and  witb  them  the  door  of  the  church  was  blown  in,  and  200 
Prussians  were  captnred  and  brought  back  with  the  French, 
who,  in  spite  of  all  efforts,  were  tliemselves  soon  obliged  to 
retire  into  the  town.  It  was  the  last  incident  of  the  battle — 
the  last  struggle. 

"  While  this  took  place  at  the  Porte  de  Balan,  the  Prnssian 
shelling  went  on,  and  the  shells  began  to  fall  into  the  hotei. 
Shocking  scenes  followed.  A  boy,  the  son  of  a  tradesman 
around  the  corner  of  the  street,  came  in  crying,  and  asking  for 
a  surgeon.  His  father's  leg  had  been  shot  off.  A  woman  in 
front  of  the  house  met  the  same  fate.  The  doctor  who  went  to 
the  tradesman  found  him  dead ;  and,  returning,  attempted  to 
carry  the  woman  to  an  ambulance.  He  had  scarcely  made  a 
step,  when  she  was  shot  dead  in  his  arms.  Those  of  ns  who 
stand  in  the  gateway  and  witness  such  scenes  have  got  beyond 
the  feeling  of  personal  fear.  Any  one  of  ue,  I  will  venture  to 
say,  would  give  his  life  to  spare  Trance  on  this  dreadful  day. 
Yet  we  stand  pale  and  shuddering  at  the  sight  of  the  fate  which 
befals  the  poor  people  of  the  town. 

'*  I  care  not  to  dwell  upon  horrors,  whicli,  nevertheless,  I 
shall  never  be  able  to  forget.  I  can  mention  more  than  one 
brave  officer  who  did  not  fear  to  own  that  he  shrank  from  the 
eight  of  what  had  become  a  mere  massacre.  Those  who  were 
safely  out  of  the  way  as  prisoners,  whether  officers  or  men,  need- 
ed no  pity.  When,  after  a  time,  it  became  clear  that  there  was 
no  sign  of  Bazaine,  tHe  hopes  of  the  French  again  departed.  A 
Bullen  sort  of  fight  stOl  went  on.  The  gnns  of  the  town  an- 
swered the  Prussians.  An  aid-de-camp  of  the  Emperor  went  by 
on  foot,  and  I  heard  him  ask  the  officers  near  by  to  help  him  in 
patting  an  end  to  the  fire.  Such  being  the  Emperor's  wish,  at 
length  the  white  flag  was  hoisted  on  the  citadel.  The  cannonade 
ceased  suddenly  about  4,30  o'clock.     Eager  as  we  were  to  know 
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tlie  cause,  we  cannot  leave  the  house,  for  tlis  street  is  impi 
and  wc  have  to  "be  content  with  iearn.Tig  tlie  mere  fact  of  tlie 
surrender.  As  night  drew  on,  the  crowd  a  little  diminished, 
and  by  some  effort  it  was  possible  to  make  one's  way  about  tlio 
town.  The  spectacle  it  offered  -was  more  horrible  than  war. 
Dead  were  lying  everywliere;  civih'ans  and  soldiers  mingled  in 
the  slaughter.  In  one  suburb  I  counted  more  than  fifty  bodies 
of  peasants  and  bourgeois — a  few  women  among  them,  and  one 
child.  The  ground  was  strewn  with  splinters  of  shells.  Starv- 
ing soldiers  were  cutting  up  the  dead  horses  to  cook  and  eat,  for 
provision  ]iad  again  failed  us,  as  every  thing  has  failed  since  this 
campaign  began.  I  was  glad  to  get  away  from  the  sight  of  our 
disasters,  and  lose  their  remembrance  in  a  few  hours  of  sleep. 

"  The  next  day  we  were  told  that  the  Emperor  had  gone  to 
the  King's  headquarters  to  treat  for  a  surrender.  At  11  o'clock 
his  household  and  carriages  left  the  town,  and  we  knew  that  he 
was  a  prisoner,  and  the  Empire  no  more.  About  the  same  hour 
there  was  posted  in  the  streets  a  proclamation  from  General 
de  Wimpffen,  saying  that,  notwithstanding  prodigies  of  eonrage, 
the  army,  having  no  more  ammunition,  found  itself  unable  to 
respond  to  the  summons  of  its  chiefs  and  force  its  ■way  to  Mont- 
mcdy.  That  being  surrounded,  he  had  made  the  best  conditions 
he  could^-conditions  such  as  would  inflict  no  humiliation  on  the 
army. 

"These  conditions  prove  to  be  the  surrender  of  the  whole 
army,  not  less  than  100,000  men,  as  prisoners  of  war,  with  all 
their  arms,  baggage,  horses,  standards,  and  guns.  The  officers 
who  sign  an  engagement  not  to  serve  against  Prussia  daring  the 
war  may  return  to  their  homes,  the  remainder  to  be  seat  to  Ger- 
man towns  in  Germany.  Many  officers  refiise  to  sign,  preferring 
to  share  the  captivity  of  their  men. 

"  On  Satnrday  the  whole  force  laid  down  their  arms.  Not  a 
few  soldiers,  :n  their  rage,  broke  rather  than  give  up  their  arms, 
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and  the  streets  were  littered  with  fi-agraents  of  all  kinds  of  weap- 
ons broken:  swords,  rifles,  pistols,  lancers,  helmets,  cuirasses, 
even  mi  tra  ill  en  sea  covered  the  ground  ;  and  in  one  place,  where 
the  Meiiae  rnna  throngh  the  town,  the  heaps  of  such  fi'agmenta 
choked  the  stream  and  rose  above  the  surface.  The  mud  of  the 
streets  was  black  with  gunpowder,  Tiie  horses  bad  been  tied  to 
the  houses  and  gun-cai'riages,  but  nobody  remembered  to  feed  or 
water  them,  and  in  the  frenzy  of  hunger  and  thirst  they  broke 
loose  and  ran  wild  thi'ough  tlie  town.  Whoever  liked  might 
have  a  horse — even  ofGcei's'  horses,  which  were  private  property 
— for  the  trouble  of  catching  them. 

"  When  the  Prussians  caine  into  the  town  they  were  very 
Bore  and  angry  at  the  sight  of  all  this  destruction  and  waste. 
What  must  have  pleased  them  still  less,  was  the  state  in  which 
they  found  the  military  chest.  As  soon  as  the  surrender  waa 
resolved  on,  the  French  officers  were  told  to  make  out  the  best 
accounts  they  could,  present  them,  and  receive  payment.  Natu- 
rally, the  statements  thus  brought  in  soon  proved  sufficient  to 
empty  the  treasury.  I  know  of  officers  who  demanded  and 
received  payment  for  horses  that  were  not  killed  and  baggage 
which  had  not  been  lost.  Demoralization  showed  itself  in  every 
■way.  Even  t!ie  standards  were  burned  or  buried — an  act  of  bad 
feith,  not  to  be  palliated  even  by  the  rage  of  a  beaten  army. 

"  Their  rage  is  greater  against  no  one  than  General  de  Failly. 
He  had  a  room  in  the  hotel  where  I  was  staying.  On  Friday  a 
great  multitude  of  soldiers  gathered  before  the  house,  the  doors 
of  which  were  closed,  demanding  General  de  Failly  with  such 
ehouts  and  menaces  that  the  landlord  thought  it  prudent  to 
hurry  him  out  of  a  back  window.  The  soldiers,  could  they  have 
reached  him,  would  have  torn  him  to  pieces.  Since  then  I  have 
heard  the  report  that  he  was  shot  by  one  of  his  own  men ;  but 
no  such  event  had  happened  on  Saturday,  and  could  not  well 
happen  later. 
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"  It  was  a  relief  on  Saturday  when  the  PrnssiaiiB  came  in 
and  occupied  the  town,  and  restored  order.  I  am  sorry  to  have 
to  acknowledge  that  all  through  the  campaign  the  French  have 
acted  much  more  like  a  conquering  army,  in  a  hostile  country, 
than  the  Prussians.  All  the  annoyance  I  have  experienced  per- 
sonally came  from  my  own  countrymen — from  the  peasants,  who, 
above  all,  saw  a  spy  in  every  stranger.  When  I  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Prussians,  I  found  them  courtesy  itself.  On  leav- 
ing Sedan,  and  thence  to  the  frontier,  in  passing  through  the 
Prussian  posts,  I  was  stopped  often.  I  had  but  to  say,  *  I  am  the 
eorr^pondent  of  an  American  journal,'  and  I  was  at  once  sent 
kindly  forward.  On  the  back  of  my  French  military  pass  the 
Prussian  Staff  had  endorsed  a  Prussian  safe-condnct.  Often  I 
was  not  obliged  even  to  show  my  papers — ^my  word  was  taken  ; 
and,  once  out  of  Sedan,  I  was  speedily  through. 

"  When  I  left  Sedan  on  Sunday  morning  things  were  rapidly 
getting  in  order.  The  streets  were  cleared  of  dead  horses  and 
men.  The  indescribable  filth  of  the  town  was  swept  into  tlie 
river.  The  shops  were  opening  again.  Discipline  had  taken 
the  place  of  disorder,  I  saw  enough  of  Prussian  organization 
and  energy  to  change,  if  the  grievous  defeat  of  a  noble  army 
had  not  already  changed,  the  opinion  I  have  bo  often  expressed, 
that  ultimate  victory  for  France  was  sure. 

"  I  have  followed  MacMahon  from  the  day  when  I  found  him 
reorganizing  his  army  at  Ohdions  to  the  fatal  day  at  Sedan,  when 
he  surrendered  the  last  organized  force  in  France,  save  the  rem- 
nant of  that  which  is  shut  up  in  Metz,  Certainly,  when  I  was 
at  the  camp  of  Ch41ons,  and  then  at  Eheims,  I  had  observed 
that  the  number  of  stragglers  was  enormous,  and  I  continually 
met  soldiers  who  did  not  know  where  their  regiments  were.  I 
had  seen  men  and  ofBcers  disabled  by  wounds  which  French 
noldiers  of  other  days  would  have  despised ;  I  had  remarked  how 
untidy  and  careless  the  men  were  allowed  to  be  about  their  dn^s 
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and  eqiupmentB.  These  thiBge,  slight,  bnt  Bigaificaut  to  a  miii- 
tary  eye,  had  caused  me,  no  doabt,  some  misgivings  as  to  the 
rapidity  of  the  success  we  had  a  right  to  expect.  I  saw,  also, 
Low  prone  French  officers  were  to  avoid  the  fittigues  of  long 
marches  and  the  discomfort  of  bivonaes.  I  remember  how  often 
I  have  traversed  the  French  liaes  at  dead  of  night  and  at  early 
dawn,  and  never  heard  a  challenge,  never  came  across  a  French 
vedette,  never  have  fallen  in  with  a  party  of  sconts.  On  the 
other  hand,  1  have  seen  officers  spend  the  time  that  ought  to 
have  been  given  to  their  men,  in  caf^s  or  in  poor  village  inns. 
Often  even  officers  of  the  staff  seemed  to  neglect  their  duties  for 
paltry  amusementB,  showing  themselves  ignorant,  soinetiines, 
even  of  the  name  of  the  Department  in  which  they  were ;  bc 
that  I  have  known  a  French  General  obliged  to  ask  his  way  from 
peasants  at  the  meeting  of  two  roads.  I  struggled  long  against 
aU  this  kind  of  evidence,  but  the  end  is  only  too  clear.  Painful 
it  is  to  me,  but  I  am  bound  to  declare  my  belief  that  any  further 
effort  France  may  make  can  only  cause  useless  bloodshed  ;  and 
that  a  means  of  escape  from  her  peiil  must  now  be  sought  other- 
wise than  by  force  of  arms." 

Not  less  vivid  and  graphic  are  the  descriptions  of  the  battle 
and  surrender  from  correspondents  who  were  in  the  Prussian 
headquarters  and  on  the  field  during  the  whole  of  that  terrible 
day.  One  of  these  descriptions,  from  the  same  pen  tliat  fur- 
nished to  the  Tribune  the  glowing  description  of  the  battle  of 
Gravelotte,  is  deserving  of  a  place.     We  give  portions  of  it : 

"  On  the  evening  of  Wednesday,  from  5  to  8  o'clock,  I  was 
at  the  Crown-Prince's  quarters  at  Cbemery,  a  village  some  thir- 
teen miles  from  Sedan  to  the  south-southwast  on  the  main  road. 
At  5.30  we  saw  that  there  was- a  great  movement  among  the 
troops  encamped  all  around  as,  and  we  thought,  at  first,  that  the 
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King  was  riding  through  the  bivouacs  ;  but  soon  the  37tb  rcgi 
ment  carne  pouring  througli  tiie  village,  their  band  playing  '  Bit 
wacfit  am  lihein  '  as  tbey  niarebed  along  with  a  swinging  stride. 
I  saw  at  once,  by  the  men's  faces,  that  something  extraordinary 
was  going  on.  It  was  soon  plain  that  the  troops  were  in  the 
Kglitest  possible  marching  order.  AU  their  knapsacks  were  left 
behind,  and  they  were  cariying  nothing  but  cloaks,  shnig  aronnd 
their  shoulders,  except  that  one  or  two  Ion  mvants  had  retained 
their  camp-kettles.  But  if  the  camp-bettles  were  left  behind, 
the  cartouche-cases  were  there — banging  heavily  in  front  of  tlio 
men's  belts,  unbalanced,  as  tliey  ought  to  be,  by  the  knapsacks. 
Soon  I  learned  that  the  whole  Prussian  corps — those  lent  from 
Prince  Friedrieh  Karl's  anny,  the  Second  Army,  and  the  Orown- 
Prince's — were  making  a  forced  march  to  the  left,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Donehery  and  Mt^zieres,  in  order  to  shut  in  MacMahon'a 
array  iu  the  west,  and  so  drive  them  against  the  Belgian  fron- 
tier. I  learned  from  the  officers  of  tiie  Crown-Prince's  staff,  tliaf 
at  the  same  time,  while  wo  were  watching  regiment  after  regi- 
ment pass  through  Chemery,  the  Saxons  and  tlie  Guards,  80,000 
strong,  on  the  Prussian  right,  under  Prince  Albert  of  Saxony, 
were  also  marching  rapidly  to  close  on  the  doomed  French  army 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Meiise,  which  they  !iad  crossed  at  Re- 
milly  on  Tuesday,  the  30th,  in  the  direction  of  La  Cliapelle,  a 
small  village  of  930  inhabitants,  on  the  road  from  Sedan  to 
Bouillon,  in  Belgium,  and  the  last  village  before  crossing  tlie 
Frontier. 

"  Any  thing  more  splendid  than  the  men's  marching  it  would 
be  impossible  to  imagine.  I  saw  men  lame  in  both  feet  hohbJin" 
along  in  the  ranks,  kind  comrades,  less  footsore,  carrying  their 
needle-guns.  Those  who  were  actually  incapable  of  putting  one 
foot  before  another,  had  pressed  peasants'  wagons  and  every 
available  conveyance  into  service,  and  were  following  in  the 
rear,  so  as  to  be  ready  for  the  great  battle,  which  all  fi;lt  sure 
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would  come  off  on  the  morrow.  The  Bavarians,  wlio,  it  is  gen- 
erally believed,  do  not  march  so  well  as  they  fight,  were  in  tha 
centre,  between  us  at  Chemery  and  Sedan,  encamped  around  tlie 
woods  of  La  Marfee,  famous  for  a  great  battle  in  1641,  during 
the  wars  of  the  League.  When  I  had  seen  the  last  regiment 
dash  through — for  the  pace  at  which  they  went  can  really  not 
oe  called  '  marching,'  in  the  ordinary  sense, — I  rode  off,  about  a 
quarter  past  eiglit  in  the  evening,  for  Tendresse,  where  the 
King's  headquarters  were,  and  where  I  hoped  to  find  honBe-room 
for  man  and  beast,  especially  the  latter,  as  being  far  the  most 
important  on  the  eve  of  a  great  battle. 

"  When  I  got  within  about  half  a  mile  of  Vendresse,  going 
at  a  steady  trot,  a  sharp  '  Halt '  rang  ont  through  the  clear  air. 
I  brought  my  horse  to  a  etand-stiU,  knowing  that  Priieaian  sen- 
tries are  not  to  he  trifled  with.  As  I  pulled  up,  twenty  yards  off, 
I  heard  the  clicks  of  their  locks  aa  they  brought  their  weapons 
to  full  cock  and  covered  me.  My  reply  being  satisfactoiy,  I 
jogged  on  into  Vendresse,  and  my  mare  and  myself  had  soon 
forgotten  sentinels,  forced  marches,  and  coming  battles,  one  of 
us  on  the  straw,  the  other  on  the  floor. 

"  At  7  o'clock  on  Thursday  morning  my  servant  came  to 
wake  me,  saying  that  the  King's  horses  were  harnessing,  and 
that  His  Majesty  would  leave  in  half  an  hour  for  t!ie  battle- 
field ;  and  as  a  cannonade  bad  already  been  heard  near  Sedan, 
I  jumped  up,  seized  crusts  of  bread,  wine,  cigars,  &c.,  and 
crammed  them  into  my  Iiolster,  taking  my  breakfast  on  the  way, 

"  Just  as  I  got  to  my  horse.  King  "Wilhelm  drove  out  in  an 
open  carriage  with  four  horses,  for  Chevange,  about  three  and  a 
half  miles  south  of  Sedan.  Much  {gainst  my  will,  I  was  com- 
pelled to  allow  the  King's  staff  to  precede  me  on  tlie  road  to  tha 
scene  of  action,  where  I  arrived  myself  soon  after  9  o'clock.  I" 
was  impossible  to  ride  fast,  all  the  roads  being  blocked  wltt 
irtillery,  ammunition  wagons,  ambulances,  &c.     As  irode  on  t; 
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the  crest  of  the  hill  which  rises  sharply  about  600  or  700  feet 

above  the  little  hamlet  of  Chevange,  nestled  in  &  grove  below,  a 
most  glorious  panorama  burst  on  my  view.  As  General  For- 
syth, of  the  United  States  Army,  remarked  to  me  later  in  the 
day,  it  would  have  been  worth  the  coming,  merely  to  see  bo 
splendid  a  scene,  without  '  battle's  magniheently  stem  array.' 
In  the  lovely  valley  below  us,  from  the  knoll  on  which  I  stood 
with  the  King  and  Lis  staff,  we  could  see  not  only  the  whole 
Valley  of  the  Meuse  (or  Maas,  as  the  Germans  love  to  call  the 
river  that  Louis  XIV"  stole  from  them),  but  also  beyond  the  great 
woods  of  Eois  de  Loup  and  Francheval,  into  Belgium,  and  as  far 
as  the  hilly  forest  of  Nuiiio,  on  the  other  side  of  the  frontier. 
Eight  at  our  feet  lay  the  little  town  of  Sedan,  famous  for  its  for- 
tifications by  Vauban,  and  as  the  birthplace  of  Turenne,  the 
great  Marahal.  It  is  known,  also,  as  the  place  where  sedan 
chaiis  originated.  As  we  were  only  about  two  and  a  quarter 
miles  from  the  town,  we  could  easily  distinguish  its  principal 
edifices  without  the  aid  of  our  field-glasses.  On  the  left  was  a 
pretty  church,  its  Gothic  spire  of  sandstone  offering  a  conspicu- 
ous target  for  the  Prussian  guns,  had  General  Moltke  thought  fit 
to  bombard  t.he  town.  To  the  right,  on  the  southeast  of  the 
church,  was  a  large  barrack,  with  the  fortifications  of  the  citadel. 
Behind  it  and  beyond  this  to  the  southeast  again  was  the  old 
chateau  of  Sedan,  with  picturesque,  round-turreted  towers  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  very  useless,  even  against  four-pounder  Krupp 
field-pieces.  This  building,  I  believe,  is  now  an  arsenal.  Be- 
yond this  was  the  citadel — the  heart  of  Sedan,  on  a  rising  hill 
above  the  Meuse  to  the  southeast,  but  completely  commanded 
by  tke  hills  on  both  sides  the  river,  which  runs  in  front  of  the 
citadel. 

"  The  French  had  flooded  the  low  meadows  in  the  valley 
before  coming  to  the  railway  bridge  at  BazeilSe,  in  order  to  stop 
the  Germans  from  advancing  on  the  town  in  that   direction. 
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WitL  their  usual  stupidity  (for  one  can  find  no  other  word  for  it), 
the  French  had  failed  to  mine  the  bridge  at  Bazeille,  and  it  waa 
of  immense  service  ti  the  Prussiana  throughout  tlic  hattle.  ITi* 
Prussians  actually  threw  up  earthworks  on  the  iron  hridge  itself 
to  protect  it  from  the  French,  who  more  than  once  attempted 
early  in  the  day  to  storm  the  bridge,  in  the  hope  of  breaking  the 
Bavarian  communieation  between  the  right  and  left  banks  of  tfee 
Meuse.  This  they  were  unable  to  do  ;  and  although  their  can- 
non-shot have  almost  demolished  the  jjarapet,  the  bridge  itself 
waa  never  materially  damaged. 

"  On  the  projecting  spurs  of  the  bill,  crowned  by  the  woods 
of  La  Marfee,  of  which  I  have  already  spoken,  the  Bavarians  bad 
posted  two  batteries  of  six-pounder  rifled  breech-loading  steel 
Kmpp  guns,  which  kept  up  a  duello  tiU  the  very  end  of  the  day 
with  the  siege-guna  of  Sedan  across  the  Meuee.  Still  further  to 
the  right  flank,  or  rather  to  the  east  (for  our  line  was  a  circular 
one— a  crescent  at  first,  with  Sedan  in  the  centre,  like  the  star  on 
the  Turkish  standard),  was  an  undulating  plain  above  the  village 
of  Baaeille.  Terminating  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Sedan, 
at  the  woods  near  Eubecourt,  midway—that  is  to  say,  in  a  line 
from  Bazeille  north— there  is  a  ravine  watered  by  a  tiny  brook, 
which  was  the  scene  of  the  most  desperate  struggle  and  of  the 
most  frightfal  slaughter  of  the  whole  battle.  This  stream,  whose 
name  I  have  forgotten,  if  it  ever  had  one,  rmiB  right  behind  the 
town  of  Sedan. 

"From  the  woods  of  P!eigreuse  on  the  north,  behind  the 
town  rises  a  hill  dotted  with  cottages  and  fruit-laden  orchards, 
and  crowned  by  the  wood  of  La  Givonne,  which  runs  down  to 
the  valley  of  which  I  have  just  spoken.  Between  this  wood  and 
the  town  were  several  French  camps,  their  white  shelter-tents 
standing  out  clear  among  the  dark  fruiWrees.  In  these  camps 
one  coold  see  throughout  the  day  huge  masses  of  troops  which 
were  never  used.     Even  during  the  height  of  the  battle  they 
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Btood  as  idle  as  Fitz-John  Porter's  at  the  Becood  battle  of  Bull 
Run,  "We  imagined  that  they  must  have  been  nndiaciplined 
Gardes  Mobiles,  whom  the  French  Generals  dared  not  bring  oaf 
j^ainst  their  enemy, 

"  To  the  Prussian  left  of  these  French  camj^  separated  from 
them  by  a  wooded  ravine,  wae  a  long  bare  hill,  something  like 
one  of  the  hills  on  Long  Island.  This  hill,  on  which  was  some 
of  the  hardest  fighting  of  the  day,  formed  one  of  the  keys  of  the 
position  of  the  French  army.  When  once  its  crests  were  cov- 
ered with  Prussian  artillery,  the  whole  town  of  Sedan  was  com- 
Dletely  at  the  mercy  of  the  German  guns,  as  they  were  not  only 
above  the  town,  but  the  town  was  almost  within  musket-range 
of  them. 

*'  Still  further  to  the  left  lay  the  village  of  Dly,  set  on  fire 
early  in  the  day  by  the  French  sliells.  South  of  this  the  broken 
railway-bridge,  blown  up  by  the  French  to  protect  tlieir  right, 
was  a  conspicuous  object. 

"  Kight  above  the  railway-bridge,  on  the  line  to  MtSzieres, 
was  the  wooded  hill  crowded  by  tlie  new  and  most  hideous 
'  chateau,'  as  he  calls  it,  of  one  Monsieur  Pave.  It  was  here  the 
Crown-Prince  and  his  staff  stood  during  the  day,  having  a  rather 
more  extensive  but  less  central  view,  and  therefore  less  desirable 
than  ours,  where  stood  the  King,  Count  Bismarck,  von  Koon,  the 
War  Minister,  General  Moltke,  and  Generals  Sheridan  and  For- 
syth— to  say  nothing  of  your  correspondent. 

"Having  th-is  endeavored  to  give  some  faint  idea  of  the 
icene  of  what  is,  in  all  probability,  the  decisive  battle  of  the 
war,  I  will  next  give  an  account  of  the  position  of  the  different 
corps  at  the  commencement  of  the  action,  premising  that  all  the 
movements  were  of  the  simplest  possible  nature,  the  object  of  the 
Prussian  Generals  being  merely  to  close  the  crescent  of  troopa 
with  which  they  began  into  a  circle,  by  effecting  a  junction  be- 
tween the  Saxon  corps  on  their  right  and  the  Prussian  corps  od 
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hi'ii'  left.  Tliis  junction  took  place  about  noon,  near  tJio  littl« 
village  of  Olley,  on  the  Bazeille  ravine,  behind  Sedan,  of  which 
I  Imve  already  spoken.  Once  their  terrible  circle  formed  and 
well  soldered  togetlier,  it  grew  steadily  smaller  and  Bmaller,  until 
at  last  the  fortifications  of  Sedan  itself  were  entered. 

"  On  the  extreme  right  were  the  Saxons — one  corps  d'arm^e, 
with  King  Wilhelm's  Guards ;  also  a  corps  d'armee  in  reGerro 
behind  them.  T!ie  Guards  had  suffered  terribly  at  Gravelotte, 
wliei-e  they  met  tlie  Imperial  Guard  ;  and  the  King  would  not 
allow  tliem  to  be  again  so  cruelly  decimated.  Justice  compels 
me  to  state  that  this  arrangement  was  very  far,  indeed,  from 
being  pleasing  to  the  Guards  themselves,  who  are  ever  aniioas  to 
be  in  tlie  forefront  of  the  battle. 

"  The  Guards  and  Saxons,  then  about  75,000  strong,  were  all 
day  on  the  right  bant  of  the  Meuse,  between  Rubecourt  and  La 
Ciiapelle,  at  which  latter  village  Prince  Albert  of  Saxony,  who 
was  in  command  of  the  two  corps  which  have  been  formed  into 
a  little  extra  army  by  themselves,  passed  the  night  of  Thursday. 

"  The  ground  from  Kubecourt  to  the  Mense  was  occupied  by 
the  First  Bavarian  Corps.  The  Second  Bavarian  Corps  extended 
their  front  from  near  the  Bazeille  railway-bridge  to  a  point  on  the 
high  road  from  Donehery  to  Sedan,  not  far  from  the  little  village 
of  Torcy.  Below  the  hill  on  which  the  Crown-Prince  was 
placed,  the  ground  from  Torcy  to  lily,  through  the  large  village 
of  rioing,  was  held  by  the  First  and  Tliird  Prussian  Corps,  be- 
longing to  the  army  of  Prince  Friedrich  Karl,  and  temporarily 
attached  to  the  army  of  the  Crown-Prince. 

*'  This  was  the  position  of  the  troops  about  9  o'clock  on 
Thursday  morning,  September  1,  and  no  great  advance  took 
place  til!  later  than  that,  for  the  artillery  had  at  first  all  the 
work  to  do.  Still  fiirther  to  the  left,  near  Donehery,  there  were 
20,000  "Wiirtembergers  ready  to  cut  off  the  French  from  M6ci- 
eres,  in  case  of  their  making  a  push  for  that  fortress. 
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"  Tlie  number  of  the  Pnissiao  troops  engaged  was  estimated 
by  General  Moltke  at  240,000,  and  that  of  the  French  at  120,000. 
We  know  that  MacMahon  had  with  him  on  Tuesday  120,000 
men,  that  is,  four  corps;  his  own,  that  lately  commanded  by 
General  de  Failly,  now  under  General  Le  Bnin ;  that  of  Felix 
Douay,  brother  of  General  Abel  Douay,  killed  at  Weissenburg ; 
and  a  fourth  corps,  principally  composed  of  Garde  Mobile,  tho 
name  of  whose  commander  has  escaped  me.  MacMahon,  al- 
though wounded,  commanded  in  chief  on  the  French  side. 

"  It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  the  real  commander-in-chief 
of  the  Prussians  on  that  day  was  von  Moltke,  with  the  Crown 
Prince  and  Prince  Albert  of  Saxony,  immediately  next  in  com 
maud. 

"  There  were  a  few  stray  cannon-shots  fired,  merely  to  obtain 
the  range,  as  soon  as  it  was  light ;  but  the  real  battle  did  not 
begin  until  6  o'clock,  becoming  a  sharp  artillery-fight  at  9,  when 
the  batteries  had  each  got  within  easy  range,  and  the  shells  be- 
gan to  do  serious  mischief.  At  11.55  the  musketry-fire  in  the 
valley  behind  Sedan,  which  had  opened  about  11.25,  became 
exceedingly  lively— being  one  continuous  rattle,  only  broken  by 
the  loud  growling  of  the  mitrailleuses,  which  played  with  deadly 
efiect  upon  the  Saxon  and  Bavarian  columns.  General  Sheridan, 
by  whose  side  I  was  standing  at  the  time,  told  me  that  he  did 
not  remember  ever  to  have  heard  such  a  well-sustained  fire  of 
small-arms.  It  made  itself  heard  above  the  roar  of  the  batteries 
at  our  feet. 

"  At  12  o'clock  precisely  the  Pru^ian  battery  of  sis  guns,  on 
the  slope  above  the  broken  railway-bridge  over  the  Meuse,  near 
La  Yillette,  had  silenced  two  batteries  of  French  gi.ins  at  the 
foot  of  the  bare  bill  already  mentioned,  near  the  village  of  Flo- 
ing.  At  12.10  the  Fi'eneh  infantry,  no  longer  supported  by  their 
ai  cillery,  were  compelled  to  retire  to  Floing,  and  soon  afterward 
tiie  junction  between  the  Saxons  and  Prussians  behind  Sedan 
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was  ttfiiiouriced  to  ns  by  General  Ton  Koon,  eagerly  peering 
through  a  iarge  telescope,  as  being  Bafely  completed. 

"  rrom  this  moment  the  resnlt  of  the  battle  coald  no  longer 
be  doubtful.  The  Fi'eiich  were  completely  eurrounded  and 
brought  to  bay.  At  12.25  we  were  all  astonished  to  see  clouds 
of  retreating  French  infantry  on  the  hill  between  Floing  and 
Sedan,  a  Prussian  battery  in  frtiut  of  St.  Menges  making  accu- 
rate practice  with  percussion  shells  among  the  receding  ranks. 
The  whole  hill,  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  was  literally  covered 
with  Frenchmen  running  rapidly. 

"  Less  tiian  half  an  hour  afterward — at  12.50 — Genei-al  von 
Koon  called  our  attention  to  another  French  column  in  full 
retreat  to  the  right  of  Sedan,  on  the  road  leading  from  Bazeillo 
to  the  La  Givonne  wood.  They  never  halted  until  tucy  came  to 
a  red-roofed  house  on  the  outskirts  of  Sedan  itself.  Almost  at 
the  same  moment  General  Sheridan,  who  was  nsing  my  opera- 
glass,  asked  me  to  look  at  a  third  French  column  moving  up  a 
broad,  grass-covered  road  through  the  La  Givonne  wood,  imme- 
diately above  Sedan,  doubtless  to  support  the  troops  who  were 
defending  the  important  Bazeille  ravine  to  the  northeast  of  the 
town. 

"  At  1  o'clock  the  French  batteries  on  the  edge  of  the  wood 
toward  Torcy  and  above  it  opened  a  vigorous  fire  on  the  advanc- 
ing PruBsian  columns  of  the  Third  Corps,  whose  evident  inten- 
tion it  was  to  storm  the  hill  nortliwest  of  La  Givonne,  and  so 
gain  the  key  of  the  position  on  that  side.  At  1.05  yet  another 
French  battery  near  the  wood  opened  on  the  Prussian  columns, 
which  were  compelled  to  keep  shifting  their  ground  till  ready  for 
their  final  msh  at  the  hills,  in  order  to  avoid  offering  so  good  a 
mark  to  the  French  shells.  Shortly  afterward  we  saw  ' '. ,  firat 
Prussian  skirmishers  on  the  crest  of  the  La  Givonne  hills,  above 
Xorcy.  They  did  not  seem  to  be  in  strength,  and  General  Sheri- 
dan, standing  behind  me,  exclaimed,  '  Ah !  the  beggars  are  toe 
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weak;    tliey   can   never  hold    that  position    against   all   tLo:.. 
Freneli,' 

"  The  General's  prophecy  soon  proved  correct,  for  the  Frendi 
advanced  at  least  six  to  one ;  and  the  Prussians  were  forced  to 
retreat  down  the  hill  to  seek  reenforccments  from  the  columns 
which  were  hurrying  to  their  support.  In  five  minutes  they 
came  back  again,  this  time  in  greater  force,  but  still  terribly  in- 
ferior to  those  huge  French  masses. 

'"Good  heavens  I  The  French  cuirassiers  are  going  to 
charge  them,'  cried  General  Sheridan ;  and  sure  enough,  the 
regiment  of  cuirasBiers,  their  helmets  and  breast-plates  flashing 
in  the  September  sun,  formed  in  seotions  of  squadrons  and 
daelied  down  on  the  scattered  Prussian  skirmiBhers,  without 
deigning  to  form  a  line.  Sqnares  are  never  used  by  the  Prns- 
-sians,  aud  the  infantry  received  the  cuirassiers  with  a  crushing 
'quick-fire' — sch-neUfeuer — at  about  a  hundred  yards'  distance, 
loading  and  firing  with  extreme  rapidity,  and  shooting  with  nn- 
failing  preftision  into  the  douse  French  squadrons.  The  effect 
was  .startling.  Overwent  horses  and  men  in  numbers,  in  maese^ 
in  hundreds ;  and  the.regiment  of  proud  French  cuirassiers  went 
hurriedly  back  in  disorder ;  went  back  faster  than  it  came ;  went 
back  scarcely  a  regiment  in  strength,  and  not  at  all  a  regiment 
in  form.  Its  comely  array  was  suddenly  changed  into  shapelesa 
and  helpless  crowds  of  flying  men. 

"  The  moment  the  cuirassiers  turned  back  the  brave  Prussians 
actually  dashed  forward  in  hot  pursuit  at  double-quick,  infantry 
evidently  pursuing  flying  cavalry.  Such  a  thing  has  not  often 
been  recorded  in  the  annals  of  war.  I  know  not  when  an  ex- 
ample to  compare  precisely  with  this  has  occurred.  There  was 
no  more  striking  episode  in  the  battle. 

"  AVhen  the  Frencli  infantry  saw  their  cavalry  thus  fleeing 
before  foot-soldiers,  they  in  their  turn  came  forward  and  attacked 
Ihe  PmsBians.     The  Prussians  waited  quietly,  patiently  enduring 
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a  rapid  and  telling  fire  from  the  ChaBsepAts,  until  their  enumie* 
had  drawn  so  near  as  to  be  within  a  hundred  yards  of  thcin 
Then  to  the  fire  of  the  Ohasaepits  they  returned  a  fire  as  rapid 
from  their  needle-guns ;  and  the  French  infantry  could  no  more 
endure  this  Prussian  fiie  than  the  cavalry,  to  whose  rescue  they 
had  corne.  The  infantry  fled  in  its  turn,  and  followed  tli?  cav- 
alry to  the  place  whence  they  came,  that  is,  behind  a  ridge, 
about  500  yards  on  the  way  to  Sedan,  where  the  Frnssian  fire 
could  no  longer  reach  them. 

"  The  great  object  of  the  Prussians  was  gained,  since  they 
were  not  driven  from  the  crest  of  the  hill  they  fought  to  hold. 
Holding  it  thus  against  cavaliy,  the  Prussians  persuaded  them- 
selves that  it  was  possible  to  establish  artillery  on  this  hill. 

"  '  There  will  be  a  devil  of  a  fight  for  that  crest  before  it  is 
won  or  lost,'  said  Sheridan,  straining  his  eyes  through  his  field- 
glass  at  the  hill,  which  was  not  three  miles  from  us.  The  full 
suii  was  shining  upon  that  hill ;  we,  gazing  upon  it,  had  the  snn 
behind  as. 

"  At  1.30  French  cavalry — this  time,  I  presume,  a  regiment 
of  carabiniers — made  another  dash  at  the  Prussians,  who,  on 
their  part,  were  receiving  reenf ore  emeu  ts  every  moment ;  but 
the  cariAiniers  met  with  the  same  fate  as  their  brethren  in  iron 
jackt'ts,  and  were  sent  to  the  right-about  with  heavy  loss.  Tlie 
Prussians  took  advantage  of  their  flight  to  advance  their  line 
about  200  yards  nearer  the  line  whicli  the  French  infantry  held. 

"  This  body  of  adventurous  Prussians  split  into  two  portions, 
the  two  parts  leaving  a  break  of  a  hundred  yards  in  their  line. 
We  were  not  long  in  perceiving  the  object  of  this  movement,  for 
the  little  white  puffs  from  the  crest  behind  the  skirmishers,  fol- 
lowed by  a  commotion  in  the  dense  French  masses,  show  us  that 
these  '  diahlcs  de  PruBsians '  have  contrived,  Heaven  only  knows 
now,  to  get  two  four-pounders  up  the  steep  ground,  and  have 
opened  fire  on  the  French.     Something  must  at  this  point  have 
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been  very  much   mismanaged  -with  the  French  infantry ;   for, 

instead  of  attacking  the  Prussians,  whom  they  still  outnumbered 
by  at  leaat  two  to  one,  they  remained  in  column  on  the  hill ;  and, 
though  seeing  their  only  hope  of  retrieving  the  day  raniehing 
from  before  their  eyes,  stili  they  did  not  stir.  Then  the  French 
cavalry  tried  to  do  a  little  Balaklava  business — tried,  but  withont 
the  success  of  the  immortal  six  hundred,  who  took  the  guns  on 
which  they  charged.  The  cuirassiers  came  down  once  more,  this 
time  riding  straight  for  the  two  field-pieces;  but  before  they 
came  within  200  yards  of  the  guns,  the  Prussians  formed  line,  as 
if  on  parade,  and,  waiting  till  those  furious  French  horsemen  had 
ridden  to  a  point  not  fifty  yards  away,  they  fired.  The  volley 
us  to  empty  the  saddles  of  almost  the  whole  of  the 
ladrou.  The  dead  so  strewed  the  ground  as  to  block 
the  path  of  the  squadron  following,  and  close  before  them  the 
direct  and  dangerous  road  they  had  meant  to  follow.  Their  daeli 
at  the  guns  became  a  halt. 

"  When  once  this  last  effort  of  the  French  horse  had  been 
made  and  had  failed — failed,  though  pushed  gallantly  so  far  as 
men  and  horses  could  go— the  French  infantry  fell  swiftly  back 
toward  Sedan.  It  fell  back  because  it  saw  that  the  chance  of  its 
carrying  that  fiercely-contested  hill  was  gone,  and  saw,  also,  that 
the  Prussians  holding  the  hill  were  crowning  it  with  guns,  so 
that  their  own  line  could  not  much  longer  be  held  facing  it.  In 
an  instant,  as  the  French  retired,  the  whole  slope  of  the  ground 
was  covered  by  swarms  of  Prussian  tirailleurs,  who  seemed  to 
rise  out  of  the  ground,  and  push  forward  by  help  of  every  slight 
roughness  or  depression  in  the  surface  of  the  hill.  As  fast  na 
the  French  went  back  these  active  enemies  followed.  After  the 
last  desperate  charge  of  the  French  cavalry,  General  Sheridan 
remarked  to  me  that  he  never  saw  any  thing  so  reckless,  so 
utterly  foolish,  as  that  last  charge.     '  It  was  sheer  murder,' 

"The  Prussians,  after   the   French   infantry   fell   back,   ad- 
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¥ftnced  rapidly — bo  rapidly  that  the  retreating  squadrons  of 
French  cavalry,  being  too  closely  pressed,  turned  suddenly  round 
and  charged  desperately  once  again.  But  it  was  all  no  use. 
!rhe  days  of  breaking  squares  are  over.  The  thin  blue  line  soon 
stopped  the  Gallic  onset. 

"  It  etniclc  me  as  most  extraordinary  that  at  this  point  the 
French  had  neither  artillery  nor  mitrailleuses,  especially  the  lat- 
ter, on  the  field  to  cover  their  infantry.  Tiie  position  was  a  most 
important  one,  and  certainly  worth  straining  every  nerve  to  de- 
fend. One  thing  was  clear  enough,  that  the  French  infantry, 
after  once  meeting  the  Prussians,  declined  to  try  conclusiona 
with  them  ^ain,  and  that  the  cavalry  were  seeking  to  encour- 
age them  by  their  example.  About  2  o'clock  still  other  re- 
enforcements  came  to  the  Prussians  over  this  long-disputed  hill 
between  Torcy  and  Sedan  to  support  the  regiments  already 
established  there. 

"  All  the  time  that  this  great  conflict  was  going  on  under 
Fritz's  eyes,  another  was  fought  not  less  severe  and  as  murderous 
for  the  Bavarians  as  the  one  I  have  attempted  to  describe  was 
for  the  French.  If  there  was  a  want  of  mitrailleuses  on  the  hill 
above  Torcy,  there  was  certainly  no  lack  of  them  in  the  Ea^eille 
ravine.  On  that  side  there  was,  for  more  than  an  hour,  one  con- 
tinuous roar  of  musketry  and  mitrailleuses.  Two  Bavarian  offi- 
cers told  me  that  the  loss  in  their  regiments  was  terrific,  and  that 
it  was  the  mitrailleuses  which  made  the  havoc. 

"  At  2.05  in  the  afternoon  the  French  totally  abandoned  the 
hill  between  Torcy  and  Sedan,  and  fell  back  on  the  fauboui^  of 
Caval,  just  outside  the  ramparts  of  the  town.  *Now  the  battle 
is  lost  for  the  French,'  said  General  Sheridan,  to  the  delight  of 
the  Prussian  officers.  One  would  almost  have  imagined  tliat  the 
French  hnd  heard  his  words — they  had  hardly  been  uttered  when 
there  came  a  lull  in  the  firing  all  along  the  line,  or  rather  circle, 
&B  such  it  had  now  become. 
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"  Count  Bismarck  chose  that  moment  to  come  and  have  a 
talk  with  hia  English  and  American  friends.  I  was  anxious  to 
know  what  the  Federal  Chancellor  had  done  about  the  neutrality 
of  Belgium,  now  threatened,  and  my  curiosity  was  soon  gratified. 
'  I  have  told  the  Belgian  Minister  of  War,'  said  Count  Bismarck, 
*  that,  so  long  as  the  Belgian  troops  do  their  utmost  to  disarm 
any  number  of  French  soldiers  who  may  cross  the  frontier,  I  will 
strictly  respect  the  neutrality  of  Belgium ;  but  if,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  Belgians,  either  through  negligence  or  Inability,  do 
not  disarm  and  capture  every  man  in  French  uniform  wlio  sets 
his  foot  in  their  country,  we  shall  at  once  follow  the  enemy  into 
neutral  territory  with  our  troops,  considering  that  the  French 
have  been  the  first  to  violate  the  Belgian  soil.  I  have  been 
down  to  have  a  look  at  the  Belgian  troops  near  the  frontier,' 
added  Count  Bismarck,  '  and  I  confess  they  do  not  inspire  me 
with  a  very  high  opinion  of  their  martial  ardor  or  discipline. 
When  they  have  their  greatKJoats  on,  one  can  see  a  great  deal  of 
paletot,  but  hardly  any  soldier.' 

"  I  asked  Ilis  Excellency  where  he  thought  the  Emperor  was : 
'  In  Sedan  ? '  '  Oh,  no  I '  was  the  reply ;  '  JTapoleon  is  not  very 
wise,  but  he  is  not  so  foolish  as  to  put  himself  in  Sedan  just  now.' 
For  once  in  his  life  Count  Bismarck  was  wrong. 

"  At  2.45  the  King  came  to  the  place  where  I  was  standing. 
He  remarked  that  he  thought  the  French  were  about  to  try  to 
break  out  just  beneath  us,  in  front  of  the  Second  Bavarian  Corps. 
At  3.50  General  Sheridan  told  me  that  !NapoIeon  and  Louis  were 
in  Sedan. 

"  At  3.20  the  Bavarians  below  ua  not  only  contrived  to  get 
themselves  inside  the  fortifications  of  Sedan,  but  to  maintain 
themselves  there,  working  their  way  forward  from  house  to  house. 
About  i  o'clock  there  was  a  great  fight  for  the  possession  of  the 
tidge  above  Bazeille.  That  carried,  Sedan  was  swept  on  all 
Bides  by  the  Prussian  cannon.     This  point  of  vantage  was  car- 
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ried  a{  4.40.  Wlien  carried  there  could  no  longer  be  a  shade  ol 
doubt  as  to  the  nltimate  fate  of  Sedan. 

"  About  6  o'clock  there  was  again  a  Budden  auspetisiou  of  tho 
cannonade  along  the  whole  line.  Many  were  the  speculations  as 
to  the  cause,  but  nobody  seemed  to  divine  the  truth.  You  must 
judge  of  our  surprise  when,  five  minutes  later,  we  saw  a  French 
officer,  escorted  by  two  Uhlans,  coming  at  a  handsome  trot  up 
the  steep  bridle-path  from  Sedan  to  our  post,  one  of  the  Uhlans 
carrying  a  white  duster  on  a  faggot-atieb  as  a  flag  of  truce.  The 
messenger  turned  out  to  be  a  French  colonel,  come  to  ask  for 
terms  of  surrender.  After  a  very  short  consultation  between  the 
King  and  General  von  Moltke,  the  messenger  was  told  by  the 
General  that,  in  a  matter  so  important  as  the  surrender  of  at 
least  80,000  men,  and  an  important  fortress,  it  was  necessary  to 
send  an  officer  of  high  rank,  '  You  are,  therefore,'  said  the  Gen- 
eral, '  to  return  to  Sedan  and  tell  the  Governor  of  the  town  to 
report  himself  immediately  to  the  King  of  Pi'ussia.  If  he  do^a 
not  arrive  within  an  hoar,  our  guns  will  again  open  fire.  You 
may  tell  the  commandant  that  there  is  no  use  of  his  trying  to 
obtain  any  other  terms  than  unconditional  surrender.'  The^ar- 
lementmre  rode  hack  ■with  this  message.  "When  he  was  fairly 
out  of  ear-shot  his  mission  was  most  eagerly  canvassed. 

"  At  6.30  there  arose  a  sudden  cry  among  the  members  of 
the  King's  staff,  '  Der  Eaiaer  iat  daP  and  then  came  a  loud 
hurrah.  Soon  we  began  to  look  anxiously  for  the  arrival  of  the 
second  flag  of  truce.  In  ten  minutes  more  General  Eeilly  rode 
np  with  a  letter  for  the  King  of  Prussia. 

"As  soon  as  the  French  General  was  in  sight,  the  slender 
^eort  of  cuirassiers  and  dragoons  we  had  with  us  was  drawn  up 
in  line,  two  deep.  Behind  the  King,  in  front  of  the  escort,  was 
the  staff;  and  ten  yards  in  front  of  them  again,  stood  His 
Majesty,  King  "Wilhelm  of  Prussia,  ready  to  receive  General 
Keilly.    That  officer,  a»  we  soon  learned,  was  the  bearer  of  an 
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autograph  letter  from  the  Emperor  Napoleon  to  King  "Wilhelm 
The  Emperor  of  the  French  wrote :  '  Ae  I  cannot  d  ie  at  the  heiid 
of  my  army,  I  lay  my  sword  at  the  feet  of  your  Majosfy ' — ['  Ne 
povmwnt  pas  moiirir  a  la  tete  de  mon  armee^je  vievs  mettre  mon 
epSe  auxpieds  de  voire  Majeste ']. 

"  Why  Napoleon  III  could  not  die,  its  did  thousands  of  his 
aoldiePB,  sword  in  hand,  with  his  face  to  the  Ibe,  ia  not  so  clear. 

"  On  receipt  of  this  most  astounding  letter,  there  was  a  brief 
consultation  between  the  King,  the  Crown-Prince,  who  had  come 
over  from  his  hill  on  the  arrival  of  the  flag  of  truce,  Count  Bis 
march,  Gieneral  von  Moltke,  and  General  von  Koon.  After  a 
few  minutes'  conversation,  the  King  sat  down  on  a  msh-bot- 
tomed  chair,  and  wrote  a  note  (on  another  chair  held  as  a  table 
by  two  aides-de-camp)  to  the  Emperor,  ashing  him  to  come  next 
morning  to  the  King  of  Prussia's  headquarters  at  Vendresse. 

"  While  the  King  was  writing  this  note  Count  Bismarck  came 
u^  to  Generals  Sheridan  and  Forsyth,  and  myself,  and  heartily 
fibook  our  hands,  'Let  me  congratulate  you  most  sincerely, 
Count,'  said  General  Sheridan.  'I  can  only  compare  the  sur- 
render of  Napoleon  to  that  of  General  Lee  at  Appomattox 
Court-IIouse.' 

"  When  it  came  my  tarn  to  grasp  the  Chancellor's  hand,  I 
could  not  help  saying,  after  I  liad  warmly  congratulated  hirn, 
'Tou  cannot  but  feel  a  pride.  Count  Bismarck,  in  having  con- 
tributed 60  largely  to  the  winning  of  to-day's  victory.'  '  Oil  1 
no,  my  dear  sir,'  was  the  mild  answer ;  '  I  am  no  strategist,  and 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  winning  of  battles.  What  I  am 
proud  of  is,  that  the  Bavarians,  the  Saxons,  and  the  Wurtem- 
liergers  have  not  only  been  on  our  side,  but  have  had  so  large  a 
share — the  largest  share — in  the  glory  of  the  day  ;  that  they  are 
with  us,  and  not  against  us.  That  is  my  doing.  I  don't  think 
the  French  will  say  now  that  the  South  Germans  will  not  light 
for  our  common  Fatherland.' 
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"  I  asked  Ilis  ExcelleDcy  whether  Louis  was  taken  with  his 
papa,  and  was  told  that  no  one  knew  ;  and  I  think  that  no  one 
much  cared  where  tliat  Uttle  man  wa8. 

"  When  tiie  King  had  written  his  letter,  he  liiinself  handed 
it  to  General  Eeilly,  who  stood  bareheaded  to  receive  it— the 
Italian  and  Crimean  medals  glittering  on  his  breast  in  the  fading 
sunlight.  Queen  Victoria's  image  and  superscription  have  not 
often  been  seen  on  the  uniforms  of  men  surrendering  without 
conditions. 

"  At  7.40  General  Reilly  left  for  the  beleaguered  town,  es- 
corted by  the  Uhlans.  The  duster  which  had  served  as  a  flag  of 
truce  was  offered  to  me  as  a  souvenir  of  that  memorable  day; 
but  it  liad  a  strong  resemblance  to  other  dusters,  and  I  declined 
tlie  proffered  relic. 

"  As  soon  as  General  Eeilly  was  gone  I  was  most  anxious  to 
be  oflf  to  the  Belgian  frontier,  in  tlie  hope  of  getting  messages 
through  ;  but  Count  Bismarck's  aid-de-camp  assured  me  that  it 
was  pliysically  impossible  to  go  that  night,  and  that  I  must  wait 
till  morning,  and  even  then  must  he  careful  not  to  fall  into  tlie 
hands  of  stray  French  soldiers,  who  were  known  to  be  dispersed 
in  all  directions  along  the  Belgian  frontier,  and  to  be  little  better 
than  bandits.  So  I  slept  at  the  village  of  Chevange,  a  mile  he- 
hind  our  post,  after  a  little  hunting  for  quarters,  actually  getting 
abed. 

"  Kext  morning  early  I  started  for  Belgium.  As  I  rode  along 
I  sudderdy  came  first  on  a  knot  of  Uldans ;  then  on  two  lackeys 
in  the  green  and  gold  Imperial  livery.  Directly  behind  them 
came  His  Majesty  Kapoleon  III,  in  his  travelling  carriage,  on 
his  way  to  report  himself  a  prisoner  at  King  Wilhelm's  head- 
quarters at  Tendresse,  a  little  dirty  village  some  eight  railee 
from  Sedan." 
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CHAPTER  X. 


WHILE  this  desperate  fighting,  terminating  in  an  inevitaUe, 
if  not  an  inglorions,  surrender,  was  going  on  around  Se- 
dan, Marshal  Bazaine,  for  whose  benefit  and  release  MacMahon 
had  perilled  and  lost  his  army,  attempted  to  break  out  of  Metz 
by  a  sortie  from  tlie  northeast.  Why  he  selected  this  point, 
which  would,  if  fiucccssfnl,  have  carried  him  still  farther  away 
from  MacMahon's  army,  does  not  exactly  appear ;  possiblj 
because  he  may  Have  believed  the  German  investing  force  weak- 
est at  that  point. 

The  sortie  was  commenced  on  the  morning  of  Augnst  Slst, 
at  which  time  the  army  of  Marshal  MacMahon  was  not  leas 
than  seventy  miles  distant,  and  the  railroad  connections  broken 
and  in  the  handa  of  the  Prussians.  The  German  force  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Moselle  besieging,  or  rather  isolating,  Metz, 
belonged  to  the  Second  Army,  and  that  corps,  consisting  almost 
entirely  of  East^Prnssian  line-troops  and  Landwehr,  was  under 
the  special  command  of  General  von  Manteuffel.  This  corps 
lay  in  almost  a  semicircle  from  Malvoy  and  Olgy,  eight  or  nine 
miles  north  of  Met^,  to  the  river  Sille,  three  miles  south  of  the  city. 

The  fighting  commenced  between  9  and  10  o'clock  in  the 
morning  of  Angust  31st,  the  French  troops  massing  heavily,  and 
hurling  themselves  on  the  German  left  wing  just  at  Colombey 
and  Bellecroix,  villages  nearly  due  east  from  Metz.  They  were 
vigorously  supported  by  the  fire  from  Fort  Bellecroix  and  Fort 
St.  Jnlien,  as  well  as  from  some  batteries  hitherto  masked. 
There  wag  a  feint  of  attacking  the  German  right  wing  lying 
between  Malvoy  and  Charly,  but  it  was  only  a  feint.     About  3 
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p.  M.  the  Frendi,  under  command  of  General  Lebteuf  in  person, 
made  a  most  determined  and  resolute  attack  upon  the  German 
ccnti-e  at  Servigny,  Ketonfay,  and  Koissevilie,  supported  bj 
concealed  tatteriea  and  the  forts.  The  fighting  was  of  the  most 
desperate  and  obstinate  character.  Servigny,  Ifoisseville,  Ke- 
tonfay,  and  Poise  were  eaeh  taken  and  retaken  several  times, 
much  of  the  fighting  on  the  German  side  being  done  with  the 
bayonet.  Tlie  battle  did  not  eeaee  till  11  p.  m.,  and  the  troops 
on  both  sides  rested  on  their  amis. 

Fighting  was  resumed  the  next  morning  at  4  A.  m.,  altliough 
the  whole  field  was  covered  with  a  thick  fog.  The  ground  about 
the  village  of  Noisseville  was  again  fought  over  obstinately,  the 
village  itself  being  captured  and  lost  three  times  by  each  party. 
On  the  left  flank,  Flanville  and  Comey  were  captured  by  the 
Germans  ;  and  on  the  right,  after  desperate  figliting,  the  French 
were  driven  southward  and  into  Metz,  being  pushed  into  and 
through  the  Grimont  wood,  and  Grimont  itself,  under  the  guns 
of  Fort  St,  Julion.  Once  more  the  French  centre  advanced 
against  Servigny,  and  its  right  flank  took  and  retook,  but  finally 
lost,  Mercy  le  Haut ;  but  their  attacks  were  delivered  with  less 
force  than  at  first,  and  finally  ceased  about  midday,  Septeniher 
Ist.  The  loss  ou  the  German  side  was  about  3,000,  officers  and 
men ;  on  the  French  aide,  considerably  heavier.  The  full  reports 
of  these  battles  have  lot  yet,  we  believe,  been  published,  but 
we  subjoin  the  despatches  of  two  of  the  German  generals. 

From  Malaincourt  General  Stiehle  (chief  of  staff  to  Prince 
Friedrich  Karl)  telegrapiied  on  the  3d  of  September : 

"  From  the  morning  of  August  31st  to  midday  of  September 
1st  Marshal  Bazaine  has  almost  unceasingly  attempted,  with 
several  corps  from  Metz,  to  break  through  toward  the  north. 
General  Manteuffcl,  under  chief  command  of  Prince  Friedrich 
Karl,  has  repulsed  all  these  attempts  in  glorious  battles,  which 
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may  be  united  under  the  name  of  Battle  of  NoiBseville.  The 
enemy  was  again  thrown  ba^k  into  the  fortress.  The  First  aiid 
Ninth  Corps,  Knmmer's  Division  (line  and  Landwehi-),  and  tlie 
Twenty-eighth  Infantry  Brigade,  took  part  in  the  battle.  The 
principal  fighting  took  place  at  Servigny,  Noisseville,  and  Reton- 
fay.  Night-eurprises  were  repulsed  with  East-Prussian  bayoneta 
and  clubbed  muskets.  Our  losses  not  yet  ascertained,  but  not 
very  large  proportionally ;  those  of  the  enemy  heavy." 

General  Manteuffel  telegraphed : 

"  Since  yesterday  morning  Marshal  Bazaine  has  been  in  bat- 
tle day  and  night  with  his  entire  army,  against  the  First  Army- 
Corps  and  Kuinmer's  Division  ;  and  yesterday  nigiit  and  to-day 
he  has  been  everywhere  driven  back.  The  French  have  fought 
with  the  greatest  courage,  but  have  to  give  way  to  the  East- 
Prussians.  Prince  Friedrich  Karl,  the  commander-in-chief  of 
the  blockading  troops,  has  yesterday  and  to-day  expressed  his 
recognition  and  his  good  wishes  for  both  victories.  The  Fonrth 
Landwehr  Division  took  a  distin^ished  part  in  to-day's  victory, 
"  VON  Manteuffel." 

The  French  troops,  finding  all  their  efforts  to  break  through 
the  cordon  of  troops  which  surrounded  them  unavailing,  with- 
drew, in  the  afternoon  of  September  1st,  within  their  fortified 
lines. 

Strasbourg,  Laon,  Toul,  and  Pfalzburg  still  held  out,  and 
these,  with  Metz,  detained  nearly  200,000  German  troops  to 
isolate  and  besiege  them.  There  was,  however,  no  lack  of  Ger- 
man soldiers,  notwithstanding  the  terrible  slaughter  of  the  bat- 
tles already  fought.  On  the  4th  of  September  the  King  of 
Prussia,  at  the  head  of  the  First,  Third,  and  Fourth  Armies— 
a  force  of  not  less  th  m  300,000  men— was  marching  toward 
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Paris.  Subsequent  reenforcemente  brought  np  the  entire  Ger- 
man armies  in  France  to  above  700,000  men,  notwithstanding  all 
losses.  < 

"While  this  surrender  was  going  on  at  Sedan,  and  the  at- 
tempted sortie  at  Metz  was  proving  unsuccessful,  what  was  the 
condition  of  affairs  at  Paiis  ?  There  bad  not  been  wanting  indi- 
cations of  the  speedy  downfall  of  the  Empire.  Even  as  early  as 
the  battle  of  Woerth,  on  the  6th  of  August,  the  Ollivier  Minia- 
try  had  tried  in  vain  to  repress  the  bold  qnestioning  and  the 
daring  and  inconvenient  interpellation  of  the  Radicals  in  the 
Corps  L^gislatif;  and  after  the  downfall  of  that  Cabinet,  the 
Palikao  Ministry  found  themselves  compelled  to  allow  the  Radi- 
cal members  a  share  in  the  Committee  of  Defence.  Denuncia- 
tions of  the  Emperor's  policy  and  generalship  had  become  alarm- 
ingly frequent,  and,  though  the  Palikao  Ministry  bad  persistent- 
ly deceived  the  people,  representing  nearly  every  defeat  as  either 
a  victory,  or,  at  m-ist,  a  drawn  battle,  and  on  the  very  day  of 
the  surrender,  and  at  least  an  hour  after  the  preliminaries  of  the 
capitulation  had  been  agreed  upon,  had  published  a  despatch 
from  the  Emperor,  saying,  "  All  goes  wonderfully  well ;  our 
plans  all  succeed,"  yet  there  was  a  restleesness  and  impatience 
which  betokened  the  coming  storm.  And  a  fearful  storm  it 
proved. 

"  The  commotion,"  says  an  eye-witness,  "  commenced  on 
Saturday,  September  3d.  The  news  of  the  Emperor's  surrender, 
and  the  capitulation  of  MacMahon's  army,  were  made  known  to 
the  Empress  at  1  o'clock  in  the  evening.  She  immediately  re- 
tired into  her  apartment,  and  refused  to  receive  even  intimate 
friends.  Toward  9  o'clock  the  broad  facts  were  known  to  a  few 
persons  only,  but  a  general  uneasiness  prevailed,  and  angry 
groups  assembled.  At  11  o'clock  on  Sunday,  while  the  Mobiles, 
on  their  way  to  camp  at  Saint  Maur,  accompanied  by  a  small 
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crowd,  were  proceeding  up  the  Boulevards  towards  the  Eastille, 
they  sung  the  Mai-seillaise,  and  some  shouted,  'La  Decheance! 
— '  The  Overthrow'  {of  the  Empire).  This  cry  had  been  already 
heard  in  other  localities. 

"Opposite  tlie  guard-house  of  the  Police  Sergeants,  on  the 
Boulevard  Bonne  Novelle,  the  police  charged  a  crowd  with 
drawn  swords  and  re^'olvera,  killing  a  Garde  Mobile,  a  National 
Guard,  and  injuring  several  people.  The  mob  turned  upon  the 
police  and  drove  them  back.  The  news  of  this  act  excited  great 
indignation,  and  cries  of  '  Down  with  the  Police  Sergeants ! ' 
were  heard  everywhere.  The  crowd  had  also  assembled  in  the 
Place  de  la  Concorde  and  about  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
This  crowd  was  also  charged  by  the  police,  and  many  individu- 
als were  hurt.  The  bridge  waa  barred  to  the  public,  and 
paraded  by  the  police  and  troops  till  midnight. 

"  At  the  sitting  of  the  Chamber,  at  noon,  Count  de  Palikao 
made  the  following  official  statsmcnt  of  the  disaster  to  Mac 
Mahon'e  army,  and  the  capture  of  the  Emperor : 

"  '  Eeenchmen  ;  France  has  encountered  a  great  misfortune ! 
Alter  three  days'  heroic  fighting  by  MacMahon  against  300,000 
enemies,  40,000  men  were  made  prisoners.  General  Wimpffcn, 
who  had  assumed  the  chief  command  of  the  army  in  the  place 
of  the  severely-woauded  Marshal  MacMahon,  subscribed  the 
capitulation.  This  terrible  misfortune  shall  not  shake  our  cour- 
age. Paris  is  to-day  in  a  state  of  defence.  The  military  forces 
of  the  land  are  organizing  themselves,  and  within  a  few  days  a 
new  army  will  stand  under  the  walls  of  Paris.  Another  army  is 
forming  on  the  banks  of  the  Loire.  Tour  patriotism,  your 
unanimity,  your  energy,  will  save  France.  The  Emperor  was 
made  prisoner  in  this  battle.  The  Government  unites  with  the 
great  bodies  of  state.  They  will  take  every  measure  which  the 
gravity  of  the  occasion  demands.' 
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"  Jules  Favre  demanded  a  vote  of  dccJteance,  but  tl.e  Cham 
ber  adjourned  till  next  day  at  12  o'clock.  Tlie  news  was  not 
generally  known  till  after  9  o'clock  on  Sunday  moining,  when 
the  Ministerial  statement  appeared  on  the  Wiills  and  in  the 
morning  papers.  Soon  immense  excitement  was  a])parent  every- 
where. By  noon  the  Place  de  la  Concorde  was  crowded,  and 
the  passage  of  the  bridge  intemipted  to  the  public  by  the  Police 
Sergeants,  gendarmerie  on  horaebaek,  and  the  troops  on  the 
bridge  and  around  the  Chamber.  Popidar  Deputies  were  recog- 
nized, and  met  with  acclamations  and  cries  of  'Za  Deohewnce!  ' 
and  '  Yvoe  la.  Mejnibliqve ! '  As  the  day  wore  on  the  crowds 
augmented.  On  the  passage  of  companies  of  National  Guards, 
the  people  shouted,  '  Vive  National  Garde !  '  '  Vive  la  RejiVr 
Uique!  '  and  the  Guards  reciprocated. 

"  At  2  p.  M.  the  gates  of  the  Tuileries  garden  were  closed, 
and  had  remained  so  since  morning,  watched  by  the  Zouaves 
and  other  detachments  of  the  Imperial  Guard.  The  people  on 
the  outside  were  trying  to  shake  the  gates  on  the  side  of  the 
Place  dc  la  Concorde.  At  2.30  o'clock  a  rush  waa  made  by  a 
part  of  the  crowd,  headed  by  some  of  the  National  Guard.  The 
Police  Sergeants  and  gendarmerie  made  an  armed  demonstration 
of  resistance,  but  suddenly  yielded,  and  the  crowd  rushed  by, 
shouting,  ^La  Deehewnce  !  '  and  '  Vive  la  Ri-pvhliquc  ! '  People 
fraternized  with  the  gendarmes  and  troops,  and  these  with  the 
National  Guard.  There  was  no  resisting  the  masses  who  fol- 
lowed, and  soon  they  surrounded  the  Chamber,  and  finally 
invaded  it.  At  3  o'clock  shouting  and  commotion  in  front  of 
the  Chamber  were  heard.  I  saw  the  crowd  from  the  Plaee  de  la 
Concorde.  A  procession  marched  slowly  along  the  quay.  The 
members  of  the  Left  recognized  that  they  were  being  escorted 
to  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  Then  came  a  rush  of  the  mob  from  the 
other  side  of  the  bridge,  the  National  Guards,  the  Mobiles,  and 
'the  troops  shouting,  '2a  Decheancs  I '  and  '  Vive  la  EepubUque  ! ' 
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"  It  becomes  known  that  the  Emperor  is  deposed  hj  the 
Cliamber,  and  that  the  Eepuhlic  is  declared.  The  people  rush 
upon  the  Police  Sergeants  and  disarm  them.  One  National 
Guard  has  his  head  gashed  with  a  sword,  and  is  led  away.  The 
Police  Sergeants  get  off  the  best  way  they  can.  The  people 
assail  the  gates  of  the  Tuileriea.  The  Guards,  after  a  menace- 
consent  to  a  parley.  The  men  clamber  up  and  wrepiih  off  the 
eagle§  from  the  gates.  The  gates  ai'e  presently  opened,  and  the 
people  flock  in,  going  toward  the  palace.  The  flag  is  still  Gying 
from  the  top  of  the  central  pavilion.  The  crowd  approaches 
the  private  garden.  There  is  a  detachment  of  troops  there. 
The  officer  is  summoned  to  open  the  gates.  He  refuses,  but 
Bays  he  can  let  his  men  be  replaced  by  the  National  Guard. 
This  is  done,  and  the  officer  saves  his  honor.  The  people  walk 
in,  and  immediately  invade  the  interior  of  the  palace.  The  flag 
is  torn  and  handed  down.  The  Empress  has  left.  The  Mobiles 
and  people  amuse  themselves  looking  at  the  albums  and  the 
Prince  Imperial's  playthings.  They  notice  that  the  draperies  of 
the  windows  are  partly  removed.  Tlie  people  write  with  chalk, 
'  Death  to  Thieves.'  They  respect  property.  The  whole  palace 
is  visited,  but  nothing  removed. 

"  Meanwhile,  in  the  morning,  at  an  earlier  hour,  the  Depu- 
ties were  returning  to  appoint  a  committee  to  consider  tlie  three 
proposals  submitted  by  Palikao,  Thiers,  and  Pavre.  These  were 
as  follows.     That  of  Jnles  Favre,  presented  the  previous  day, 


" '  Article  I.  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte  and  his  dynasty  are 
declared  incapable  of  the  powers  which  the  Constitution  has  con- 
ferred upon  them. 

"  '  Article  II.  A  Commission  of  Government  will  be  nomi- 
nated by  the  Corps  L^gislatif,  composed  of  ...  ,  which 
■will  be  invested  with  all  the  powers  of  GoTernment,  and  which 
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Las  for  its  express  misaioQ  to  resist  invasion  to  the  uttermost,  and 
to  chase  the  enemy  from  the  country. 

" '  Article  III.  M.'  the  General  Trochu  is  retained  in  the 
functions  of  Governor-General  of  the  city  of  Paris,' 

"Tliis  was  signed  hy  twenty-eight  meinbers.  The  sitting 
adjonrned  at  midnight. 

"Meeting  again  at  noon,  the  Minister  of  War,  Count  Pali- 
kao,  read  the  following  proposition  for  a  law : 

"'Article  I.  A  Council  of  Government  and  of  Walional 
Defence  is  instituted.  This  Council  is  composed  of  five  mem- 
bers. Each  member  of  the  Council  is  named  by  a  majoiity 
absolute  of  the  Corps  L^gislatif. 

" '  Article  II.  The  Ministers  are  named  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  members  of  the  Council. 

"'Article  III.  The  General,  Count  Palikao,  is  named  Lieu- 
tenant-General  of  this  Council. 

" '  Done  in  the  Cooncil  of  the  Ministers  the  4th  September, 

1870,  for  the  Emperor,  and  m  virtue  of  the  powers  which 

he  has  confided  to  us. 

" '  Etjgenik,' 

"  M.  Thiers  then  read  the  following  proposal,  signed  by  forty- 
five  or  forty-six  members : 

"  '  In  view  of  the  circumstances,  the  Chamber  names  a  Com- 
mission of  Government  and  of  National  Defence.  A  constituent 
Bssembly  wOl  be  convoked  as  soon  as  the  circumstances  per- 
mit it.' 

"  The  Minister  of  War  announced  that  the  Government  wag 
perfectly  willing  to  consult  the  country.  It  is  agreed  to  discosa 
the  th-ee  propositions  together.  The  Chamber  adjourned  for  a 
ehort  time.     A  company  of  National  Guards  having  charge  of 
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the  gates  sliouic*,  'Za  Decheanee!  '  and,  as  the  Deputies  passecl, 
Bome  few  Nationals  mounted  tlie  steps  of  the  Palace  of  the 
Corps  L^gjslatif,  and  signalled  their  eomradea  from  the  Pont  de 
la  Concorde.  Pr^ently  the  latter  nnishcd  forward,  followed  by 
the  crowd,  all  classes  intermixed,  and  shouting  Vvoe  la  Repur 
lilique  I '  Once  inside  the  palate-gates,  tlie  people  spread  them- 
selves  all  over  the  hnilding,  except  tLe  hall  where  the  sessions  of 
the  Deputies  are  held.  The  next  hall  was  occupied  by  troops, 
who  fraternized  with  the  people. 

"  CriSmieuir  addresses  the  people.  They  demand  the  with- 
drawal of  the  troops.  Palikao  appears,  and  promises  that  the 
troops  shall  be  removed.  Schneider,  president  of  the  Corpa 
L6gislatif,  led  by  two  offieers,  crosses  the  courtyard,  pale,  hag- 
gard, and  with  tears  in  his  eyes.  lie  disappears  into  the  hall 
where  the  sessions  are  held.  Attempts  are  made  to  force  its 
doors.  Genera!  Motterouge  orders  the  National  Guards  to  de- 
fend the  entry.  There  are  loud  cries  of  'D^ch^anoe/'  and 
'  Vive  ia  EepuUiqut  ! '  Tlie  Deputies  of  the  Left  pass  out  and 
receive  acclamation.  Garabetta  recommends  calmness,  and  says, 
'  The  majority  mnst  proclaim  the  DecMance? 

"  In  one  of  the  galleries  somebody  begins  a  speech.  A  few 
Deputies  of  the  Right  enter,  but  suddenly,  as  if  panic-stricken, 
they  retreat  precipitately.  Schneider  now  appeare.  He  at- 
tempts to  speak  ;  grows  foggy ;  becomes  unnerved  ;  puts  on  his 
bat  and  leaves  the  chair.  At  this  moment  a  small  side-door 
under  the  galleries  opens,  and  about  thirty  push  through,  A 
National  Guard  causes  them  to  withdraw,  and  closes  the  door, 
locking  it.  On  the  tribune  there  are  shouts  and  gesticulations. 
Every  body  speaks  at  once. 

"Another  party  of  citizens  forces  its  way  in.  The  presi- 
dent's cry  of  '  Order  I '  is  drowned  by  shouts  of  '  Vive  la  Sepu- 
Uique .' '  Palikao  endeavors  to  obtain  a  hearing,  and,  failing, 
puts  on  his  hat  and  quits  the  Chambers.     The  president  tries 
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nnBnceessfully  to  allay  the  uproar,  two  Deputies  going  to  hii 
assistance,  and  all  three  very  violently  gesticulating.  Tlifi 
Deputies  of  the  Left  address  the  people,  striving  to  quel!  tlu 
turault.  Then  Gambetta  appeals  to  them  to  preserve  order,  and 
to  await  the  arrival  of  the  Representatives,  as  they  will  bring  in 
the  c[ue3tion  of  Decheance. 

"  It  is  now  3  o'cloclc.  Suddenly  a  crowd  of  people  rush  into 
the  hall.  The  Deputies  try  to  keep  them  back,  but  the  hall  is 
entirely  invaded.  The  president  puts  on  his  hat  and  leaves  the 
hall,  declaring  the  session  closed.  As  he  quits  his  seat,  National 
Guards  and  people  come  crowding  in.  There  are  general  erica 
of  '  Vime  la  Eepuhlique  I '  The  Deputies  of  the  Left  mix  with 
the  people,  and  all  cry,  '  To  the  H6tel  de  Ville  I '  Gambetta 
and  other  Eepublican  leaders  leave  the  Chambers  and  go  in 
procession  down  the  Pont  de  la  Concorde,  followed  by  the 
crowd. 

"  Meanwhile,  outside  the  Chamhers  men  climb  up  to  the 
statue  of  Law,  over  the  portal,  and  destroy  the  eagle  which 
adorns  the  baton  in  the  hands  of  the  image.  Then  it  is  itself 
destroyed — the  head  first,  then  the  arms.  Gambetta  and  the 
procession  pass  down  the  Quai  des  Tuileries.  Soldiers  applaud 
Bnd  shout  with  the  crowd.  A  lieutenant-colonel  ones, '  Vive  la 
Bepvblique  ! '  The  procession  stops  and  fraternizes.  The  Tur- 
C08  and  the  Spahis  at  the  barracks  of  the  Quai  d'Orsay  wave 
their  turbans.  The  flag  over  the  paviHon  of  the  Tuileries  is 
hauled  down.  In  front  of  the  Prefecture  there  are  cries  of 
'  Down  with  Pietri  1 '     The  Prefecture  is  closely  shut. 

"  Arrived  in  front  of  the  H6tel  de  Ville,  the  crowd  forces  its 
way  in.  Jules  Favre  and  Jules  Ferry  go  to  the  farther  end  of 
the  great  hall.  Two  Gardes  Mobiles,  with  drawn  swords,  clam- 
ber up  the  ornamental  chimney  and  seat  themselves  in  the  lap 
of  a  marble  nymph.  Gambetta,  Cr^mieus,  and  E^ratry  press 
In  and  take  a  place  beside  Favre,  followed  by  Picard,  Etienne 
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Arago,  Glais-Bizoin,  Scioelcher,  and  others.  Gambetta,  Cri^ 
mieux,  and  Keratry  are  by  themselves  at  the  Mayor's  table. 

"Amid  the  tumult,  Gambetta  declares  t!ic  Republic  a  fact, 
and  that  Emmanuel  Arago  ie  appointed  Mayor  of  Paris.  Tlie  peo- 
ple shoot  approval.  The  Bureau  is  constituted.  Keratry  is  ap- 
pointed Prefect  of  Police.  The  Bureau  retires  to  constitute  a 
Provisional  Government  and  Ministry.  At  4  o'clock  tlie  Bureau 
returns,  and  Gambetta  declares  the  Provisional  Government, 
constituted  under  the  title  of  Government  for  the  National 
Defence,  consisting  of  Arago,  Cremjeux,  Favre,  Simon,  Gam- 
betta, Ferry,  Glais-Bizoin,  and  Gamier-Pages.  The  people 
shout  Kochefort's  name.  It  is  added  amid  acclamation.  The 
members  of  Government  again  retire.  There  is  a  discussion 
whether  the  tri-eolor  or  the  red  flag  is  to  be  adopted.  Schoel- 
cher  says  '  tri-color,  '  and  it  is  adopted. 

"  The  Itochefort  episode  was  as  follows :  A  hundred  of 
Kochefort's  constituents  met,  by  appointment,  at  3  p.  m.,  at  the 
Great  Market  Hall.  At  a  given  signal  the  leader  raised  a  cane 
with  a  flag  attached  to  it,  and,  with  a  shout,  '  To  Sainte  Pela- 
gie ! '  ascended.  The  group  was  joined  by  other  men  who  up  to 
that  time  bad  been  lurb'ng  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  making  in 
all  about  300  when  they  reached  the  prison.  There  were  three 
marines  acting  as  sentries  outside.  One  of  them  made  believe 
to  lower  his  bayonet.  It  was. raised  by  his  comrade.  The 
crowd  took  the  guns  and  broke  them,  but  fraternized  with  the 
marines.  There  was  no  opposition  from  the  wardens.  Rochefort's 
cell  doors  were  bnrst  in,  and  he  was  taken  out. 

"  There  was  no  coach  at  the  door.  A  lady  passing  in  one  got 
out  of  it,  and  made  Eocbefort  get  in.  He  was  driven  to  the 
H6te!  de  Ville,  arriving  there  at  5  o'elock,  and  was  carried  in 
triumph  to  the  throne-room,  where,  amid  the  shouts  and  con- 
gratulations of  friends,  he  learns  that  he  is  a  member  of  the  new 
Republican  Government." 
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The  first  act  of  the  new  Eepuhlican  GoTernment  was  to  issue 
the  following  address : 

"  To  THE  Akmy  :  When  a  general  has  compiomiacd  liia  com- 
mand, it  is  withdrawn  from  him.  When  a  Government  has 
placed  the  weal  of  the  fatherland  in  danger  by  its  mistakes,  it  ia 
f.et  aside.  That  is  what  France  has  just  done.  In  displacing  a 
dynasty  which  is  responsible  for  our  misfortunes,  it  has  at  one 
stroke  completed  a  great  act  of  justice  in  tlie  eyes  of  the  world. 
France  has  executed  the  judgment  which  had  long  been  secretly 
expected  of  her  by  all.  France  has  at  the  same  time  performed 
an  act  of  salvation.  The  nation  has  for  its  preservation  only  the 
necessity  of  raising  itself,  and,  besides  that,  to  hold  to  two 
things :  its  determination,  which  is  unconquerable  ;  and  its  hero- 
ism, whicli  has  not  its  equal,  and  which  has  aroused  the  aston- 
ishment of  the  world  during  undeserved  disasters.  Soldiers,  in 
the  terrible  crisis  through  which  we  are  hastening,  we  hav3 
seized  the  helm,  hut  with  it  we  have  not  in  any  way  sought 
jjarty  ends.  We  find  ourselves  not  at  the  helm,  but  in  battle. 
We  are  the  Government  of  no  party,  but  we  are  a  Government 
of  the  National  Defence.  We  have  only  one  object,  only  one 
desire :  the  good  of  the  fatherland  by  the  army  and  the  nation, 
which  gathers  around  the  glorious  symbol  which  eighty  years 
ago  drove  back  Europe.  To-day,  as  then,  the  name  Republic 
means;  Thorough  concord  between  army  and  people  tor  the 
defence  of  the  fatherland. 

"  General  Tkochp,  Gaeniek-Paoeb, 

Emmanuel  Aeago,  Glaib-Bizoin, 

Oe^miedx,  Pelletam, 

JCLES   FavEB,  E.    PlOABD, 

JULB3   FeBBT,  KoCHEFOBT, 

Gambetta,  Jclbs  Simon." 
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Julee  Favre,  aa  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  notwitbtitanding 
the  gloomy  outlook  in  regarti  to  the  war,  issued  the  following 
circular,  whieli  bears  the  appearance  of  expressing  a  courage  am 
refiolution  which  he  could  hardly  have  felt : 

"  Tlie  policy  of  France  is  peace,  leaving  Geiiuany  the  mastei 
of  her  own  destinies.  Tlie  King  of  Prussia  had  said  that  he 
made  war  agMust  the  dynasty,  and  not  against  France ;  yet  the 
dynasty  is  gone,  and  Franco  ia  free,  yet  is  this  impious  war  con- 
tinued. WiU  the  King  face  this  responsibihty  before  the  world 
and  before  history?  France  yields  not  one  foot  of  soil,  not  a 
Btone  of  a  fortress.  A  shameless  peace  means  the  extermination 
of  our  cause  and  that  of  Europe.  We  are  undismayed.  The 
army  is  resolute  and  provided.  Three  hundred  thousand  com 
batants  can  hold  Paris  to  the  last.  Tliey  can  hold  the  city  for 
three  months,  and  conquer.  If  crushed,  France  will  arise  and 
avenge  it.  Let  Europe  know  that  the  Ministry  have  no  other 
aim  or  ambitior  than  peace ;  but,  war  proving  inevitable,  we 
will  continue  the  struggle,  confident  of  the  triumph  of  justice," 

One  of  the  first  things  which  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
new  Government,  as  being  more  pressing  even  than  the  reorgan- 
ization of  labor — the  favorite  hobby  of  French  Republicans — 
was  the  necessity  of  some  negotiations  for  peace.  They  had, 
unfortunately,  committed  themselves,  at  the  outset,  to  the  posi- 
tion that  they  would  not  relinquish  a  foot  of  territory  or  a  stone 
of  any  fortress.  Thus  hampered,  M.  Jules  Favre,  while  solicit- 
ing the  good  offices  of  the  neutral  powers  to  aid  in  his  efforts  foi 
peace,  sought  and  obtained  an  intei-view  with  the  Prussian  Pre- 
mier, von  Bismarck.  lie  was  met  at  once  by  a  serious  prelimi- 
nary difficulty  :  on  the  supposition  that  he  and  Bismarck  might 
agree  upon  some  terms  for  peace,  who  was  to  guarantee  their  ful- 
filment?    The  Provisional  Government  was  merely  the  rule  of  a 
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few  adf-choeen  persons,  who  had  taken  advantage  of  the  confo- 
Bion  of  the  period  to  place  themselves  in  power.  Tliey  had  n(, 
vote  of  the  people  to  Bustain  them  in  their  position,  not  even  the 
sanction  of  the  popular  voice  in  tlie  cities  of  France.  They 
were  wholly  irresponsible — much  more  so,  even,  than  the  impe- 
rial dynasty  they  had  assumed  to  displace.  M.  Favre  \uged 
that,  if  they  could  agree  upon  terms,  they  might  be  submitteiJ 
to  a  popular  vote  within  four  or  six  weeks ;  but  Bismarck  re- 
plied, that  this  was  asking  too  much ;  that,  if  their  treaty  should 
be  rejected,  and  the  Germans  had  remained  inactive  while  wait- 
ing for  the  decision,  they  would  be  greatly  worse  off  than  to  go 
on  as  they  were  now  doing;  they  would,  in  fact,  be  thereby 
relinquishing  almost  the  entire  results  of  their  victories  thus  far. 
He  insisted,  as  the  necessary  condition  of  an  armistice  looking 
to  peace-negotiations,  that  they  must  have  material  guarantees 
of  the  good  faith  of  France,  and  named,  among  these,  the  pos- 
session of  Metz  and  Sirasbourg — both  of  which  must  soon  capit- 
ulate at  all  events — and  the  temporary  occupation  of  some  one 
of  the  forts  of  the  outer  cordon  around  Paris.  As  M:  Favre  did 
not  dare  to  accept  these  propositions,  the  interview  terminated ; 
Count  von  Bismarck  intimating  that  any  treaty  of  peace  must 
include  the  surrender  of  the  two  fortresses  of  Metz  and  Stras- 
bourg, and  perliaps  some  other  territory,  together  with  a  consid- 
erable money  indemnity. 

On  M.  Favre's  return,  the  propositions  of  Count  von  Bis- 
marck were  indignantly  rejected  by  his  colleagues,  and  M. 
Favre  was  rebuked  by  them  for  even  listening  to  them  ;  and  on 
the  34th  of  September  the  following  was  issued  from  Tours,  to 
which  city,  since  Paris  was  placed  in  a  state  of  siege,  the  Gov- 
ernment had  migrated : 

"I*roclamation  to  Frtmce :  Before  the  siege  of  Paris,  Jules 
Favre  desired  to  see  Count  von  Bismarck,  to  know  the  inten- 
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tioDB  of  the  enemy.  The  following  is  the  declaration  of  the 
enemy :  Prussia  wishes  to  continue  the  war  in  order  to  redoce 
France  to  a  setond-ratc  power.  Prussia  demands  Alsace  and 
Lorraine  as  far  as  Metz,  by  right  of  conquest.  Prussia,  before 
consenting  to  an  armistice,  deraandfl  the  rendition  of  Strasbourg, 
Toul,  and  Mont  Valerien.  Paris  is  exasperated,  and  will  rather 
bury  herself  beneath  her  ruins.  To  bo  insolent  pretensions  we 
can  respond  but  by  resistance  to  the  last  extremity.  France 
accepts  the  struggle,  and  counts  upon  her  children, 

"  Ckkmieus, 
Glais-Bizokt, 
fodeiohon." 

Meanwhile,  Ton  Bismarck  addressed  to  each  of  the  North- 
German  representatives  abroad  the  following  Gircnlar : 

"Mm* ITT,  Friday,  September  16,  1870. 

"  Your  Excellency  is  familiar  wich  the  Circular  which  M. 
Jules  Favre  has  addressed  to  the  foreign  representatives  of 
France  in  the  name  of  the  men  at  present  holding  power  in 
Paris,  and  who  call  themselvefl  'Ze  Gouvemement  de  la  Defense 
National.'  I  have  learned  simultaneously  that  M,  Thiers  has 
entered  upon  a  confidential  mission  to  the  foreign  courts ;  and  I 
may  presume  that  he  will  endeavor,  on  the  one  side,  to  create  a 
belief  in  the  love  for  peace  of  the  present  Parisian  Government, 
and,  on  the  other  side,  will  reqnest  the  intervention  of  the  neu- 
tral powers  in  favor  of  a  peace  which  shall  deprive  Germany  of 
the  fruits  of  her  victories,  and  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
every  basis  of  peace  which  would  make  the  next  attack  of 
France  on  Germany  more  difficult. 

"  We  cannot  believe  in  the  sincerity  of  the  desire  of  the  pres- 
snt  Parisian  Government  to  make  peace  so  long  as  it  continues, 
by  its  language  and  its  acts  at  home,  to  excite  the  passions  of 
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the  people  ami  tn  iiicreaee  the  hatred  and  bitterueea  of  a  popula- 
tion Btuiig  by  tlie  siifi'erkigs  of  war,  and  to  repudiate  in  advance 
every  basin  acceptable  to  Germany  as  unacceptable  by  France. 
By  snch  a  course  it  becomes  impossible  to  make  peace.  The 
people  Bboold  be  prepared  by  calm  words,  and  in  terms  corre- 
eponding  to  the  gravity  of  the  situation. 

"  K  we  are  to  believe  that  negotiations  with  us  for  peace  are 
honestly  intended,  the  demand  that  we  should  conclude  an 
armistice  without  any  guarantees  for  our  conditions  of  peace 
could  be  meant  seriously  only  on  the  supposition  that  we  lack 
military  or  political  judgment,  or  are  indifferent  to  the  interesta 
jf  Germany.  Moreover,  the  hope  entertained  by  the  present 
rulers  in  Paris  of  a  diplomatic  or  material  intervention  of  the 
neutral  powers  in  favor  of  France,  prevents  the  French  nation 
from  seeing  the  necessity  of  peace.  When  the  French  nation 
become  convinced  that,  as  they  have  wantonly  conjured  up  the 
war  alone,  and  Germany  has  had  to  fight  it  out  alone,  they  must 
also  settle  their  account  with  Germany  alone,  they  will  soon  put 
an  end  to  their  resistance,  now  surely  unavailing. 

"  It  would  be  an  act  of  cruelty  to  the  French  Government 
ij  the  neutral  powers  to  permit  the  Parisian  Government  to 
nourish  among  the  people  hopes  of  intervention  that  cannot  be 
realized,  and  thereby  lengthen  the  contest. 

""We  are  far  from  any  inclination  to  mix  in  the  internal 
affairs  of  France.  It  is  immaterial  to  us  what  kind  of  a  Gov- 
ernment the  French  people  shall  formally  establish  for  them- 
selves. The  Government  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  has  hitherto 
been  the  only  one  recognized  by  us.  Our  conditions  of  peace, 
with  whatever  Government  legislating  for  the  purpose  we  may 
have  to  negotiate  with,  are  wholly  independent  of  the  question 
liow  or  by  whom  the  French  nation  is  governed.  They  are  pre- 
scribed to  us  by  the  nature  of  things,  and  by  the  law  of  eelt- 
defence  against  a  violent  and  hostile  neighbor. 
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"Tiie  unanimoTis  voice  of  the  Germatic  iroverniuentB  and 
the  German  people  demands  that  Germany  shall  be  protected  by 
better  boundaries  than  we  iiave  hitherto  had  against  the  dangers 
and  violence  we  have  experienced  from  all  French  Governmeutt 
for  centmies.  So  tong  as  France  remains  in  possession  of  Stras- 
bourg and  'Ketz,  so  long  is  its  offensive  strategically  stronger 
than  our  defensive,  eo  far  as  all  South  Germany  and  North  Ger- 
many on  the  Iftft  bank  of  the  Rhine  are  concerned.  StraBbourj; 
in  the  possession  of  France,  is  a  gate  wide  open  for  attack  on 
South  Germany.  In  the  hands  of  Germany,  Strasbourg  and 
Metz  obtain  a  defensive  character. 

"  In  more  than  twenty  wars  we  have  never  been  the  aggres- 
sors of  France ;  and  we  demand  of  the  latter  nothing  else  than 
our  safety  in  our  own  land,  so  often  threatened  by  it.  France, 
on  the  other  hand,  will  regard  any  peace  that  may  he  made  now 
as  an  armistice  only,  and,  in  order  to  avenge  the  present  defeat, 
will  attack  us  in  the  same  quarrelsome  and  wanton  manner  &f; 
this  year,  as  soon  as  it  feels  strong  enough  in  its  own  resources 
or  in  foreign  alliances. 

"  In  rendering  it  difficult  for  France,  from  whose  initiative 
alone  hitherto  the  disturbances  of  Europe  have  resulted,  to  re- 
sume the  offensive,  we  at  the  same  time  act  in  the  interest  of 
Europe,  which  is  that  of  peace.  From  Germany  no  disturbance 
of  the  European  peace  is  to  be  feared.  Although  France  had 
been  trying  to  force  the  war  upon  us  for  four  years,  we,  by  onr 
care,  and  by  restraining  the  feelings  of  our  national  self-respect, 
■0  incessantly  outraged  by  France,  had  prevented  its  occurrence. 
We  mean  now,  for  our  future  safety,  to  demand  the  price  of  our 
mighty  efforts.  We  shall  demand  only  that  which  we  must 
have  for  our  defence.  Nobody  will  be  able  to  accuse  us  of  want 
of  moderation,  if  we  insist  upon  this  just  and  equitable  demand. 

"  Your  Excellency  will  make  these  views  your  own,  and 
advocate  them  in  discussions.  Bisuaeck. 
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DariDg  this  period  of  ineffectual  negotiation  the  Germajis 
were  by  no  means  inactive.  The  First,  Third,  and  rourtb 
Armies,  largely  reenforced,  -pressed  on  toward  Paris,  and  on  the 
20tii  of  September  the  investment  of  Paria  was  complete.  On 
the  23d,  Toul  surrendered,  and  Strasbourg  followed  on  the  27th 
of  September.  The  garrison  of  Tonl  was  very  small  (only  abont 
3,350),  but  the  fortifications  were  of  such  strength  that  tliey  had 
Midured  a  long  siege.  The  amount  of  war-material  surrendered 
was  large.  The  garrison  of  Strasbourg  numbered  17,000  men 
and  451  ofEcers,  aside  from  the  large  population  of  the  city. 

The  events  of  the  1st  and  2d  of  September,  followed  by  the 
revolution  of  the  4th  of  September,  seemed  to  have  so  confused 
and  stunned  the  minds  of  the  French  leaders  and  people  as  to 
render  them  incapable  of  any  judicious  action.  Even  General 
Trochu,  the  only  one  of  their  leaders  who  had  any  clear  idea  of 
their  difaculties  and  dangers,  confined  his  efforts  to  fortifying 
Paris,  regardless  of  the  fact  that,  with  a  population  of  two  mil- 
lions in  the  city,  and  an  army  of  430,000  cut  off  by  the  siege 
from  any  active  movements,  a  capitulation  must  be  inevitable 
within  a  short  period— not  more,  certainly,  than  ten  or  twelve 
weeks— and  that  capitulation  would  involvd  the  surrender  of 
this  great  army,  and  the  virtnal  annihilation  of  the  entire  Frendi 
military  power.  Of  the  entire  armed  force  which  France  had 
been  able  to  put  mto  the  field,  or  could  in  any  emergency  bring 
into  service,  estimating  it  in  round  numbers  at  1,000,000  men— 
though  that  number  was  never  under  arms  at  once  during  the 
war— not  less  than  150,000  were  kors  de  combat  from  sicknstt, 
wounds,  or  death  on  the  field  of  battle.  60,000  men  had  been 
taken  prisoners  previous  to  the  surrender  at  Sedan ;  over  100,00(t 
were  made  prisonera  there ;  nearly  30,000  at  Metz,  in  the  battles 
of  August  31st  and  September  1st,  and  the  subsequent  eapitnla- 
tions  of  Toul,  Strasbourg,  &c.  More  than  200,000  more  were 
abut  up  m  MeU  and  eventnaEy  surrendered  ;  and  these  430,000 
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being  withdrawn  from  active  service,  tbere  would  bo  left,  in  the 
pvent  of  their  surrender,  but  a  mere  handful  of  troops  to  defend 
France  against  the  invader.  It  seems  never  to  have  occurred  to 
these  leaders  that  150,000,  or  200,000  men  at  the  utmost,  could 
defend  Paris  better  than  twice  that  number,  and  that,  with  fewer 
mouths  to  feed,  they  could  protract  the  siege  proportiona-lj 
ionger  ;  while  their  armies  in  the  field  might  inflict  such  damage 
upon  the  enemy  as  to  compel  him  to  raise  the  siege  of  the  capi- 
tal. But  the  greatest  misfortune  which  aflicted  France  during 
the  whole  of  this  war  was  the  want  of  honest,  capable,  and 
efficient  leaders.  The  people  were  brave  and  patriotic,  though, 
except  the  regular  army,  they  were  unskilled  in  the  nse  of  arms ; 
but  their  leaders,  when  not  traitors — as  some  of  them  undoubt- 
edly were— lacked  knowledge  of  military  affairs,  and  capacity 
for  the  important  and  responsible  positions  in  which  they  were 
placed.  The  siege  of  Paris  illustrated  this  most  painfaUy 
With  two  millions  of  people  shut  up  in  that  great  city,  the  accu 
mnlated  supplies  dealt  out  by  weight  and  measure,  and  their 
enemy  carefully  guarding  every  avenue  by  which  further  snp- 
■plies  could  reach  them,  the  great  mass  of  the  population  seem  to 
have  been  turbulent  and  troublesome,  improvident,  and  insensi- 
ble to  the  dangers  which  threatened  them.  Crime  was  rampant, 
riots  frequent,  and  the  sorties  to  drive  back  the  foe  and  raise  the 
siege  infrequent  and  ineffective.  At  the  same  time,  their  ten- 
dency to  boasting  and  exaggeration  seemed  constantly  to  in- 
crease. Every  little  sortie,  however  badly  conducted  or  speedily 
'epulsed,  was  magnified  into  a  wonderful  victory.  They  bad 
slain  15,000,  20,000,  or  30,000  Prussians,  with  a  loss  of  only  a 
hundred  or  two  themselves ; — the  Prussians  had  become  disgust- 
■ed,  and  were  about  to  abandon  the  siege ;  indeed,  they  had 
already  abandoned  it,  and  the  way  was  now  open  to  all  parte  of 
France ; — the  German  leaders  were  wounded  or  killed  in  these 
*anguinarj   battles,  or  had   died  of  typhoid  fever,  or   become 
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B  from  remorse  ; — von  Moltke,  Prince  Friedrich  Karl,  the 
Orown-Prinee  of  Prussia,  the  Crown-Prince  of  Saxony,  the 
Duke  of  Mecklenbui^-Schwerin,  and  General  ManteufFel,  were 
all  reported  as  dead,  and  the  King  of  Pru^ia  had  gone  back  to 
Berlin  in  a  straight-jacket,  under  the  care  of  Count  von  Bis- 
marck. If  it  had  been  only  idle,  sensational  papers  which  had 
propagated  these  silly  stories  it  would  have  been  bad  enough, 
for  the  immense  crop  of  falsehoods  would  have  indicated  that 
the  people  were  ready  to  be  deceived  ;  but  it  was  their  leaders — 
mch  men  as  Gambetta,  Cr^mieux,  Glais-Eizoin,  and  Ferry — 
who  reiterated  these  falsehoods,  and,  in  default  of  any  founda- 
tion upon  which  to  base  them,  fabricated,  in  their  proclamations, 
the  details  of  conflicts  and  victories  which  were  entirely  ficti- 
tioua. 

The  sympathy  of  the  friends  of  iree  and  liberal  government 
were  at  first  heartily  with  the  newly-proclaimed  French  Repub- 
lic ;  they  hoped  to  see  a  sound  Government  of  the  people,  for 
the  people,  spring  from  the  corruption,  rottenness,  and  decay  of 
the  Empire ;  but  a  Government  founded  upon  falsehood,  and 
maintaining  its  hold  upon  the  people  solely  hy  the  grossest  mis- 
representations, whatever  may  be  the  motive  of  those  falsehoods, 
soon  loses  its  hold  on  the  confidence  or  sympathy  of  right-think- 
ing men  of  all  nations.  For  the  people  they  may  feel  the  ten- 
derest  concern ;  for  their  leaders,  their  only  emotion  can  be  that 
uf  disgust. 

When  the  German  armies  were  about  closing  aronnd  the 
doomed  city,  a  part  of  the  Provisional  Government  removed  to 
Tours,  and  there  exercised  their  functions.  At  first  it  was  only 
Cr^mieux,  Glais-Bizoin,  and  Fourichon  who  thus  attempted  to 
govern  from  Tours,  Keratry  subsequently  joined  them,  and 
Gambetta,  after  remaining  awhile  in  Paris,  finally  escaped  from 
that  city  in  a  balloon.  Trochu,  Favre,  Ferry,  Kochefort,  and  one 
5r  two  more  less  prominent,  remained  in  Paris.     The  Tours  sec 
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oon  postponed  the  election  of  a  Oonstiiaent  Assembly  indefi- 
uitelj,  and,  while  mailing  the  most  frantic  appeals  to  the  Eiuu- 
pean  powers  to  intervene  and  secure  peace,  constantly  proclaimed 
that  they  would  not  give  op  one  foot  of  territory  or  one  stone  of 
a  fortress. 

Great  efforts  were  made  to  raise  an  army  in  the  sooth  of 
France,  to  be  called  the  Army  of  the  Loire.  Only  undisciplinei.1 
and  raw  reeniits  were  available,  with  few  exceptions,  for  this 
army,  bat  it  was  expected  to  do  great  things.  General  Bour- 
baii,  who,  by  an  adroit  manceovre,  had  succeeded  in  getting  out 
of  Metz  before  its  surrender,  was  to  have  command  of  it,  and  its 
numbers  were  variously  stated  at  from  100,000  to  150,000  men. 
'At  length,  in  the  last  days  of  October,  General  Bourbaki  assumed 
command ;  but,  finding  that  it  had  at  no  time  mustered  over 
60,000  men,  and  that  these  were  the  rawest  of  recruits  and  con- 
stantly deserting,  he  offered  to  resign,  but  was  not  allowed  to  dc 
so.  Garibaldi,  the  Italian  hero,  was  called  to  command  one  oi' 
the  armies  of  the  Republic,  and,  tEough  crippled  and  suffering 
from  the  still  unhealed  wounds  of  Montana,  he  came,  only  to  find 
that  all  his  efforts  would  be  neutralized  by  the  jealousies  of  Gam- 
betta  and  his  associates,  and  that  not  more  than  5,000  men — not  a 
quarter  of  them  well  equipped^ — could  be  allowed  to  gather  around 
his  standard.  The  Franc-iireurs,  a  class  of  guerillas  or  brigands, 
formed  themselves  into  bands  of  considerable  numbers,  and  occa- 
sionally raided  on  the  German  lines  ;  but  finding  that,  under  the 
wholesorne  though  rigid  regulations  of  King  Wilhelm,  they  were 
liable  to  be  marched  immediately  to  execution  when  caught,  they 
very  generally  preferred  the  safer  if  lees  honorable  plan  of  plun- 
dering their  own  countrymen. 

There  were,  indeed,  occasional  sorties  of  some  magnitude  both 
from  Paris  and  Metz;  but  these  seldom  rose  to  the  dignity  of 
battles,  and  were  invariably  unsuccessful,  tliough  one  or  two  ol 
them  inflicted  considerable  li^s  upon  the  Gennans,  but  a  much 
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fr:cater  one  od  themselves.  The  most  noteworthy  of  these  nt 
!  'aris  was  one  of  the  19th  of  September,  and  another  early  i  li 
October.  Neither'  seem  to  have  been  in  any  respect  a  sucee^n 
for  the  French,  though  both  were  vaunted  as  such.  The  affair 
of  the  19th  of  September  originated  in  an  attack  made  by  Gen- 
eral  Ducrot,  who,  in  violation  of  his  parole  of  honor  given  at 
Gravelotte,  had  taken  a  command  again  m  the  French  army, 
upon  the  Germans  who  were  occupying  the  woods  of  Meudon, 
Olamart,  Chatenay,  Fontenai,  and  Choiey,  a  line  of  six  miles  on 
the  south  of  Paris.  Duer6t  had  about  40,000  men,  and  occupied 
a  strong  position  at  Villejuif,  and  the  heights  of  Chatillon  and 
Glamart ;  but,  attacking  rashly,  and  without  knowing  what  force 
was  in  his  front,  he  threw  hunself  against  the  corps  of  Vogel  de 
Palkenstem,  over  100,000  strong;  and  though  a  part  of  his 
troops  fought  well,  others  were  panic-stricken,  and,  in  the  end. 
he  was  soundly  whipped,  and  lost  his  fortified  position— a  serious 
disaster  to  the  French  cause.  Subsequent  to  this,  there  were 
three  or  four  successive  sorties  made  in  the  same  direction  by  the 
French,  but  their  only  result  was  that,  after  considerable  severe 
fightmg  and  heavy  losses,  the  Germans  each  time  gained  some 
ground  they  had  not  previously  held. 

The  Germans  were  meanwhile  overrunning  and  capturing 
other  cities  of  France.  Epinal,  Etampes,  Angerville,  Orleans,  a 
large  and  important  city  on  the  Loire,  the  granary  of  France, 
Gien,  and  later  Dijon,  were  taken  and  held  by  then-  troops,  and 
Tours,  Lyons,  and  Marseilles  threatened. 

The  new  troops  raised  outside  of  Paris  after  its  isolation  were 
raw  recruits,  a  small  proportion  (the  Gardes  Mobiles)  capable, 
with  sufficient  training  and  good  officers,  of  making  very  superior 
troops,  but,  under  the  circumstances,  entirely  unable  to  cope  with 
the  thoroughly-trained  German  soldiers,  commanded  as  they 
were  by  the  best  mihtary  talent  of  the  century.  Tlie  greater 
part  of  the  French  levy,  whether  known  as  National  Guards. 
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Partisans,  Frtmo-tireurs,  or  by  other  titles,  wej'e  utterly  incapa- 
ble, and  either  ran  or  surrendered  after  the  fir^t  iire.  Knowing 
nothing  of  the  nse  of  fire-arms  (since  Napoleon  III  had  pro- 
hibited their  use,  except  in  the  regular  army),  they  had  no  confi- 
dence in  themselves,  and  could  not  be  made  to  fight,  except 
where  the  objects  of  their  assault  were  unarmed. 

The  contempt  naturally  felt  by  the  German  soldiers  for  such 
foes  is  well  illustrated  by  an  official  report  of  a  commission  sent 
by  the  King  of  Prussia  to  ascertain  the  exact  state  of  affairs  in 
the  eastern  and  central  provinces  of  France,  made  at  Tersaillefl, 
October  10th,  1870 : 

"  Becent  events  throw  light  upon  the  forces  at  the  disposal  of 
the  French  Government  over  and  above  those  enclosed  ie  Paris, 
Metz,  and  some  other  fortresses.  Several  marches  southwest  of 
Strasbourg  the  c<rrps  (Parmee^  under  the  command  of  General 
von  Werder,  fell  in  with  a  body  of  troops  whose  composition 
proved  that  the  production  of  fresh  regular  fnrces  need  be  no 
longer  feared  in  France.  It  bad  been  organized  some  weeks 
since  at  Langres,  and  belonged  to  t^e  Southern  Army.  The  re- 
cruits had  come  from  the  Haute-Mame,  Safine,  and  Tonne,  Cote 
d'Or,  and  the  country  near  Dijon,  If  at  all  capable  of  playing 
a  part  in  the  war,  it  ought  to  have  marched  north,  and  endeav- 
ored to  relieve  Strasbourg  while  there  was  time ;  but  consisting 
chiefly  of  Mobiles,  it  could  not  venture  on  so  independent  a  step, 
and  contented  itself  with  troubling  our  southern  communicatioM 
between  Alsace  and  Paris.  Its  greatest  exploit  was  an  attempt 
to  surprise  Nancy,  which,  however,  was  so  easily  foiled  by  one 
Landwehr  battalion  that  we  could  not  even  boast  of  having  had 
an  engagement.  Such  were  the  troops  General  von  Werder 
(with  General  von  Dagenfeld  under  him  as  chief  of  the  Baden 
Division)  attacked  near  Epinai.  He  put  2,000  hors  de  combat, 
oui-selves  losing  less  than  one  eighth  of  this  number.     This  has 
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probably  disposed  of  the  Southern  branch  of  the  French  army  fo 
a  little  while, 

"I'urther  west  the  Bavarian  First  Corps,  reenforced  by  on< 
Pru^ian  division  of  infantry  and  two  Prussian  cavalry  divisions, 
nnder  the  command  of  General  von  der  Tann,  assumed  an  ener- 
getic offensive  against  the  hosts  congregating  on  the  Loire- 
Some  time  ago,  when  we  had  completed  the  investment  of  Paria, 
two  Prussian  cavalry  divisions,  among  them  Prince  Albreeht'a, 
had  been  despateiied  to  patrol  the  country  south  of  the  capital, 
in  the  direction  of  Etampea,  Pithiviers,  and  Orleans.  They  had 
had  many  Bkirmishes  with  Francs-Tireui-s,  who  abounded  in  that 
neighborhood,  and  though  unable  to  resist  our  attack  in  any  one 
single  instance,  yet  clung  to  their  hiding-places  in  the  woods,  and 
were  apparently  intent  upon  organizing  a  guerilla  war.  These 
Francs-Tireura  came  from  the  Seine  and  the  Southern  Depart- 
ments. 

"  When  our  cavalry  had  penetrated  as  far  as  the  forest  of 
Orleans,  the  Crown-Prince  ordered  General  von  der  Tann,  who 
had  his  headquarters  at  Longjumeau,  to  proceed  in  the  direction 
of  that  city,  and  further  on  to  Toura,  the  seat  of  the  Provisional 
Government.  With  General  von  der  Tann's  Corps  marched  tha 
Twenty-second  Division  of  the  Eleventh  Prussian  Corps,  as  also 
our  two  cavalry  divisions,  lliis  tbrce  arrived  on  the  7th  at  Ar- 
pajon,  and  on  the  8th  reached  Etampea,  by  Etr^chy.  At  Etam- 
pes  the  van  were  engaged  by  the  enemy ,  who,  seemingly  show- 
ing fight,  caused  oar  troops  to  prepare  for  batt,.e.  Our  infantry 
marched  through  a  ravine  in  the  direction  of  AngerviHe,  with 
cavah-y  on  both  sides.  Had  the  enemy  remained  in  their  former 
position  we  should  have  outflanked  and  might  have  seriously  in- 
jured them  by  this  movement ;  but  on  getting  near  AngerviHe, 
where  the  defile  widens  into  a  vast  plateau,  we  found  the  French 
had  retreated  on  learning  the  approach  of  a  considerable  forco. 
Only  the-  village  of  Monnerville,  south  of  Etampes  and  Anger- 
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Tille,  was  Btill  occupied  by  a  small  rear-guard.  On  tins  occaeion 
we  became  acquainted  with  a  new  description  of  troops  called 
PartisaiiB,  forming  a  sort  of  body-guard  to  the  Government  at 
Tours.  In  the  accoull^boolI^  they  had  with  them  their  pay  and 
other  emoluments  from  the  Republican  authorities  were  accu- 
rately stated.  They  were  mostiy  men  above  40,  or  youngsters 
between  16  and  18,  those  between  these  two  extremes  having 
been  previously  drafted  into  the  Mobiles.  Directly  we  got  to 
Etampes  and  Angerville  the  Partisans  remaining  in  those  towns 
were  either  taken  prisoners  or  ran  away.  They  were,  indeed, 
unable  to  defend  themselves,  being  totally  ignorant  of  every 
thing  military,  and,  moreover,  armed  with  Minie  rifles,  which 
cannot  compete  with  modern  weapons.  In  reply  to  our  ques- 
tions, tliey  said  they  knew  nothing  of  the  service,  and  altogether 
represented  their  situation  as  pitiable.  The  peasants  would  not 
(five  them  any  thing  to  eat,  nor  even  direct  them  how  to  find 
their  way  across  the  country.  The  fear  of  the  Germans  was  so 
universal  in  those  parts  that  every  body  shunned  intercourse  with 
the  indigenous  troops.  The  costume  of  the  Partisans  consists  in 
a  short  black  coat,  black  trowsers,  gaiters,  and  a  red  sash  round 
the  waist.  They  wear  hats  with  broad  brims,  those  of  the  cap- 
tains being  about  four  times  as  large  as  those  worn  by  the  pri- 
vates. The  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  body  taken  prisoners  at 
Angerville  was  a  private  gentleman  from  Nantes.  Most  of  them 
had  the  words  Partisans  de  Qera  on  their  hats.  The  Depart- 
ment de  Gers  being  400  miles  south  of  Paris,  and  only  150  miles 
Qorth  of  the  Pyrenees,  their  presence  in  the  Orleannois  would 
seem  to  prove  that  the  central  Departments  are  already  drained 
of  most  of  the  people  that  can  be  induced  to  join. 

"  Since  then  Orleans  has  been  taken  by  General  von  der 
Tann.  It  is  one  of  the  wealthiest  cities  in  France.  Tlie  region 
florth  of  it,  the  so-called  Beauce,  is  certainly  the  moat  fertile  die- 
rict  we  have  as  yet  entered.     It  provides  Paris  with  enormoM 
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quantitiea  of  excellent  wheat,  ground  by  the  steam  and  watei 
mills  in  the  province.  It  also  abotinds  in  oats  (which  will  be  a 
great  acquisition  for  our  caralry),  and  produces  grapes  and  every 
variety  of  fmit  in  such  plenty  that,  in  addition  to  supplying 
Paris,  its  choice  articles  are  ex])orted  to  foreign  countries.  The 
possession  of  the  Beance  will  sensibly  diminish  the  number  of 
our  provision  trains  from  Germany. 

"  The  occupation  of  Orleans  is  also  important  from  a  strategi- 
cal point  of  view.  Situate  on  the  nght  bank  of  the  Loire,  and 
being  the  point  of  junction  for  the  Central  Railway  and  the 
lines  from  Nantes,  Bordeaux,  and  Toulouse,  it  protects  our  army 
fi-om  attack  from  the  south,  and  all  but  prevents  our  enemies  in 
the  North  holding  communications  with  the  South.  By  blowing 
up  a  single  arch  of  the  two  magnificent  bridges  over  the  Loire, 
each  of  which  has  cost  2,000,000f.,  we  render  it  difficult  for  a 
Southern  enemy  to  penetrate  North,  the  next  two  bridges  at  Jar- 
geau  and  Eeaugency  not  being  strong  enough  for  artillery  to  pass 
over.  Gien,  higher  up  the  river,  is  already  ours,  and  the  Sologne, 
which  is  the  name  of  the  country  lower  down,  beyond  Blois,  ia 
so  barren  and  destitute  of  roads  that  it  serves  as  a  natural  safe- 
guard from  that  side.  Orleans  is  known  for  the  pacific  disposi- 
tion of  its  inhabitants,  and  has  large  barracks  and  other  biiildinga 
which  will  be  useful  should  the  campaign  be  prolonged." 

An  added  difficulty  which  the  French  Provisional  Govern- 
ment had  to  encounter,  was  found  in  the  diversity  of  opinion^ 
among  the  people,  aud  the  want  of  cordiality  which  existed  tow- 
ard them  in  many  parts  of  France.  In  Marseilles  and  Lyons, 
the  Eed  Eepublicans  were  largely  in  the  majority,  and  organized 
a  provisional  government  of  their  own,  whose  object  was  to  pro- 
claim the  doctrines  of  the  Eevolution  of  1791.  "  Down  with  the 
aristocrats !  "  was  their  cry  ;  and  these  ruffians  were  disposed  to 
peize  the  reirs  of  government,  and  rule  revolutionnairement.     A 
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fear  of  the  German  troops,  and  a  disposition  to  coneiLate  tLem 
by  good  treatment  and  ready  surrender,  prevailed  very  widely 
among  the  smaller  towns  and  villages  of  France,  and  it  was  nol 
easy  to  raise  volunteers  for  the  army  in  any  section  to  whieli  they 


The  tract,  sixty  or  seventy  miles  in  width,  and  extending 
from  the  KliiDe  to  Paris,  over  which  the  conquering  armies  had 
passed,  was  thoroughly  stripped  of  food  for  man  and  beast,  and 
the  horrors  of  famine  were  felt  throughout  the  whole  district 
early  in  October. 

On  the  29th  of  October  Metz  was  surrendered  by  JIarshal 
Bazaine,  although  it  was  said  there  was  provision  sufficient  for 
the  army  for  four  months  longer.  Yet,  as  a  capitulation  must 
come  sooner  or  later,  and  there  waa  no  hope  of  the  raising  of  the 
siege,  it  was  perhaps  humane  and  wise  to  give  up  before  starva- 
tion came.  By  this  capitulation  an  army  and  garrison  of 
173,000  soldieR,  and  over  20,000  sick  and  wounded,  were  sur- 
rendered, the  details  being  as  follows : 

"67  infantry  regiments;  13  battalions  of  Foot  Cliasseurs; 
18  fort  and  depot  hattalions ;  36  cavalry  regiments,  namely : 
10  of  Cuirassiers,  1  of  Guides,  11  of  Dragoons,  2  of  Lancers, 
3  of  Hussars,  6  of  Chasseurs,  and  3  of  Chasseurs  d'Afiique; 
also,  6  d6p6t  squadrons;  115  field  batteries;  17  batteries  of 
mitrailleuses ;  69  eagles  belonging  to  infantry,  3  of  which  were 
eaptnred  at  Mars-la-Toiir,  and  36  eagles  belonging  to  cavalry. 

"Including  the  garrison  surrendered,  the  army  originally 
comprised  231  battalions  of  infantry  and  162  squadrons  of  horse. 
The  original  numerical  strength  was  210,000  infantry,  21,450 
cavalry,  690  guns,  and  102  mitraillenaes. 

"  Besides  the  foregoing,  there  were  three  marshals — Bazaino, 
Canrobert,  and  Lebisuf ;  three  corps  commanders — Frossard,  De 
Caen,  and  I'jVdmiranlt ;   40  division  generals;   100  brigadier 
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generals ;  of  Bound  prisoners,  S0,000  Bent  to  North  Germany, 
and  50,000  Bcnt  South ;  the  sick  and  wounded  being  distributed 
in  the  eame  proportion," 

Thii'ty-five  thousand  had  perished  in  the  siege  and  t!ic  aortiea 
made  by  the  besieged,  not  including  those  who  were  slain  in  the 
three  battles  of  August  14th,  16th,  and  18th. 

Tlie  intelligence  of  this  suiTender  was  received  at  Tours  by 
the  Provisional  Government  with  great  rage  and  indignation. 
Marshal  Uazaine  was  denounced  aa  a  traitor,  and  the  resolve  to 
continue  the  resistance  unflinchingly  was  duly  promulgated  'n 
the  following  proclamation : 

"  Feench  Eepijelic. 

"  LiBEiiTT — Equality — FEATEKNnr. 

"  Pboclamation  to  the  Fkench  People. 

"  Frenchmen  ;  Kaise  your  spirits  and  resolution  to  the  fear- 
ful height  of  the  perils  which  have  broken  upon  the  country. 
It  still  depends  on  us  to  mount  above  misfortune,  and  show  the 
world  how  great  a  people  may  be  who  are  resolved  not  to  perish, 
and  whose  courage  increases  in  the  midst  of  calamity. 

"  Metj;  has  capitulated.  A  General,  upon  whom  France 
connted,  even  after  Mexico,  has  juat  taken  a^ay  (pient  d^en- 
lever)  from  the  country,  in  its  danger,  more  than  a  bnndred 
thousand  of  its  defenders.  Marshal  Ba^aine  has  betrayed  us. 
He  has  made  himself  the  agent  of  the  Man  of  Sedan  and  the 
accomplice  of  the  invader ;  and,  regardless  of  the  honor  of  thg 
army  of  which  he  had  charge,  he  has  surrendered,  without  even 
making  a  last  effort,  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  fighting 
men,  twenty  thousand  wounded,  guns,  cannon,  colors,  and  the 
strongest  citadel  of  France-  Meti!-Tirgen ;  but  for  him,  to  the 
contamination  of  the  foi-eigner,  such  a  crime  is  above  even  the 
punishments  of  Justice  1 
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"Meanwhile,  Frenchmen,  measure  the  depths  of  the  abjsH 
into  which  tlie  Empire  has  precipitated  you.  For  twenty  yenra 
France  submitted  to  this  eornipting  power,  which  extinguished 
in  her  the  springs  of  greatness  and  of  life.  Tlie  army  of  France^ 
stripped  of  its  national  character,  became,  without  knowing  it, 
an  instrument  of  tyranny  and  of  servitude,  and  is  swallowed  up, 
in  spite  of  the  heroism  of  the  soldiers,  by  the  treason  of  their 
chiefs. 

"  In  the  disasters  of  the  country  in  less  than  five  months, 
250,000  men  have  been  deHvcred  over  to  the  enemy — a  sinister 
sequel  to  the  military  coup  de  main  of  December, 

"  It  is  time  for  us  to  reassert  ourselves,  citizens ;  and,  under 
the  legis  of  the  Eepublic  which  we  have  determined  not  to  allow 
to  capitulate,  within  or  without,  to  seek,  in  the  extremity  even 
of  our  misfortune,  the  renovation  of  our  political  and  social 
morality  and  manhood. 

"  However  tiied  by  disaster,  let  us  be  found  neither  panic- 
Btricken  nor  hesitating.  Let  it  be  seen  that  we  are  ready  for  the 
last  sacrifices ;  and,  in  the  face  of  enemies  whom  every  thing 
favors,  let  us  swear  never  to  give  up  so  long  as  there  remains  an 
incii  of  sacred  soil  under  the  soles  of  our  feet.  Let  us  hold 
firmly  the  glorious  banner  of  the  French  Kevolution.  Our 
cause  is  that  of  Justice  and  of  Eight.  Europe  sees  it ;  Europe 
feels  it.  In  the  pr^ence  of  so  many  unmerited  misfortunes, 
Europe,  of  her  own  accord,  receiving  from  ns  neither  invitation 
nor  encouragement,  is  moved,  and  begins  to  act.  No  illusion  ia 
now  left.  Let  us  no  longer  languish  or  grow  weak,  and  let  us 
prove  by  our  acts  that  we  can  ourselves  maintain  honor,  inde- 
pendence, integrity — all  that  makes  a  country  proud  and  Iree. 

"  Long  live  the  Republic,  one  and  indivisible  1 

"  Cremieux, 
Glais-Bizoir, 
Gambetta." 
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This  proclamation  had  the  merit  of  being  more  truthful  than 
those  whieli  had  preceded  it,  but  it  did  not  come  np  to  the  full 
measure  of  the  misfortunes  of  France.  At  this  very  time  over 
three  hundred  thousand  French  soldiers  were  prisoners  in  Ger- 
many ;  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  more  had  perished  hy 
Bicknesa,  or  had  fallen  on  the  field  of  battle  ;  the  regular  army, 
except  a  few  regiments  on  garrison  duty,  or  who  had  but  jus^ 
returned  from  Algeria,  was  completely  destroyed ;  the  more 
than  four  hundred  thousand  troops  shut  up  in  Paris  were  com- 
posed of  National  Guards,  Guard  Mobiles,  and  other  raw  re- 
cruits, not  only  wholly  undisciplined,  but  completely  ignorant 
of  the  use  of  fire-arms,  having  been  forbidden  to  possess  them 
during  the  whole  of  Louis  Napoleon's  administi-ation.  The 
armies  which  Gambetta  was  trying  to  raise  and  arm  in  the 
provinces  were  equally  undisciplined  and  ignorant.  Thej-e  were 
no  generals  of  known  reputation  left  except  Trochu  and  Ducrot, 
who  were  both  in  Pai-is,  and  Bourbaki  in  the  Army  of  the  Loire, 
whose  fidelity  to  the  Provisional  Government  was  probably  un- 
justly doubted.  The  energy  and  executive  ability  which  Gam- 
betta had  displayed,  and  which  had  enabled  him  to  improvise 
large  armies,  was  very  creditable  to  him  under  the  circumstances 
in  which  he  was  placed ;  but  if  he  permitted  himself  any  mo- 
ments of  sound  refiection,  he  must  have  seen  that  his  task  was  a 
hopeless  one.  The  errors  already  committed  in  the  defense  of 
Paris  rendered  its  surrender  at  no  very  distant  day  inevitable ; 
and  the  irregular  and  undisciplined  troops  he  had  collected  and 
could  collect  were  not  only  incompetent  to  compel  the  raising  of 
the  siege  of  Paris,  but  were  unable  to  withstand  the  thoroughly 
trained  and  disciplined  Gei-man  troops  whenever  they  met  in 
anything  like  equal  numbers.  There  was  nothing  to  hope  for 
in  the  future,  except  a  peace  made  on  terms  which  would  be 
more  severe  and  distressing  with  each  added  day  of  resistance. 
Meanwhile  the  winter  mouths  were  drawing  on,  and  the  crops, 
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unusually  scanty  as  they  were,  had  been  in  many  sections  eithei 
harvested,  or  seized  by  the  invading  forces ;  the  Prench  peas 
antry,  never  too  provident,  and  living  almoet  from  hand  to  mouth, 
vrei-e  famishing,  and  looked  forward  in  grim  despair  to  a  wintei 
of  famine  and  death. 

Already,  too,  were  the  hoarse  mutterings  of  another  revolu- 
tion heard  from  varions  quarters,  and  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment found  its  authority  denied,  and  its  orders  unheeded  in 
Southern  France. 

Yet  the  pride  and  conceit  of  tlie  T"renc]i  leaders  and  of  tlie 
French  people  was  unsubdued.  Though  almost  everywhere  de- 
feated, they  insisted  that  every  reverse  was  a  victory,  or,  at  the 
most,  but  a  blessing  in  disguise ;  and  until  they  were  sufficiently 
humbled  to  own  their  weakness,  there  seemed  no  hope  of  their 
relief. 

Alas,  poor  France !  Low  bitterly  dost  thou  snfFer  for  all  tliy 
sins  in  the  past  I  The  blood  of  thousands  of  martyrs  slain  by 
thy  kings  ;  the  terrible  disorder  and  anarchy  of  thy  great  Eevo- 
lution;  the  greed  and  vain-glory  which  led  thee  to  crave  and 
take,  whenever  thou  hadsfc  the  opportunity,  the  lands  and  spoil 
of  other  nations ;  the  insane  love  of  glory  which  has  made  thee 
willing  to  plunge  into  war  on  the  slightest  pretests,  and  thus 
rendered  thee  the  teiTor  of  all  thy  neighbors ;  and,  above  all, 
the  licentiousness  and  corruption  which  have  eaten  out  thy  life, 
and  rendered  thee  seemingly  only  fit  for  destruction — all  these 
thy  crimes  rise  up  in  judgment  against  thee,  and  cry  for  ven- 
geance on  thy  head.  Eut  if  thou  wilt  be  wise,  there  is  still  hope 
for  thee.  Wlien  tliou  hast  passed  through  the  furnace,  and  thy 
dross  is  thoroughly  purged  from  thee,  there  shall  arise  a  new 
France,  purer  and  better  than  the  old,  and  take  its  place  among 
the  sisterhood  of  nations,  a  regenerated  and  truly  great  people. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 


IN  coiitinuiog  our  narrative  of  tlie  events  of  tlie  war  after  the 
EurreTider  of  Metz,  we  must  confine  oiirselvea  mainly  to  two 
topics:  the  eiege  of  Paris,  with  its  sorties  and  final  surrender; 
and  the  efibrts  made  in  the  provinces  to  eonipel  the  raising  of 
the  siege  of  Paris,  and  also  to  defeat  the  Germans  in  other  parts 
of  France.  Though  distinct  from  each  other,  these  two  topics 
were  so  connected  that  tliey  can  only  be  considered  properly 
together. 

We  have  already  detailed  the  approach  of  the  German  armies 
to  Paris,  their  partial  investment  of  the  city  on  the  15th  of  Sep- 
tember, and  the  more  complete  beleaguering  of  it  by  the  close 
of  tlie  month ;  but  one  or  two  items  in  relation  to  this  invest- 
ment are  worthy  of  notice,  though  ante-dating  the  capitulation 
of  Metz. 

The  German  armies  first  deployed,  about  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember, before  the  northeastern  defences  of  Pai-is.  This  part  of 
the  line  of  investment  was  estabhshed  without  serious  opposi- 
tion, greatly  to  the  surprise  of  the  Germans,  who  anticipated 
resistance  at  the  passage  of  the  Seine.  Troelm's  troops  were 
certainly  unfit  at  this  time  to  be  trusted  in  battle,  and  could  not 
have  prevented  the  investment,  though  they  might  have  retarded 
it  under  a  skilful  general,  without  jeopardy  to  themselves.  If  it 
was  wise,  however,  not  to  oppose  the  passage  of  the  Seine  with 
such  troops,  it  was  madness  to  attempt,  as  Trochu  did  four  days 
later,  the  reoceupation  of  the  elevated  country  south  of  Paris. 
The  extension  of  the  German  line  from  the  Seine  to  Versailles 
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in  front  of  the  southern  line  of  forts,  brought  on  an  engagement 
(September  19th)  known  to  the  French  as  the  Battle  of  Chatillon, 
and  to  the  Germans  as  that  of  Sceanx.  Lying  between  the  two 
towns  thus  named,  and  commanding  the  conntry  round,  and  the 
Freiieh  forts  in  its  front,  is  a  range  of  hills  known  as  the  Heights 
of  Sceaux ;  and  it  wi^  for  the  possession  of  this  position  that  the 
battle  was  fought.  General  Trochu,  with  apparently  culpable 
negligence,  had  failed  to  seize  and  fortify  this  important  position. 
He  had  declared  his  intention  to  remain  strictly  on  the  de- 
fensive, until  he  could  arm,  organize,  and  discipline  the  immense 
mass  of  Oardes  Mobiles,  marines,  and  volunteers  who  had 
crowded  into  Paris  for  its  defence.  He  doubtless  had  also  some 
indefinite  hope  of  aid  coining  from  the  army  which  had  already 
begun  to  form  on  the  Loire  at  Orleans ;  but  dependence  on  this 
force,  or  on  his  own  unskilled  soldiery,  was,  as  events  proved, 
mistaken  confidence.  Eut  after  resolving  that  nothing  remained 
to  him  but  to  hold  the  defensive,  Trochu  was  weak  enough  to  be 
overruled  by  the  advice  of  subordinates  and  the  wishes  of  bis 
associates  in  the  Government,  and  consented  to  make  an  eflbrt 
to  retake  the  Heights,  wbicli  he  had  permitted  the  Germans  to 
seize  witiiout  opposition.  If  it  was  folly  not  to  have  secured 
tliem  before  the  approach  of  the  Germans,  it  was  insanity  to 
attempt  to  recapture  them  with  a  single  coi-ps  of  half-drilled, 
untried  troops.  The  unwisely-ordered  attack  was  badly  directed 
and  tardily  conducted  ;  the  troops  displayed  great  gallantry,  but 
they  also  displayed  their  want  of  discipline,  and  their  efforts 
naturally  resulted  in  positive  repulse. 

The  movements  of  the  Germans  in  strengthening  their  lines 
south  and  west  of  the  city  more  than  once  induced  Trochu  to 
make  reconnoissances,  which  in  one  or  two  instances  resulted  in 
brief  yet  serious  engagements.  On  September  30th  two  columns, 
operating  from  Chatillon  and  St.  Cloud,  advanced  to  develop 
changes  which  had  been  made  in  tie  investing  line  in  front  of 
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these  Dositions,  hut  they  had  hardly  deployed  before  overwheliii- 
liig  numbers  of  Germans  were  advancing  from  their  bivonaets 
to  meet  them.  The  French  were  dnven  back  at  both  points, 
and,  being  flanted  on  their  right  by  the  overlapping  lines  of  the 
Germans,  suffered  sevei'e  losses.  The  only  result  of  the  affair 
was  to  reveal  precisely  what  the  French  did  not  wish  assured 
them — ^that  the  Gennans  were  daily  transferring  forces  from  the 
east  to  the  west  side  of  Paris,  and  preparing  to  bombard  the  city 
on  its  weakest  front.  By  these  movements,  masUed  by  the 
Heights  of  Sceaux  and  their  own  strongly  maintained  lines,  the 
Germans  finally  disposed  their  great  forces  around  the  city  in 
the  order  named  on  our  map,  which  illustrates  the  operations  of 
the  siege. 

The  Saxon  Corps,  a  brave  body  of  troops,  but  weakened  by 
their  heavy  losses  in  the  battles  around  Metz,  were  first  in  order 
on  th(  north-northeast  of  the  city,  overlooking  La  Briche,  St. 
Denis,  and  the  Fort  de  L'Est.  Next  in  order,  northeast  of  the 
city,  were  the  Prussian  Guards,  the  finest  corps  of  the  Pmssian 
Army,  having  in  their  front  the  Fort  of  AuberviUiers ;  next,  at 
ihe  east  and  southeast,  lay  the  "Wiirtembnrg  Division,  the  troops 
which  distinguished  themselves  at  Sedan.  Between  these  and 
the  city  were  the  strong  forts  of  Eomainville,  Denois,  Rosny, 
and  Nogent.  South  of  the  city,  and  to  the  south-southeast,  lay 
the  small  Fifteenth  Prussian  Corps,  the  Sixth  Prussian,  and  the 
Second  Bavarian  Corps,  and  along  the  front  of  this  line  bristled 
some  of  the  strongest  forts  of  the  ParisiaA  defences — Charenton,. 
Ivry,  Bicetre,  Montrouge,  Vanvres,  and  Issy.  At  the  southwest 
and  west  the  Eleventh  and  Fifth  Prussian  Corps  held  strongly 
tbrtified  lines,  having  the  great  fortress  of  Mont  St.  Valericn, 
occupying  a  neck  of  land  formed  by  a  bend  of  the  Seine,  in  their 
front ;  while  the  Fourth  Prussian  Corps  extended  from  the  op- 
posite bank  of  the  Seine  to  Pierrefitte,  where  it  joined  the  Saxon 
Corps. 
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Hie  circ'e  thua  completed  about  Paris  was  never  broken ;  bnt 
it  mast  not  be  supposed  that  the  whole  army  -was  stretched  out 
along  the  positions  we  have  named.  From  the  five  or  six  pickets 
who  watched  from  the  entrenehed  posts  nearest  the  enemy  the 
every  movement  of  the  besieged,  to  the  last  cantonment  of  the 
corps  in  the  rear,  fully  five  miles  of  groumd  intervened.  The 
picket  posta  were  all  shell-proof  earthworks,  hardly  larger  than 
the  "gopher  holes"  of  our  own  troops,  but  much  more  elab- 
orately built.  Behind  each  of  these  posts  their  reserves  of  a 
company  were  posted  in  farm-houses ;  behind  these  a  regiment 
in  some  convenient  hamlet  or  chateau ;  behind  these,  again,  a 
brigade  cantoned  in  the  comfortable  dwellings  of  the  nearest 
village;  iurther  still  to  the  rear  a  division  lived  in  camps,  or 
ehateaus,  or  towns  ;  and,  last  of  all,  distant,  yet  not  so  far  away 
that  it  could  not  promptly  deploy  to  aid  the  advance  when  at- 
tacked, were  the  corps  in  possession  of  the  larger  cities,  as  Yer- 
Bailles,  St.  Germain,  &c.  This  disposition  gave  the  Germans 
every  facility  for  concentrating  immense  nnmbers  on  any  threat- 
ened point  to  repulse  the  sorties  of  the  French,  The  system  on 
which  the  Germans  conducted  the  siege  was  different  in  many 
respects  from  that  in  vogue  during  our  own  war.  Tlie  advanced 
posts,  where  small  bodies  of  men  kept  vigilant  lookout  on  the 
proceedings  of  the  French  in  the  city  and  forts,  were  strongly 
entrenched  with  the  design  of  being  held  until  supports  could 
come  up.  In  tlieir  immediate  rear  larger  forces  were  posted  in 
camps,  or  stationed  in  convenient  farm-bouses,  villas,  and  cha- 
teaus ;  while  divisions  and  corps,  still  further  to  the  rear,  were 
cantoned  in  the  numerous  villages  and  towns  which  form  sub- 
urban PariB.  "With  houses  to  live  in,  warm  beds  and  rich  linen 
to  rest  upon,  wine  in  the  cellars,  frnit  on  tlie  trees,  and  vege- 
tables from  near  and  distant  gardens  of  the  occuj^ied  depart- 
ments, the  besiegers  had  little  to  dread  from  delay,  and  could 
afford  to  wait  until  famine  forced  capitulation.     Strong  as  this 
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iino  was  known  to  be,  the  Frencli  did  not  despair  of  breaking 
thrcngh  it ;  and  while  the  Germans  prepared  for  the  bombiird- 
ment,  their  enemy  made  two  or  three  fruitless  efforts  to  raise  thg 
siege  and  escape.  The  most  of  these  were  made  against  Trochu's 
judgment,  and,  badly  supported  and  worse  directed,  failed  igno- 
miniously.  The  first  of  any  note,  made  on  October  28th  against 
Le  Eourget,  on  the  north  of  Pans,  appears  to  have  been  per- 
mitted as  a  sort  of  concession  to  a  corps  of  Paris  volnnteera, 
led  by  noted  Communists.  It  is  significant  of  tbe  condition  of 
Paris  at  this  time,  that,  on  its  failure  and  the  repulse  of  their 
corps  with  heavy  loss,  Communists  of  Paris  invaded  the  Hotel  da 
Ville,  captured  Trochu  and  the  members  of  the  Government, 
proclaimed  a  new  Kepublie,  and  ibr  several  hours  were  in  pos- 
session of  tbe  Government.  A  corps  of  Mobiles  happily  arriv- 
ing, throst  the  new  leaders  out,  and  restored  the  Committee  of 
National  Defense,  else  France  would  have  been  again  revolution- 
ized by  a  Paris  mob. 

But  while  this  siege  was  thus  daily  enclosing  more  firmly  in 
its  iron  gripe  the  doomed  city,  what  was  doing  in  the  provinces 
in  the  way  of  effort  to  compel  the  German  King  to  raise  the 
siege  i  Justice  requires  the  acknowledgment  that  their  exertions 
were  great ;  and  if  success  had  been  possible  with  their  undisci- 
plined troops,  the  greai;  obstacles  in  the  way  of  organization,  and 
the  scarcity  of  able  and  efficient  generals,  they  would  have  gone 
far  toward  achieving  it.  After  the  failure  of  il.  Favre's  efforts 
to  obtain  an  armistice  and  negotiate  a  treaty  of  peace  on  terms 
whicii  he  and  his  associates  considered  admissible,  no  farther 
efforts  were  made  in  that  direction  for  some  months,  and  all  the 
energies  of  the  fiery,  but  not  always  wise,  Gambetta,  were  turned 
toward  the  organization  of  new  annies,  and,  as  his  proclamations 
phrased  it,  hurling  back  the  invader.  We  have  already  men- 
tioned his  escape  with  Fourichon,  Cremieus,  and  Glais-Bizoin 
from  Paris  in  a  balloon,  and  the  establishment  of  one  branch  of 
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the  Governimnt  at  Tours.  He  bad  no  sooner  arrived  there  that 
lie  undertook  the  wort  of  rallying  and  organizing  and  training 
forces  for  the  piu-pose  of  taking  tlie  field  against  tlie  Germans. 
He  inspired  the  people  with  his  own  enthusiasm,  and,  by  sheer 
foree  of  personal  character  and  energy,  he  hrought  comparative 
order  out  of  chaos,  and  organized  three  great  armies,  great 
in  numhers,  but  st";l  fatally  and  necessarily  lacking  in  that  dis- 
cipline which  was  indispensable  for  success.  Camps  were  estab- 
lished at  Lille  and  Konen  in  the  north,  at  Conlie  in  the  west, 
and  at  Orleans,  Bordeaux,  and  Lyons  in  the  south  ;  aud  to  these 
flocked  the  recruits  who  had  not,  undirected  and  unwisely,  hud- 
dled in  Paris.  The  formation  of  the  most  distant  of  those  camps 
was  not  interrupted  by  the  Germans,  whose  main  forces  ^'ere 
still  engaged  before  Metz  and  Paris ;  but  Genera!  von  Moltke 
seems  early  to  have  contemplated  a  dispersal  of  the  forces  which 
were  concentrating,  with  more  daring  than  discretion,  at  Orleans, 
only  forty  miles  in  the  rear  of  his  position  sonth  of  Paris.  A 
small  army,  detached  from  the  investing  force  at  Versailles, 
nndcr  General  von  der  Tann,  advanced  upon  Orleans  on  Octo- 
ber lOtli,  surprising  the  French  advance  at  Artenay  on  that  day, 
and  driving  the  main  body  of  the  Army  of  the  Loire  out  oi 
Orleans  on  the  following  day.  Beyond  Orleans,  von  der  Tann 
durst  not  venture,  and  the  result  of  the  expedition  was  simply 
to  push  the  recruiting  Prench  a  httle  further  south.  At  the 
same  time,  von  der  Tann's  right  became  exposed  to  attack  from 
the  troops  forming  at  Conlie,  behind  Le  Mans,  and  thus  he  was 
placed  on  the  defensive,  in  a  position  which  demanded  his 
utmost  vigilance.  He  was  glad  to  remain  (piiet  antil  a  month 
later,  when  the  surrender  of  Metz  gave  him  promise  of  large 
reiinforcements  from  the  disengaged  army  of  Prince  Friedrich 
Kar..  No  sooner  had  this  event  occurred  (October  26tL),  than 
von  Moltke  resolved  on  the  dispersal  of  the  French  armies  in 
the  provinces.     Von  Steinmetz's  old  army,  recraitcd  to  75,00C 
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or  80,000  men,  was  given  to  General  Manteuffel,  and  directed 
against  tlic  campa  about  Lille  and  Eoaeii,  and  the  fortified  posi- 
tions in  the  north.  Prince  Friedrich  Karl,  with  tlic  old  Second 
Army,  was  pnshed  westward,  with  orders  to  disperse  d'Aurelks 
de  Paladines  below  Orleans,  and  Chanzy  at  Conlie  or  Le  Mans. 
Von  Werder  was  already  forcing  the  advance-guard  of  the 
Lyons  Army  further  eouthward,  and  debouchiog  from  the  Yob- 
ges  into  the  Saone  Valley. 

The  French  Minister  of  War  at  Tours  no  sooner  heard  of  the 
surrender  of  Metz,  than  he  resolved  (after  absurdly  stopping  in 
his  rage  to  outlaw  Bazaine  and  set  a  price  on  his  head)  to  throw 
the  Artny  of  the  Loire  in  overwhelming  force  on  von  der  Tann 
before  Prince  Friedrich  Karl  could  come  up,  hoping  to  crusli 
him,  and  perhaps  reach  the  rear  of  the  investing  line  about 
Paris.  Some  sort  of  unity  of  action  appears  to  have  been 
secured  by  communication  with  Trochu  by  carrier-pigeons,  but 
all  plans  failed.  Chanzy  and  d'Aurelles  were  hastily  concen- 
trated for  the  attack,  the  former  making  also  a  flank  movement 
from  Le  Mans  tt)  the  rear  of  von  der  Tann's  position  at  Artenay. 
But  the  German  was  too  well  aware  of  the  danger  menacing 
him  to  relax  in  vigilance.  Constant  reconnoissanees  of  his  cav- 
alry warned  him  of  the  French  movement ;  and,  though  forced 
to  abandon  Orleans  on  November  9-10,  he  did  not  yield  without 
a  struggle,  which  delayed  the  French  advance,  and  hastened  the 
approach  of  Prince  Friedrich  Karl  from  Matz. 

Anything  hke  victory  had  been  so  unusual  with  the  French 
in  the  progress  of  the  war  hitherto,  that  their  success  in  driving 
von  der  Tann  out  of  Orleans  almost  crazed  them.  The  Gei-man 
General  had  yielded,  not  without  a  stubborn  resistance,  to  a 
force  more  than  three  timea  that  of  his  own  army,  and  by  hia 
resistance  had  efifected  a  delay  which  enured  to  the  benefit  ot 
the  German  army  subsequently ;  but  the  losses  he  sustained  were 
far  less  thai  the  French  journals,  with  their  extraordinary  talent 
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for  exaggeration,  represented.  Such  announcements  as  the  fol- 
lowing, in  a  battle  where  the  entire  loss  in  killed,  wounded,  and 
prisoners  could  not  have  exceeded  2,000,  and  by  tJie  defeated 
party  was  stated  at  but  half  that  number,  are  even  more  absurd 
than  flome  of  the  glowing  despatches  of  our  own  war ; 

"  The  Prussians  have  lost  over  10,000  men  in  killed  and 
wounded,  and  1,800  prisoners,  in  the  battles  around  Orleans,  and 
are  retreating  toward  Chartres  and  Etampes,  A  large  number 
of  guns,  thrown  away  by  the  enemy,  have  been  picked  up,  and 
distributed  among  the  National  Guards  at  Orleans.  The  entire 
Army  of  the  Loire  is  advancing." 

The  last  item,  like  mudi  of  the  rest  of-  the  despatch,  was 
entirely  false.  Tiie  entire  Army  of  the  Loire  were  not  advanc- 
ing, and,  with  their  knowledge  of  the  speedy  approach  of  the 
army  of  Prince  Friedrieh  Karl,  did  not  dare  to  advance. 

In  justice  to  General  d'Aurelles  de  Paladines,  who,  in  conse- 
quence of  this  victory,  was  exalted  from  comparative  obscurity 
into  one  of  the  greatest  commanders  of  modem  times,  it  should 
be  said  that  he  was  not  so  much  disposed  to  over-estimate  his 
success.     His  despatch  to  Minister  Gambetta  was  as  follows  : 

"  We  have  taken  possession  of  the  city  of  Orleans,  after  a 
fight  which  has  lasted  two  days.  Our  aggregate  losses  in  killed 
and  wounded  do  not  reach  2,000,  while  those  of  the  enemy  axe 
much  larger. 

"  We  have  made  more  than  1,000  prisoners  thus  far,  and  are 
continually  adding  to  them  as  we  follow  up  the  fleeing  enemy. 
Among  the  property  captured  are  two  camion  of  the  Pnissian 
model,  twenty  ammunition-wagons,  and  a  gi-eat  number  of  vans 
and  provision-wagons.  The  hottest  of  the  fight  took  place 
around  Coulmier,  on  Wednesday,  the  9th.     Notwithstanding  the 
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bad  wealiher  and  other  unfavoralile  circumstances,  tLe  elan  dis 
played  by  the  troops  was  remarkable." 

His  congratulatory  order  to  bis  officers  is  in  still  better  taste 

"  The  action  of  yesterday  was  a  glorious  ono  for  our  army. 
Every  position  of  the  enemy  was  vigorously  carried,  and  the 
enemy  is  now  retreating.  I  have  informed  the  Government  of 
your  conduct,  and  am  instructed  to  return  to  you  their  thanks 
for  your  victory.  Amid  the  disastoi-8  in  which  France  is 
plunged,  her  eyes  are  upon  you,  and  she  counts  upon  your  cour- 
age. Let  us  all  make  every  effort,  in  order  that  this  hope  may 
not  be  mistaken, 

"  D'AUKELLES   DE  pALADIBES, 

"  Commander-in-Chief. 
"  Genieal  llKiDiiniHtRiia,  Nosmiber  10,  ISIO." 

M.  Gamhctta,  with  that  rashness  which  often  leads  impulsive 
and  energetic  men  to  jump  at  conclusions,  decided  tiiat  in  Gen- 
eral d'Aurelles  de  Paladines  he  had  found  the  commanding 
officer  be  bad  sought  amid  the  nnmber  whom  he  had  been 
obliged  to  reject,  and  gave  him  full  control  of  his  newly-organ- 
ized and  not  thoroughly-disciplined  Army  of  the  Loire.  The 
other  armies  of  the  provinces  were  commanded  by  General 
Bourbaki,  the  only  one  of  Napoleon's  old  generals,  except 
Ducrot,  who  was  in  Paris,  who  was  not  a  prisoner.  General 
Chanzy  was  at  this  time  second  in  command  to  General  d'Au- 
relles. He  was  another  new  man,  but  apparently  a  good 
officer,  if  his  troops  and  his  subordinate  oiBecre  could  have  heen 
depended  upon.  In  the  north  of  France  another  army,  likewise 
raw  recruits,  was  put  under  the  command  of  General  Faidhorbe, 
an  officer  of  considerable  ability,  who  had  been  lor  some  years 
Governor  of  the  French  colony  of  Senegal,  on  the  west  ecast  nj 
Africa. 
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T]ie  German  General  von  der  Tanii  fell  back  from  Orleans  tc 

Toury,  and  subsequently  to  Angerville,  in  the  direction  froii 
wlicnee  be  expected  reenforccmeiits  from  tbe  anny  of  Prince 
Friedricb  Karl ;  but  he  showed  no  panic  and  no  disposition  to 
avoid  attacks. 

Meanwhile,  M.  Gambetta  had  issued  a  proclamation  to  the 
army,  anr.ouncing  that  the  Government  expected  the  deliverance 
of  the  capital  from  its  valor.  But,  greatly  to  his  surprise,  Gen- 
eral d'Aurelles  do  Paladines  did  not  follow  up  his  success  so 
promptly  as  had  been  expected.  Day  after  day  he  remained 
near  Orleans  in  a  state  of  inactivity  which  the  Government 
could  not  account  for.  lie  saw,  more  clearly  than  the  Minister 
of  War  did  or  could,  that  his  success  had  been  merely  tempo- 
rary, and  in  some  sense  accidental,  and  that  a  forward  move- 
ment, until  Orleans  had  been  put  in  a  state  of  complete  defense, 
would,  with  his  imperfectly-trained  and  not  very  steady  troops, 
imperil  what  he  had  gained.  Daring  these  two  or  three  weeks, 
then,  he  had  been  exerting  himself  to  the  utmost  to  }int  the  city 
into  such  a  condition  of  defense  that  it  might  be  able  to  repel 
any  attacks  of  a  considerably  superior  force.  He  had  formed  an 
entrenched  camp  before  the  city,  and  fortified  it  with  ninety-five 
naval  guns  manned  by  seamen  from  Cherbourg.  Behind  this 
defense  he  believed  his  army  might  hold  its  ground  under  any 
eireum stances,  while  drawing  reserves  and  supplies  from  the 
country  behind  the  Loire. 

But  while  he  was  making  these  preparations  for  defense,  as 
early  as  the  middle  of  November,  General  von  Voifi;ht  Khetz, 
commander  of  the  Tenth  German  Corps,  part  of  the  army  of 
Prince  Friedrich  Karl,  had  arrived  at  Tonuere  with  20,000  men  ; 
and  the  Duke  of  Mecklenburg,  with  the  right  wing  of  tlie  Ger- 
man army  on  the  Loire,  no  longer  regarding  the  French  general, 
marched  westward,  occupied  Dreux  after  a  short  engagement, 
marched  across  the  Department  of  the  Euie  et  Loire,  and  tl  en 
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through  tlie  Oroe  and  the  Sarthe  as  far  as  Belleme.  NotwitL 
standing  the'weakened  condition  of  General  von  der  Tann,  whc 
remained  beliiiid,  General  d'Aurelles  still  remained  in  his  posi 
tion  before  Orleans,  instead  of  striking  at  him  before  the  Ger 
man  rcenforcementB  could  come  up. 

The  Duke  of  Mecklenburg,  in  his  march  westward,  had  oiilj 
encountered  a  feeble  resistance  from  small  bodies  of  ill-organized 
troops  raised  in  the  west.  When,  at  last,  toward  the  end  of  No- 
vember, General  d'Aurelles  was  ready  to  move,  his  army  of  the 
Loire  formed  a  semi-circle  around  Orleans  from  the  Forest  of 
Cercottes,  which  it  occupied,  to  the  environs  of  Meung.  Hia 
extreme  left,  the  Seventeenth  Cktrps,  under  command  of  General 
de  Sonis,  waa  at  first  stationed  at  Cliateaudiin,  an  advanced  and 
dangerous  position,  so  far  from  the  remainder  of  the  army  that  it 
was  in  danger  of  being  cut  off.  This  position  it  was  found 
necessary  to  abandon,  and  draw  his  lines  closer  to  Orleans.  Tlie 
Sixteenth  Corps,  under  command  of  General  de  Clianzy,  lay 
nest,  on  the  left ;  the  centre,  with  the  headquarters,  was  occu- 
pied by  the  fifteenth  Corps,  under  General  Martin  de  Pallieres ; 
on  the  right  lay  the  Twentietli  Corps,  commanded  by  General 
Crouzat,  who  had  been  summoned  in  gi-eat  haste  from  Chagny. 
Tlie  extreme  right  was  formed  by  the  Eighteenth  Coi-ps,  which 
at  first  was  stationed  at  Gien,  but  took  up  a  position  at  the 
extremity  of  the  Forest,  and  in  front  of  Montai^is.  Tlie  Ger- 
man right  was  connnanded  by  the  Dnke  of  Mecklenburg,  the 
centre  by  General  von  der  Tann,  and  the  left  by  Fi-iuee  Fried- 
rich  Karl,  who,  when  he  arrived  on  the  field  of  battle,  ranked 
both  the  other  commanders.  The  plans  for  the  wliole  move- 
ment, it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  had  been  projected  by  that 
consummate  strategist.  General  von  Moltke. 

On  the  28th  of  November,  General  d'Aurelles  attacked  the 
Tenth  Prussian  Army  Corps  and  First  Cavalry  Division,  form- 
ing tiie  extreme  left  wing  of  the  German  Army,  at  Beaune  de 
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Eolande,  and  bad  very  nearly  overthrown  them,  wtej  tLo  arri 
val  of  Prince  Friedricli  Karl,  wlio  took  command  in  pei'son 
clianged  the  fortunes  of  tlie  day.  Beauae  de  Eolande  is  twenty 
seven  miles  nortlieaat  of  Orleans  and  sixteen  miles  nortliwest  of 
Montargis.  The  Trench  loss  in  this  engagement,  in  killed, 
■wounded,  and  prisoners,  was  not  far  from  7,000.  General  d'Au- 
relies  was  slightly  wounded.  The  German  loss  did  not  exceed 
1,000  men.  The  object  of  General  d'Aurelles  in  giving  battle 
at  this  point,  so  far  from  Orleans,  was  undoubtedly  to  funiish 
moral  aid,  and,  if  possible,  substantial  assistance,  to  the  sortie 
which,  under  General  Trochu's  direction,  General  Ducrot  was 
then  making  from  Paris.  Beaime  de  Kolande  is  only  about 
twenty-two  miJes,  or  one  good  day's  march,  from  Fontainebleau, 
which  was  to  be  the  point  of  junction ;  and  if  the  commander 
of  the  Army  of  the  Loire  could  succeed  in  brealdug  through 
Prince  Friedrich  Karl's  lines,  and  Ducrot  could  force  his  way 
through  the  ranks  of  the  besiegers  of  Paris,  there  would  be  some 
hope  of  raising  tlie  siege  of  the  capital.  It  was  nnfortunate  for 
General  d'Aurelles  that  he  could  succeed  in  bringing  only  a  part 
of  his  force  into  action  at  Beaune  de  Eolande — only  the  Twen- 
tieth Corps  being  in  full  force,  and  some  brigades  or  divisions 
from  the  Fifteenth  and  Sixteenth.  The  result,  though  not 
regarded  as  a  serious  defeat  at  the  time,  proved  a  very  serious 
disaster  subsequently  in  its  effect.  Docrot's  sortie,  unsupported 
by  this  diversion,  proved,  as  we  shall  presently  eee,  a  failure, 
and  with  its  want  of  success  perished  the  last  well-grounded  hope 
of  raising  the  siege  of  Paris.  Moreover,  the  planting  of  the 
German  force  across  the  only  available  route  to  Fontainebleau 
blocked  all  movements  in  that  direction,  and  rendered  all  efforts 
to  reach  the  weakest  point  in  the  besiegers'  iine  unsuccessful. 
On  the  1st  of  December,  undaunted  by  his  repulse  of  the  28th 
of  November,  General  d'Aurelles  suddenly  and  vehemently 
Attacked  the  German  centre,  under  General  von  der  Tann,  while 
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he  was  reconnoitring  on  the  old  road  to  Chartres,'  and  drove  hin: 
in  a  north  westerly  direction  past  Lorgny.  The  four  days  which 
followed  were  days  of  severe  and  heavy  fighting,  though  at  no 
time,  except  perhaps  on  the  4th  of  December,  were  the  greatei 
part  of  the  forces  of  either  army  engaged.  On  the  2d,  General 
de  Chanzj,  who  was  in  command  of  the  corps  making  this  move- 
ment, continued  liis  advance  as  far  as  Orgerea  and  Eargneux ; 
but  in  the  afternoon  of  that  day  the  Duke  of  Mecklenburg  re- 
enforced  von  der  Tann,  and  drove  de  Chanzy  back  as  far  aa 
Artenay,  and  a  part  of  Ins  force  still  farther,  to  Ponpry.  Gen- 
eral d'Anrelles  now  found  that  the  time  for  offensive  action  had 
passed,  and  that  he  must  mass  his  troops  for  the  defense  ol 
Orleans,  which  Prince  Friedrich  Karl  was  evidently  bent  on 
recapturing.  He  had,  nnwisely,  made  his  lines  too  extensive ; 
and  now,  so  rapid  were  the  Prince's  movements,  that  his  Eigh- 
teenth and  Twentieth  Army  Corps,  which  were  stationed  at  and 
near  Montargis,  could  not  be  brought  up  for  the  defense  of  the 
city.  Prince  Friedrich  Karl  sent  his  Ninth  German  Corps  to 
Toui-y  Bazoches,  his  Third  to  Pithiviers,  and  his  Fifteenth,  with 
three  brigades  additional,  to  Boyne ;  thus  interposing  a  force  of 
more  than  three  corps  between  the  two  outlying  corps  of  d'An- 
relles and  the  other  three  corps  on  which  he  was  obliged  to  rely 
for  the  defense  of  Orleans.  The  Ninth  German  Corps,  which 
tlie  Prince  joined  on  the  morning  of  the  3d  of  December,  was 
the  centre,  and  inarched  on  the  road  from  Paris  to  Orleans ;  the 
Third  Corps  formed  the  left,  and  moved  on  the  road  from  Fon- 
tainebleau  to  Orleans;  and  the  Fifteenth,  with  the  Duke  of 
Mecklenburg's  divison  and  the  Tenth  Army  Corps,  occupied  the 
Chartres  and  other  roads.  The  Eighteenth  Division  (the  Dnke 
of  Mecklenburg's)  advanced  to  Artenay,  which  the  French  had 
already  evacuated,  and  at  Moulin  d'Anvilliers,  a  few  miles  far- 
tlier  on,  overtook  the  French  troops,  and  defeated  them  aftei 
some  severe  fighting,  and  continued  their  advance  to  Chevilly 
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wliieli,  though,  the  key  to  the  wood  of  Orleans,  fell  into  then 
hands  without  farther  fighting.  On  tlie  evening  of  the  day,  the 
Tliird  German  Corps,  after  taking  Sancerre,  which  was  strongly 
fortified,  and  Chillers-aux-Bois,  had  advanced  as  far  as  Toiiry. 
The  Ninth  Corps  had  only  reached  Crottes  aud  Aschires,  as 
Chateau  St.  Germain-le-Grand  had  heen  strongly  fortified.  The 
Tenth  Corps  had  taken  Neuvelle-aux-Bois  and  driven  the  French 
back  into  the  wood.  On  the  4th  of  December  the  attack  was 
renewed.  The  Ninth  Corps  advanced,  and  was  met  by  a  sharp 
fire  from  the  wood.  General  von  Blumenthal  took  Cercottes 
after  some  very  severe  fighting.  In  the  mean  time,  the  3*?t)i 
Brigade  advanced  about  four  miles  beyond  St.  Live,  where  the 
way  had  been  strongly  barricaded.  On  the  right  wing,  the 
Grand  Duke  had  gradually  driven  the  French  backward  toward 
Orleans  ;  and  on  the  left,  the  Third  Corps  had  reached  St.  Loup 
with  but  little  fighting.  In  the  evening  the  German  troops 
occupied  the  north,  west,  and  east  of  Orleans.  The  road  to  the 
south  alone  remained  open  to  the  French,  and  by  this  they 
effected  their  retreat  on  the  night  of  the  4-th  of  December,  the 
Germans  reoccupying  the  /lity.  In  this  series  of  battles  the 
French  lost  nearly  20,000  in  killed  and  wounded,  and  14,000 
prisoners  taken  at  Orleans,  T7  guns,  a  great  number  of  military 
equipages,  and  four  armed  steamboats.  A  still  more  serious  dis- 
aster was,  that  the  Army  of  the  Loire  was  eut  in  two,  t]ie  Eigh- 
teenth and  Twentieth  French  Corps  being  compelled  to  cross  the 
Loire  and  go  south  toward  Bourges ;  while  the  three  Army 
Corps,  which  were  immediately  before  Orleans,  fled  at  first  to 
Blois,  and  subsequently,  fighting  desperately,  made  their  way 
toward  Le  Mans.  On  their  way  to  Blois  they  were  overtaken 
by  tlie  Germans  between  Meung  and  Ecaugency  ;  and  from  the 
7th  to  the  12th  of  December,  after  severe  fighting,,  were  com- 
pelled to  retreat,  losing  2,000  prisoners  and  six  guns,  besides  a 
large  number  of  killed  and  wounded.     The  other  half  of  the 
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French  army,  in  their  retreat  toward  BourgeH,  were  pursued  in 
the  same  way  and  with  similar  results.  Tliis  series  of  disastera 
led  the  ofScers  of  the  Pi'oyisional  Government  at  Tours  to  deter- 
mine to  remove  the  capital  to  Bordeaux ;  hut  Minister  Gambetta 
endeavored  to  conceal  this  violent  disruption  of  his  heat  army, 
by  promptly  issuing  an  order  creating  two  armies  of  it,  one 
under  Eourbaki,  former  commander  of  the  Imperial  Guard,  and 
the  other  under  General  Chanzy.  Genera!  d'Aurolles  was  re- 
moved from  command.  This  defeat  waa  commented  upon  aa 
"  a  blessing  iu  disguise  "  by  Paris  papers,  one  of  which,  deters 
mined  to  see  only  the  bright  side  of  things,  exultingly  declared, 
"  We  have  now  two  great  armies  wliere  was  only  one  before," 
Gambetta  made  the  farther  great  mistake  of  sending  the  escaped 
forces  under  Bourbaki  on  an  ill-considered  expedition  against 
von  Werder  in  the  Vosges,  instead  of  concentrating  it  upon 
Chanzy  in  the  west 

We  turn  now  from  this  disaster  at  Orleans,  to  give  some 
account  of  the  sortie  led  by  Ducrot,  to  which  we  have  already 
referred.  Thia  waa  by  far  the  most  important  attempt  made  by 
the  besieged  garrison  of  Paris  to  break  through  the  lines  of  the 
besiegere,  and,  though  it  iailed  to  accomplish  its  object,  partly 
from  the  contemporaneous  failure  of  General  d'Aurelles,  already 
noticed,  and  partly  from  the  extraordinary  facilities  poaseased  by 
the  Germana  for  concentrating  their  forcea  on  a  given  point,  yet 
it  was  stubborn  enough,  and  inflicted  sufficiently  heavy  lossea 
upon  the  German  army  to  demonstrate  what  French  troops, 
properly  trained  and  skilfully  led,  would  be  capable  of  accom- 
plishing. 

The  sortie,  which  had  been  long  in  contemplation  by  General 
Troehu,  had  for  its  objectivo  the  district  lying  on  the  bends  of 
the  Marne,  eafl^southeaEt  of  Paris,  beyond  Tincennes.  There 
were  also  feints  made  against  the  lines  of  the  besiegers,  on  the 
BOUth  and  west,  to  divert  attention  from  the  true  point  of  attack. 
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The  leaaoDB  for  Belectmg  this  point  were  Eound.  Much  of 
the  tract  could  be  rendered  untenable  for  German  troopa  by  th« 
fire  from  forts  De  Nogent  and  De  Charenton,  which  swept  a  cor* 
siderable  portion  of  the  two  peninsulas  formed  by  the  double 
bend  of  the  Marne ;  the  investing  line  was  weakest  at  this  point, 
being  held  by  Saxon  and  Wurteraburg  troops — excellent  sol- 
diers, but  decimated  hy  their  previous  terrible  fighting  around 
Metz ;  they  had  Vincennes  for  a  base  of  operations,  and  held 
already  some  of  tlie  small  villages  adjacent;  and,  finally,  tliia 
was  in  a  direct  line  toward  Tontainebleau,  the  proposed  rendez- 
vous with  the  Army  of  the  Loire.  General  Ducrot,  who  com- 
manded this  expedition,  was  one  of  the  old  officers  of  Kapoleon 
III,  who  had  been  taken  prisoner  at  Sedan,  but,  as  he  declared, 
did  not  accept  a  pai'ole,  and  subsequently,  in  consequence  of  the 
carelessness  of  the  guard,  made  bis  escape.  lie  possessed  con- 
Biderable  military  ability  and  skill,  and  was  regarded  by  General 
Trocbu  as  his  most  trusty  lieutenant.  The  force  put  under  his 
command  consisted  of  about  150,000  selected  troops,  a  part  of 
them  belonging  to  the  Garde  Mobile,  but  all  very  carefully 
drilled.  General  Trochu  was  on  the  field  in  person,  though 
devolving  the  command  of  the  sortie  entirely  on  General  Du- 
crot. On  the  29th  of  November  General  Vinoy  led  a  moderate 
force  toward  L'Hay  and  Choisy-!e-Koi,  on  the  south  of  Paris ; 
but  this  was  merely  as  a  feint.  On  the  same  day  Generals  Tro- 
chu and  Ducrot  addressed  the  army  in  the  most  energetic  lan- 
guage, on  the  greatness  of  the  issue  of  the  intended  operations, 
and  the  duty  of  shrinking  from  no  sacrifice  for  the  country. 

In  the  night  of  Kovember  29th-30th,  General  Ducrot  issued 
from  the  Forest  of  Yincennes,  crossed  the  Marne  at  several 
points  with  a  force  of  about  120,000  men,  and  fought  obstinately 
throughout  the  day  (November  30tb),  to  break  through  the  linet 
held  by  the  "Wurtemburgers  and  Saxons.  He  succeeded  in 
advancing  a  considerable  distance,  but,  when  night   fell,  had 
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been  compelled  to  fall  back  to  Brie  and  Champigny,  on  the 
river,  where,  however,  he  remained.  By  a  reference  to  our  map 
of  Paris  and  its  vicinity,  the  reader  will  observe  that  the  Marno 
runs  nearly  due  west  from  Coumay  for  some  distance,  then 
makes  a  sweep  south  ;  on  the  eastern  bank  of  this  sweep  stands 
the  village  of  Brie,  and  then  the  river  forms  a  couple  of  loops, 
within  the  most  northerly  of  which  are  the  villages  of  St,  Maar 
and  Champigny,  and,  some  distance  to  the  east  of  the  wide  neck 
of  the  loop,  the  larger  village  of  Yilliers-sur-JIarue.  It  was  in 
and  around  the  three  villages  of  Brie,  Champigny,  and  Villiers, 
that  the  bloody  drama  of  November  30th  was  enacted.  Brie 
and  Champigny,  at  nightfall,  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
French,  and  Tilliers  was  as  stoutly  held  by  the  Saxons.  On  the 
next  day  there  was  no  fighting,  but  hostilities  were  resumed  on 
the  2d  of  December. 

We  have  the  following  brief  reports  of  the  events  of  the 
sortie,  from  the  pen  of  General  Troehn  : 

"  CHiTKATT    BEIWKEN    BRIE-aUK-MAIlNE   iND   CHlMPiaUT,  ) 

November  30,  3  o'cioek.  ) 

"  The  right  wing  lias  maintained  the  brilliantly-taken  posi- 
tions. The  Mobile  Guard,  after  wavering  somewhat,  has  carried 
itself  bravely,  and  the  enemy,  whose  losses  are  serious,  was 
forced  to  withdraw  himself  behind  the  ridge  of  the  hills.  The 
situation  is  good.  The  artillery  under  General  Frebault  has 
fought  excellently.  If  it  had  been  said,  a  month  ago,  that  an 
army  would  form  in  Paris  capable  of  crossing  a  difScnlt  stream 
in  the  face  of  an  enemy,  and  of  driving  before  it  the  Prussian 
army  intrenched  on  the  bills,  no  one  would  have  believed  it. 
General  Diierot  has  behaved  wonderfully,  and  I  cannot  honor 
him  here  too  much.  Susbiele's  division,  which,  outside  of  and 
»n  the  right  wing  of  the  general  engagement,  had  with  great 
courage  taken  the  position  of  Montmesly,  was  not  able  to  main- 
tain itself  there  against  superior  forces,  and  has  returned  to  Cre- 
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teil,  but  itfl  diversion  was  very  useful.     I  pass  the  night  at  the 
scene  of  the  battle,  which  will  be  continued  to-morrow. 

"  General  Tkochd. 

"  RosNi,  7.42  T.a. 

"  The  end  of  the  day  has  been  good.  A  division  of  General 
d'Exea  passed  the  Mame  and  resumed  the  offensive;  we  remain 
in  the  positions.  The  enemy  has  left  us  two  cannon,  and  left  his 
wounded  and  dead  on  the  field. 

"  [These  two  guns  were  taken  at  EpLnay,  east  of  St.  Denis.] 

"  December  1. 
"  Our  troops  remain  this  morning  in  the  positions  which  they 
took  yesterday  and  occupied  during  the  night.  They  remove 
the  wounded  left  by  the  enemy  on  the  battle-field,  and  bury  his 
dead.  The  transport  of  our  wounded  is  eomplated  with  the 
greatest  regularity.  The  army  is  full  of  courage  and  determina- 
tion. 

"  PliTElE    BETWEEN    CHJUPIQUT    iND    ViLLIEHS,  ) 

Deecmber  2,  IAS  noon.  ) 

"  Attacked  this  morning  at  daybreak  by  enormous  forces. 
We  have  been  more  than  seven  hours  in  battle.  At  the  moment 
of  writing  to  you,  the  enemy  gives  way  over  the  whole  line,  and 
surrenders  to  ns  again  the  heigbts.  As  I  hastened  through  our 
tirailleurs  from  Champigny  to  Brie,  I  have  received  the  honor 
and  the  inexpressible  joy  of  the  troops  exposed  to  the  heaviest 
fire.  There  will  be,  without  doubt,  offcnsive  counter  attacks, 
and  this  second  battle  will,  like  the  first,  last  a  whole  day.  I  do 
not  know  what  future  awaits  these  proud  efforts  of  the  republi- 
can troops,  bnt  I  grant  them  this  acknowledgment,  that,  under 
tests  of  every  kind,  they  have  made  themselves  well  worthy  of 
recognition  by  the  fatherland.  1  add  to  this,  that  to  General 
Ducrot  the  honor  of  these  two  days  is  due. 

"  General  Tkoohc. 
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"  PiRia,  NoaeMT,  B.30  r.  u. 
"  I  return  to  my  quarters  in  the  fort  very  tired  and  very  con- 
tented. This  second  great  battle  is  mucli  more  decisive  than  tlie 
previous  one.  The  enemy  attacked  us  at  the  boar  of  reveille 
with  reserves  and  fresh  tj'oops.  We  could  oppose  to  him  only 
the  corabatacts  of  the  second  day  before,  fatigued,  with  incom 
plete  supplies,  and  stiffened  by  the  winter  niglits,  which  they 
bad  passed  without  covers,  since,  in  order  to  lighten  us,  we  had 
been  obliged  to  leave  them  behind  in  Paris.  But  the  astonish- 
ing courage  of  the  troops  has  replaced  all.  We  fought  three 
hours  in  order  to  retain  our  positions,  and  five  hours  to  take 
those  of  the  enemy,  in  which  we  remain.  That  is  the  balance 
of  this  hard  and  splendid  day.  Many  will  not  see  tbeii'  hearths 
again ;  but  these  lamented  dead  have  won  for  the  young  repub- 
lic of  the  year  1870  a  glorious  page  in  the  militai-y  history  o( 
the  fatherland.  General  Trochu." 

On  the  3d  of  December  the  French  forces  recrossed  the 
Marne,  destroying  the  bridges,  and  concentrated  themselves  in 
the  Forest  of  Vmcennes,  ostensibly  to  follow  out  their  opera- 
tions, in  reality  because  their  eflbrt  to  break  the  German  linee 
had  proved  a  failure.  They  had  taken  about  four  hundred  pris- 
oners. The  next  day  they  returned  to  the  fortifications.  Their 
losses  were  officially  stated  as  1,008  tilled  and  5,022  wounded, 
prisoners  and  missing  not  given. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  this  narrative  of  the  three  days' 
fi<rhting  by  Genera!  Trocbu  is  sufficiently  vague.  Fortunately, 
we  have  the  means  of  knowing  more  fully  the  incidents  of  the 
three  days'  battle,  though  the  narrative  is  from  a  neutral  (the 
correspondent  of  the  London  Daily  Hews)  in  the  German 
camps : 

"  The  whole  Saxon  forces  (says  this  correspondent)  engaged. 
in  the  recent  operations  numbered  but  10,000  men.     They  ocen- 
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pied  positions  at  Noisy-le-Grand,  Ciiamps,  Conrnay,  Villieri 
and  in  their  vicinity  was  a  division  of  W artemburgers,  com- 
manded by  Genera]  von  Obernetz,  a  Prussian  officer.  Tha 
Wnrtemburgers  occupied  positions  at  Ormessoii,  Chennevicres, 
and  Noiseau,  and  in  their  vicinity  was  a  brigade  of  the  Second 
Corps.  This  force  "was  made  np  of  contiibutions  from  various 
other  portions  of  the  same  corps,  and  was  commanded  by  Gen- 
eral von  !Fransecky,  who  had  nominal  direction  of  all  the  opera- 
tions, supervised,  however,  as  regarded  the  Saxons,  by  Prince 
George  in  person,  whose  heedlessness  of  danger  mnst  have  sorely 
tried  the  nerves  of  his  staff. 

"  A  contingent  force  supported  the  Wurtemburgers ;  the 
Saxons  had  no  backing  but  their  own  valor.  In  all,  the  Ger- 
man troops  engaged  and  immediately  supporting  amounted  to 
22,000  men.  This  force,  it  seems,  had  been  detailed  for  an  offen- 
sive movement,  and  the  programme  was  greatly  complicated  by 
the  unexpected  counter-offensive  movement  of  the  French  pro- 
jected against  Tilliers,  and  with  iiopes  of  ultimately  breaking 
through  the  cordon  surrounding  them.  It  thus  happened  that, 
as  the  GeiTQans  wcro  pressing  in  to  drive  the  French  out  of  Brie 
and  Champigny,  the  French  were  simultaneonsly  pouring  out  to 
take  Villi ers. 

"  On  the  road  that  passes  through  Noisy,  the  south  bank  of 
the  Marne  is  low,  with  a  gradual  rise,  furrowed  by  inconsider- 
able rectangular  depressions.  As  one  reaches  Noisy  and  looks 
southward,  be  sees  toward  Brie,  and  athwart  the  thick  part  of 
the  loop  of  the  Mame,  a  broad,  flat  space,  offering  a  favorable 
scope  for  military  evolutions.  From  this  plain  toward  Tilliers 
there  rises  gradually  a  low  but  shaggy  elevation,  covered  chiefly 
with  copse-woods  and  vineyards.  This  elevation  is  not  continu- 
ous to  Tilliers.  Tliere  are  occasional  depressions,  debouchments 
of  which  cause  the  trivial  hollows  that  occur  on  the  road  tc 
TSo-Bj.     The  general  tendency  is,  nevertheless,  upward,  so  that 
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tlie  table-land  at  the  back  of  whieb  Villiers  lies  is  higher  than 
any  ground  between  it  and  the  plain.  The  ridge,  therefore, 
though  hampered  by  hedges  and  brushwood,  would  form  no  bad 
position  for  resistance  to  a  force  which,  having  deployed  on  the 
plain,  should  attempt  to  carry  it,  if  it  were  not  swept  by  the 
direct  fire  from  Fort  Xogent  at  easy  range,  and  enfiladed  at 
longer  range,  but  still  effectively,  by  batteries  on  Mont  Avron. 

"  When  I  crossed  the  river,  at  9  o'clock,  Noisy  was  an  eligi 
ble  point  from  which  to  observe  operations.  Shells  from  Mont 
Avron  were  coming  very  thick ;  now  there  was  a  shower  of 
slates  as  a  shell  crashed  through  a  roof,  lifting  the  solid  rafters  aa 
if  they  were  laths;  now  half  the  side  of  a  house  went  down 
bodily  as  some  huge  projectile  struck  and  crashed  it.  Erie 
divided  with  Noisy  the  attentions  of  the  French  batteries,  and 
Brie  is  more  open  to  attack.  The  107th  Eegimeut  had  made  a 
dash  into  Prie  out  of  Ilosny  early  in  the  morning,  and  I  won- 
dered much  how  it  had  fared  with  them— hard  enough,  no  doubt, 
— but  could  tliey  hold  the  place  under  such  ding-dong  pelting  H 
By  10  o'clock  the  question  was  resolved.  First  came  a  drove  of 
French  prisoners,  red-breeched  regiilare,  up  toward  Noisy,  along 
the  slight  shelter  afforded  by  the  road  ;  then  Saxon  soldiers  and 
more  prisoners ;  and,  finally,  the  bulk  of  the  107tJi,  in  very  opei> 
order,  making  the  most  of  the  few  opportunities  for  cover.  It 
was  not  a  pleasant  way  to  traverse.  Forts  fired  heavily  on  cap 
tors  and  captured  ahke.  More  than  one  Frenchman  was  slain 
by  miBsiles  from  French  weapons. 

"As  the  strugghng  columns  came  up,  I  learned  that  the 
I07th,  in  a  rapid  rush  in  the  morning,  had  surprised  the  occu- 
pants of  Eiie,  some  asleep,  others  drinking  cofi'ee.  There  was  a 
trifling  resistance.  Nearly  500  prisoners  were  taken,  including 
eight  ofBcers.  The  reason  for  relinquishing  Brie  was,  that  the 
terrible,  persistent  fire  from  the  forts  rendered  it  utterly  un- 
terable. 
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"  The  prisoners  looted  like  stnrdy  fellows,  anything  but  ill- 
fed.  One  of  them  bade  me  good  morning,  and  told  me  cheerilj 
that,  if  any  one  indulged  in  the  anticipation  of  the  speedy  capit- 
ulation of  Paris,  he  was  extremely  ont  in  his  reckoning.  Food 
was  plentiful,  he  said,  with  a  laugh,  and  the  programme  was 
'  sorties  every  day,  in  every  direction.'  The  prisoners  were 
escorted  hack  to  Chelles,  where,  later  in  the  day,  I  saw  them 
penned  in  the  yard  of  the  town-hall, 

"  As  the  Prussians  from  Brie  finished  filing  through  Noisy, 
an  ominous  eight  met  my  eye  in  another  direction  as  I  peered 
through  a  loophole  I  had  contrived  there.  On  the  gradual  slopfl 
of  the  further  bank  of  the  Marne,  under  the  wing  of  Fort 
Nogent,  and  extending  nght  and  left  along  the  Chauraont  rail- 
way, were  dense  columns  of  French  infantry.  How  they  came 
there,  I  know  not.  It  was  as  if  the  spectacle  had  sprung  up  by 
.  magic.  Now  they  stood  fast,  closing  up  as  the  fronts  of  battal- 
ions halted.  Then  there  was  a  slow  movement  forward,  as  the 
head  of  the  column  dipped  out  of  sight  between  tlie  village  of 
Nogent  and  the  river.  Then  there  seemed  to  be  a  final  halt. 
The  dense  masses  stood,  their  bayonets  glittering  in  the  sun,  as 
if  the  men  had  come  out  for  a  spectacle. 

"  But  little  by  little  there  was  a  gradual  trickling  off  down 
to  the  bight  of  the  river  between  Nogent  and  Brie,  There  was 
a  railway-bridge  (the  Chaumont  Railway) — a  lofty  viaduct — but 
a  gap  in  one  arch  had  rendered  it  useless.  Presently,  on  the 
plain  to  the  south  of  Brie,  a  knot  of  red-hreeches  became  visible, 
that  grew  denser  and  denser  every  moment.  Simultaneously, 
the  whole  sprang  into  life.  From  the  farm-buildings  about  Le 
Tremblay,  from  St.  Maur  and  Joinville,  there  poured  out  vast 
bodies  of  French  troops,  deploying  at  double-quick.  The  line 
eeemed  to  extend  right  athwart  the  neck  of  the  loop  of  the  river. 

"  At  Champigny,  I  am  informed  that  Wurtemburgers,  after 
desperate  fighting,  had  driven  tlie  French  out  not  long  after  8 
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o'clock,  to  1)6  in  turn  subjected  to  violent  attack  and  partia.  ex 
pulsion.  The  sharpshooters  dashed  into  the  thicket  lining  the 
foot  of  the  rising  gronnd,  and  scrambled  through.  The  troops 
behind  them  followed— a  serried  column.  "Whence  had  they 
come!  They  had  crossed  during  the  night  and  occupied  the 
loop.  Their  bridges  must  have  been  between  Joinville  and 
Nogent ;  and  the  nullification  of  Brie  enabled  the  utilization  at 
a  later  hour  of  a  bridge  between  Brie  and  the  railway  viaduct. 

"Tiie  Bois  de  Grace,  lying  in  front  (south)  of  Champa, 
afforded  favorable  cover  for  a  detour  into  the  rear  of  Villiers, 
which  evidently  was  the  point  for  which  the  French  advance 
was  intended.  Their  force — I  refer  exclusively  to  that  section 
of  it  that  threatened  Villiers— must  have  been  at  least  20,000. 
How  large  was  the  force  with  which  the  Wurtemburgers  had  to 
deal  toward  Champigny,  I  had  no  means  of  ascertaining.  In 
those  dense  columns  standing  in  support  under  Nogent,  there 
could  not  have  been  less  than  2(1,000.  There  were  20,000  of  tlie 
left  advance,  with  whom  10,000  Saxons  had  to  cope — not  with 
them  alone,  but  with  th<se  terrible  projectiles,  a  storm  of  which 
incessantly  clashed  into  the  upper  ground  where  Villiers  stands, 
and  into  the  glades  behind. 

"Tiie  French  skirmishers  were  thrown  out  with  as  much 
regularity  as  if  the  day's  work  had  been  but  a  peaceful  parade. 
Tbe  forces  were  deployed  with  surprising  rapidity  and  apparent 
discipline ;  but  there  appeared  considerable  looseness  in  their 
formation ;  a  total  want  of  intervals,  and,  indeed,  in  places  an 
overlapping  of  battalions.  Had  there  been  nothing  else  for  the 
Saxons  to  do  but  to  repulse  an  assault  on  Villiers  directed  solely 
against  it,  the  task  would  have  been  comparatively  simple,  and 
not  very  sanguinary,  notwithstanding  the  artillery -lire  by  the 
French,  But  the  advance,  threatening,  as  it  did,  in  the  evolu- 
tion by  which  it  was  deployed,  to  sweep  right  on,  overlapping 
ViJliera  up  the  space  between  that  place  and  Noisy,  and  so  to 
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get  through  upon  Champs,  called  for  other  tacticB.  V.Uiera 
conld  only  serve  as  a  position  on  which  to  lean  the  Saxon  left; 
it  became  necessary  to  meet  the  French  in  the  open  space. 

"  From  behind  Vilhers  several  (German)  regiments  came  oul 
to  the  right  of  the  brow  of  the  hill  nnder  the  shell-fire.  As  the 
French  came  up  the  gentle  acclivity,  the  guns  of  the  forts  con- 
tinued playhig  without  interruption.  So  narrow  was  the  margin 
between  tlie  combatants,  that  I  question  much  whetber  a  ebell  or 
two  did  not  fall  in  the  French  ranks.  I  stood  by  the  lOStb 
Regiment  as  it  quitted  a  position  in  which  it  had  found  some 
shelter.  Two  Heutenants  gayly  shook  hands  with  a  liussar  aid- 
de-camp  who  had  just  rode  up  with  an  order,  as  they  passed  liim 
to  go  out  into  the  battle.  On  went  the  regiment  in  dense  col- 
umns of  companies,  shells  now  crushing  into  the  ranks,  now 
exploding  in  the  intervals. 

"  The  line  was  formed,  rear  files  closing  up  at  the  double- 
quick,  and,  in  a  twinkling,  less,  tlian  fifty  yards  separated  tlio 
combatants.  Then  came  a  volley,  then  sharp  firing  by  file,  and 
tlie  French  bj-oke  and  gave  ground,  only  to  get  back  to  the  next 
dip  of  the  ground,  to  let  the  guns  of  the  fort  go  to  work  again. 
The  Saxons  had  to  find  what  cover  they  might.  Wliea  the  regi- 
ments came  back — they  had  not  been  gone  twenty  minutes — 
thirty-five  officers  out  of  the  forty-five  had  gone  down.  Neither 
of  the  blithe  lieutenants  were  to  the  fore.  Now  there  came  a 
hill  in  the  musketry-fire,  as  a  few  moments  before  there  had  been 
a  lull  in  the  cannon.  The  Saxons  could  not  get  their  artillery 
into  action  with  advantage.  The  ground  itself  was  unfavorable, 
while  the  fire  from  the  forts  must  have  speedily  silenced  their 
Beld-guns  ;  therefore  this  great  advantage  was  lost  to  them. 

"All  this  took  place  before  noon.  After  a  httle  time  the 
artillery-fire  from  the  forts  slackened  considerably.  The  French 
infantry  made  no  demonstration.  On  the  German  left,  however, 
about  Champigny,  it  was  evident  tliat  hard  fighting  was  going 
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Ml.  About  1  o'clock  the  French  made  another  advani^,  having 
received  considerable  reenforcements.  The  Saxon  infantry  con 
fronted  them  with  tJie  old  result,  but  a  different  policy  was  this 
time  adopted.  It  was  plain  that  the  only  escape  from  the  thun- 
derbolts of  the  forts  lay  in  getting  at  close  quarters  with  the 
French  infantry,  unless,  indeed,  a  retrograde  movement  was  to 
be  made — and  that  was  not  to  he  thought  of.  So,  when  tlie 
French  fell  back,  the  Saxons  followed  on,  as  if  they  would  settle 
the  question  with  the  bayonet's  point.  It  was  the  old  cry, 
"  VorwaHs,  iT/imer  vorwarts  /  "  but  the  vorwarts  was  very  slow. 

"  What  happened  in  the  next  hour,  I  could  only  guess  by  the 
constant  crackling  of  small-arms.  The  forts  confined  themselves, 
apparently  for  the  chief  part,  to  firing  into  and  over  Ohampigny 
and  Villiers.  At  length  the  French  were  slowly  and  stubbomlj 
falling  back  across  the  north  side  of  the  neck  of  land,  the  Sas> 
ons  pushing  tliem  hard,  the  French  ever  and  anon  rallying.  On 
this  ptfflition  of  tlie  plain,  south  of  Brie,  there  was  a  prolonged 
struggle.  The  Saxons  were  striving  to  get  at  and  cut  the  pon- 
toon-bridge ;  but  this  became  an  impossibility  when  Fort  Nogent 
went  to  work  again  with  the  frightful  accnraey  of  which  the 
short  range  admitted.  The  combatants  parted  about  3  o'clock, 
both  sides  falling  back.  The  fire  of  the  fort  continued  some 
little  time  longer. 

"  "Wliat  shall  I  say  of  the  result  ?  Not  much  have  the  Sax- 
ons gained.  Was  there  much  to  gain?  The  AVurtemburgers 
hold  one  end  of  Champigny.  Brie  stands  empty  and  desolate  ; 
there  were  French  in  it  this  morning  ;  later,  there  were  Saxons 
That  is  all.  But  look  at  the  bloody  side  of  the  picture.  The 
number  dead  I  cannot  ascertain,  but  the  German  wounded  WOTe 
over  1,000.  The  French,  if  they  lost  fewer  killed  and  wounded, 
lost  1,000  prisoners.  Had  it  been  possible  for  the  Saxons  to 
hold  Brie,  the  French  advance  would  have  been  impossible ;  it* 
flanking  fire  would  have  proliibited  breasting  the  slope  toward 
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VilUers.  Tbe  French  had  a  mitrailleuse  somewhere  in  the  plain 
At  tny  rate,  the  day's  work  was  the  final  failure  of  the  French 
hopes.  The  German  line  stood  everywhere  unbroken.  Paris 
was  no  more  free  than  before." 

In  an  order  of  the  day  announcing  tbe  termination  of  tbe  sor- 
tie, General  Duerot  said,  that  "  if  he  had  persevered  in  his  plan 
ufter  tbe  resistance  he  had  encountered,  he  should  only  have 
courted  disasters,  and  imperilled  the  cause  of  the  defense,"  This 
was  tlie  last  important  sortie  made  before  the  capitulation  of 
Paris. 
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CHAPTEK   Sn. 

THE  French  armies  bad  been  defeated  at  Orleans,  at  Amiens, 
and  before  Paris.  Aside  from  the  temporary  success  of  Gen- 
eral d'Aurelles  de  Paladines  at  Orleans  in  November,  and  a  few 
'rilling  enfi^ageraents  between  small  bodies  of  men  on  either  side, 
they  had  been  uniformly  unsuccessful  throughout  the  war;  bnt 
though  there  was  eanse  for  grave  apprehension,  there  was,  even 
yet,  none  for  discouragement.  Numerically,  notwithstanding 
the  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  or  more  French  troops  who 
were  prisoners  in  Germany,  the  French  armies  outnumbered  the 
Germans  on  French  soil.  Tliey  were,  indeed,  for  the  most  part, 
raw  recruits,  innocent  of  any  knowledge  of  the  use  of  fire-arms, 
or  of  any  military  training  or  drill,  and  so  not  a  match  for  the 
veteran  troops  of  the  German  Emperor;  but  they  were  fast 
learning,  and  they  were  fighting  for  their  homes  and  their  coun- 
try. Tiiey  were  badly  ofEeered  ;  their  generals  and  then-  subor- 
dinate officers  knew  little  or  nothing  of  the  topography  of  the 
country  where  they  were  fighting,  and  tliere  was  no  niastei'-miDd 
to  plan  engagements  and  combine  the  forties  for  victory,  as  von 
Moltke  did  for  the  Germans.  Gambetta,  who  really  possessed 
considerable  organizing  power,  was  young,  impetuons,  hasty  in 
action,  and  seldom  well-informed  in  regard  to  the  localities 
wliere  the  German  troops  were,  and  hence  made  grievous  blun- 
dei'S.  Ilis  judgment  of  men  was  defective,  and  he  repeatedly 
proclaimed  that  he  had  found  tbe  men  who  could  organize  vic- 
tory, and,  within  five  or  six  weeks,  denounced  the  same  men 
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as  traitoi-8  to  France.  His  notorious  exaggerations  of  trifling 
actions,  or  even  serious  defeats,  as  great  vietories,  eveiituall-y  led 
the  people  to  distrust  his  statements,  Trochu,  more  calm  and 
frank  in  his  character,  seemed  to  lack  heart  in  the  enterprises  ho 
undertook,  and,  though  promising  constantly  to  make  sorties  or 
to  concentrate  his  forces  against  the  enemies  of  France,  always 
found  reasons  for  delay. 

We  should  not  judge  these  men  too  hardly.  Their  circum- 
stances were  peculiarly  trying,  and  in  these  great  emergencies 
they  doubtless  felt  that  they  were  unequal  to  the  occasion.  Yet 
there  was  but  little  more  of  zeal,  energy,  skill,  and  faith  needed 
to  have  given  them  the  victory  on  several  occasions.  Orleans 
was  lost  unnecessarily,  by  the  too  great  expansion  of  the  French 
lines.  Had  General  d'Aurelles  had  his  men  well  in  hand,  and 
manning  strongly  their  crescent-shaped  lines  in  front  of  that  city. 
Prince  Friedrich  Karl,  skilfiil  general  as  he  was,  must  have  re- 
coiled from  a  fight  in  which  the  odds  would  have  been  so  great. 

Stili  nearer  to  a  victory  did  the  French  come  under  Trochu 
and  Ducrot,  in  the  sortie  of  November  30th  to  December  3d, 
which  was  described  in  the  last  chapter.  If,  instead  of  with- 
drawing across  the  Marne,  and  giving  up  the  fight  on  the  3d  of 
December,  Trochu  had  flung  his  reserves  against  the  Saxons  that 
ilay,  with  that  el(m  which  used  to  be  the  characteristic  of  French 
troops,  he  would  have  broken  their  line,  and,  as  the  Crown- 
Prince  of  Saxony  frankly  admitted,  have  compelled  the  Ger 
mans  to  raise  the  siege,  for  the  time  at  least. 

But  it  was  the  misfortune  of  the  French  armies  throughout 
the  war  to  have  leaders  who  wei'e  not  thoi-oughly  in  earnest  in 
their  efforts  for  the  preservation  of  the  nation.  So  it  ]ia])pcned 
that  while,  on  the  12tli  of  December,  with  suitable  leaders,  the 
cause  of  France  would  not  have  been  wholly  desperate,  yet  the 
measures  which  were  taken  before  that  time  had  rendered  the 
overthrow  of  the  nation,  under  its  leaders,  inevitable. 
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Apparently  unaware  that  his  only  hope  of  euccgss  lay  in  con- 
centratiiig  his  armies  and  hurling  tliem  against  the  weak  points 
of  that  mighty  cordon  which  surrounded  Paris,  and  encouraging 
the  Parisian  garrison  to  cooperate  with  them  by  well-planhed  sor 
ties,  Gainbetta  sought  rather  to  scatter  his  troops  as  widely  as  pos- 
sible over  France;  thinking,  perhaps,  that  it  would  be  more  difd- 
cult  for  the  Germans  to  capture  them.  Thus,  when  Prince  Fried- 
rich  Karl  had  cut  his  Army  of  the  Loire  in  two,  and  Bourbaki, 
with  his  half,  had  gone  southward  to  Eourges,  and  de  Chanzy, 
with  his  Corps  d'Armee,  wes^northwest  to  Blois,  Vendome,  and 
Le  Mans,  instead  of  bringing  Bourbaki  westward  to  Tours,  where 
he  might  have  been  within  supporting  distance  of  de  Chanzy, 
Gambetta  sent  him  almost  two  hundred  miles  to  the  eastward,  to 
attack  General  von  Werder,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Swiss  frontier. 
Garibaldi,  with  30,000  men,  was  kept  in  the  vicinity  of  Dijon— 
nearly  as  far  distant,  and  in  the  same  direction  ;  while  Genera) 
Faidherbe,  with  two  corps,  was  in  the  extreme  north  of  France, 
and  General  Layscl,  with  30,000  more,  in  the  vicinity  of  Havre, 
Some  of  these  troops  were  indeed  prevented  from  conecntratior 
by  the  interposition  of  moderate  forces  of  German  troops  be- 
tween  them  and  Orleans  ;  but,  in  most  instaoces,  a  resolute  will 
would  have  found  a  way  of  pushing  through.  Tlie  camps  of 
instruction  were  said  to  contain  250,000  men— not  well  trained, 
it  is  true,  but  still  capable  of  being  of  some  service. 

Yet,  from  the  13th  of  December,  the  outlook  constantly  grew 
darker  and  darker  to  the  final  surrender  ;  while,  with  an  infatua- 
tion which  would  have  been  ludicrotis  had  not  its  eonsequencea 
been  so  sad,  Gambetta  sent  a  despatch  to  Trochu,  on  tlie  14th  of 
December,  as  tbllowa : 

"  For  four  days  I  have  been  in  Bourges  with  Bourbaki, 
busied  in  reoj^nizing  the  three  corps,  namely,  the  Fifteenth, 
Eighteenth,  and  Twentieth,  of  the  First  Army  of  the  Loire, 
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whicli,  in  consequence  of  forced  marches  in  tlie  most  terrible 
rain,  had  been  thrown  into  vei-j  bad  condition.  This  work 
requires  still  four  or  five  days.  The  positions  occupied  by  Bour- 
baki  cover  at  the  same  time  Nevers  and  Bourges  ;  the  other  part 
of  tlie  Loii'e  Army  retreated,  after  the  evacuation  of  Orleans, 
toward  Beaugency  and  Marchenoir,  in  which  positions  it  has 
resisted  all  the  efforts  of  Fi-iediicli  Karl — thanks  to  the  uncon- 
querable energy  of  General  de  Chauzy,  who  appears  to  be  the  real 
warrior  whom  recent  events  have  brought  out.  That  army,  con- 
sisting of  the  Sixteenth,  Seventeenth,  and  Twenty-first  Corps, 
and,  according  to  General  Trochu's  arrangements,  supported  by 
all  the  powers  of  the  west,  has  accomplished  a  wonderful  retreat, 
and  inflicted  the  severest  losses  upon  the  Prussians.  De  Clianzy 
withdrew  himself  from  a  great  flank  march  of  Friedricli  Karl  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Loire.  Friedrich  Karl  attempted  in  vain  to 
cross  the  Loire  at  Amboise  and  Blois,  and  to  threaten  Tours.  De 
Clianzy  is  to-day  in  the  most  perfect  security  in  La  Ferehe,  ready 

to  take  the  offensive  in  the  direction  of as  soon  as  his 

troops  have  rested  ;  tlie  latter  have  fought  steadily  and  in  the 
most  extraordinary  manner,  against  superior  forces  of  the 
enemy,  since  November  30th  and  up  to  December  IStli.  You 
see  that  the  Army  of  the  Loire  is  far  removed  from  being  de- 
stroyed, as  the  Prossian  falsehoods  have  given  out.  It  is  divided 
into  two  armies  of  eqnal  strength,  which  are  ready  to  talvc  the 
field.  Faidherbe  in  the  north  is  said  to  have  taken  La  Fere, 
with  much  munition,  artillery,  and  provision.  But  we  are  very 
uneasy  as  to  your  fate.  For  nearly  eight  days  we  have  no  news 
from  yon,  either  direct  or  through  the  Prussians,  or  from  other 
nations.  Tlio  cable  to  England  is  interrupted.  What  is  hap- 
pening ?  Believe  us  from  onr  anxiety,  and  improve  the  ojipor- 
tnnity  ofl'ered  by  the  southwest  wind  to  send  ofl"  a  balloon, 
which  will  then  probably  fall  in  Belgium. 

"  The  withdrawal  of  the  Prussians  becomes  more  and  more 
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noticeable.  They  appear  to  bo  tired  of  the  ..a.  If  .e  can 
keep  on-and  we  can,  it  we  reaEj  will  it-we  will  tpiurapli  OTel 
them.  According  to  trastworthj  accomlB  wliicb  have  reached 
me  they  liave  already  Buffered  immense  loescB.  They  supplj 
tbeinsclves  only  with  the  greatest  difficulty.  But  we  must  giTC 
ourBelve.  to  the  greatest  sacrifices,  not  lament  much,  and  fight  to 
the  death.  In  the  interior  reigns  everywhere  the  most  astonish- 
ing order.  The  Government  of  the  Hationiil  Defense  is  every- 
where respected,  and  finds  obedience  everywhere." 

At  this  very  time  Prince  Fpiedrich  Karl  was  watching  every 
movement  of  do  Ohanzy,  much  as  a  cat  watches  a  mouse  which 
she  has  aheady  captured,  but  which  she  permits  to  run  within 
certain  narrow  limits.  Blois  had  already  fallen,  and  Vendome 
was  entered  two  days  later;  Montmedy  had  capitulated,  and 
Amiens  was  tottering  to  its  fall.  The  Germui  forces  on  French 
soil  were  ofScially  stated  at  728,000,  of  whom  more  than  610,000 
were  effective,  and  the  calling  out  of  124  battalions-equal  to  62 
regiments  more  of  the  Landwehr  KeserveB-did  not  Btrongly 
indicate  that  the  Germans  were  withdrawing,  or  that  they  were 
very  weary  of  the  war.  On  the  20th  of  December,  the  German 
column  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Loire  pursued  de  Ohanzy's  army 
in  the  direction  of  Lo  Mans;  while  that  on  the  left  bank  ad- 
vaneed  toward  Tours,  finding  6,000  French  wounded,  abandoned 
M-ithout  medical  attendance,  on  the  road.  The  next  day  C2lBt  of 
December)  an  ofiicial  despatch  li-om  Tersaales  announced : 

"The  Nineteenth  Division  reached  the  bridge  before  Tonr. 
to4ay,  found  opposition  by  the  inhabitants,  and  therefore  threw 
thirty  shells  into  the  city.  White  flag,  were  then  ra.sed,  and 
the  city  begged  for  occupation  by  the  Prussians.  The  d.vmon 
contented  itself,  however,  in  accordance  with  its  instructions, 
with  destroying  the  railroad,  and  withdrew  to  its  appomled  can- 
tonmente." 
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By  a  reference  to  our  map  of  France,  it  wiU  be  seen  thai 
de  Clianzy's  army,  instead  of  approaching  toward  Paris,  and  sc 
beirg  ready  to  second  any  further  soi-ties,  was  being  pressed 
gradually  away  from  it  toward  tlie  soutliwest.  This  pressure 
became  still  stronger  a  week  or  two  later,  a  portion  of  Prince 
Fi-iedricli  Karl's  army  being  thrown  between  it  and  the  oiitoi 
line  of  the  besiegers  at  Nogent  le  Rotron  and  Chartres.  The 
approach  of  French  armies  toward  Paris  from  other  points  waa 
guarded  against  with  equal  care.  General  Faidliei-be,  who  !iad, 
at  the  head  of  a  considerable  force  (60,000  or  70,000  troops), 
approached  as  near  to  Paris  as  the  vicinity  of  Eouen  (about 
ninety  miles),  when  General  Manteuffel,  who  had  been  detached 
from  the  army  of  Prince  Friedrich  Karl,  commenced  driving 
him  northward  and  northwestward,  causing  him  to  retreat 
through  Eonen,  Beauconnet,  Montigny,  Freeheneooj-t,  Qiierrieux, 
Pont  Noyelles,  Brissy,  Becquemont,  Daours,  rilallor,  and  on  the 
23d  of  Decetnher,  after  a  severe  action  at  the  iast-nanied  point, 
the  German  forces  occui*ied  Amiens,  talcing  1,000  prisoners,  aud, 
on  the  25th,  pushed  on  after  Faidhei-hc  toward  Arras. 

On  tiie  21st  and  22d  of  December  the  French  garrison  in 
Paris  again  made  sorties  against  the  position  of  tlie  Saxon  Corps, 
somewhat  north  of  their  previous  battle-ground  ;  hut  their  attack 
was  not  steadily  maintained  by  a  strong  force,  and  more  than 
1,000  of  their  troopB  were  taken  prisoners.  In  order  to  divert 
attention  from  tlieir  movements,  tliey  made  two  feints  at  the 
same  time  from  Mont  Valerien,  on  the  west  of  Paris,  toward 
Buzenval  and  Montretont,  and  on  the  north,  from  St.  Denis 
toward  Pierrefitte  and  Stains.  General  Ducrot  commanded  the 
column  operating  against  the  Prussian  Guards,  whose  position 
was  northeast  and  north-northeast  of  Paris ;  and  Generals  Mal- 
rby  and  Blaise  commanded  the  right  wing  in  t!ie  attack  upon  the 
Saxon  Corps.  All  told,  100  battalions  were  in  luie.  The  Frencli 
accupied  <;he  villages  Cournenve,  Eobigny,  and  Bondy,  2,000  to 
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3,00C  pnees  in  advance  of  the  forta,  with  their  advanced  posts  : 
Drancy,  2,000  paces  further,  being  occupied  only  at  night,  as  the 
German  line  was  but  2,000  paces  distant.  The  Prussian  outpost 
line  extended  from  Pierrefitte  through  Stains  and  Le  Bourget, 
about  4,000  paces  from  the  line  of  forts.  The  main  body  of  tlie 
Guards  was  posted  3,000  paces  to  the  rear  in  the  hne  Garges, 
I'^g^yi  ^ont  Iblon,  Le  Blanc  Mesnil,  Aulnay,  and  Sevran  on 
the  Ourcq  canal,  and  the  railroad  to  Soissone.  Here  began  the 
Saxon  (Twelfth)  Corps,  whose  line  extended  to  the  Marao. 
Many  points  of  this  principal  line  were  within  range  of  the  forts. 
French  troops  marched  out  of  St.  Denis  December  20th,  proceed- 
ing toward  Aiibervilliers,  while  three  brigades  tlireatened  the 
left  of  the  Guards,  in  front  of  Eobigny.  Le  Bourget  was  first 
attacked  at  7  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Strong  detachments 
moved  from  Coumeuve  toii'ard  Dugny,  leading  the  Germans  to 
think  that  the  attack  would  be  on  the  south  and  west ;  but,  sud- 
denly changing  tiieir  direction,  the  French  attacked  at  the  nortli- 
ern  gate,  which,  with  the  churchyard,  was  taken,  and  135  men 
captured.  The  attack  on  the  south  gate  failed,  and,  recnforee- 
ments  being  sent,  the  Germans  succeeded  in  driving  out  the 
French  after  a  hot  fight  from  house  to  house.  In  storming  the 
churchyard,  the  last  point  held  by  the  French,  the  Germans  took 
359  prisoners.  According  to  the  reports  of  the  latter,  the  rela- 
tive strength  of  the  contestants  was— Germans,  2,000;  French, 
6,000.  At  Stains,  on  the  right  wing  of  the  Pnissian  corps,  a 
severe  attack  was  repulsed  without  a  single  house  of  the  town 
falling  into  French  Lands. 

Elsewhere  the  operations  of  the  day  were  begun  by  a  tremen- 
dous fire  from  the  forts  aiong  the  whole  front,  and  missiles  of  the 
heaviest  calibre  were  thrown  a  distance  of  8,000  paces  ;  but  the 
excessive  range  so  interfered  with  the  aim,  that  very  little  injury 
was  done.  Protected  by  the  fire  from  the  forts,  the  French  artil- 
lery opened  wi'h  two  batteries  before  Courneuve,  ten  field  and 
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three  mitrailleur  batteries  north  and  northeast  of  Drancy,  neai 
Groslay  Fernie,  sweeping  the  whole  field  as  far  as  Diigny,  Pont 
Ihlon,  Le  Blanc  Mesnil,  Aulnay,  and  Sevran.  This  fire  was 
returned  by  the  batteries  of  the  Second  Division  of  Guards  from 
positions  between  Le  Blanc  Mesnil  and  Aulnay.  At  noon,  two 
of  these  batteries  crossed  the  river  at  Pont  iblon  and  took  posi- 
tion 2,000  paces  from  the  French,  and,  being  followed  by  two 
more,  showed  themselves  superior  to  the  French ;  the  two  ba^ 
teries  on  the  French  right  wing  were  silenced  after  two  hours' 
lively  work,  and  the  lire  of  the  others  was  weakened.  Two 
other  German  batteries  advanced,  the  fire  of  which  completed 
the  work.  The  French  batteries  gradually  became  silent,  tlie 
infantry  retired,  and  the  sortie  was  repulsed.  The  losses  of  tlie 
Prussians  were  14  officers  and  400  men.  The  strength  of  the 
columns  operating  against  them  was  estimated  at  40,000,  but 
only  the  regular  troops  were  really  in  action  at  Le  Bourget  and 
Stains.  The  Mobiles  and  National  Guards  were  retained  at  such 
great  distance,  that  the  reserves  on  tlie  German  side  were  not 


The  Twelfth,  or  Saxon  Corps,  stretching  from  Sevran  to  the 
Marne,  had  no  fighting  of  importance  until  noon,  when  a  French 
division  advanced  from  Neiiilly  and  passed  the  advanced  posts 
in  Maison  Blanche  and  Ville  Evrart.  A  freshet  in  the  river  pre- 
vented an  attack  upon  the  position  at  Cliellcs,  and  the  "Wurtem- 
burg  artillery  was  able  to  bring  a  flank  fire  to  bear  on  the 
French.  At  five  o'clock  the  Gennan  commander  ordered  the 
retaking  of  Ville  Evrart  and  Maison  Blanche.  The  latter  was 
easily  accomplished ;  but  "Ville  Evrart  is  composed  of  strongly- 
built  houses  standing  alone,  and  in  this  small  labyrinth  the  battle 
continued  until  midnight.  General  Blaise,  commander  of  a 
French  brigade,  fell  here.  Some  of  tiie  hduses  remained  in  pos- 
session of  the  French  until  morning,  when  the  increasing  freshet 
ill  the  Marne  compelled  the  Germans  to  leave  at  three,  and  the 
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Frciieh  at  eight  o'clcMjt.  The  other  sorties  from  Mont  Valerien 
and  from  St.  Denis  were  only  demonstrations,  and  the  fighting 
was  nowhere  severe. 

On  the  morning  of  the  27th  of  Decemher  the  GeiTnans  h-v 
gan  a  steady  liomhardment  of  Fort  Avj-on,  a  large  and  strorg 
work  lying  east  of  Paris  and  3,000  paces  beyond  Fort  Kosny. 
Thirteen  batteries,  mounting  76  guns,  played  upon  it  incessantly 
during  the  day  from  a  distance  of  5,000  paces ;  and  so  accurate 
and  destnictiv^e  was  their  fii'e,  that  the  garrisoji  abandoned  it  the 
f.ame  evening,  and  the  Germans  occupied  it  tlie  next  day,  and, 
IS  soou  as  they  could  rearrange  its  guns,  opened  upon  forts 
Noissy,  de  Eosuy  and  de  Nogent,  which  were  silenced  before 
the  new  year.  The  loss  of  Fort  Avron  was  a  very  severe  one 
for  the  French,  as  its  fire  had  protected  them  in  their  previous 
sorties.  On  New  Year's  day,  Mezieres,  a  strongly-fortified  town 
west- north  west  of  Sedan,  after  a  long  siege  and  a  severe  bom- 
bardment, capitulated,  more  than  2,000  prisonera  and  106  guns 
being  snirendcred. 

On  the  2d  of  January,  1871,  Count  Wartensleben,  command- 
er of  the  Fifteentli  German  Division  and  of  a  cavalry  detach- 
ment, botii  forming  a  portion  of  General  Mantenffel's  aimy, 
overtook  General  Faidherbe's  troops  at  Salpignies,  near  Ba- 
paume,  in  the  noith  of  France,  and,  after  two  days'  fighting,  the 
Germans  were  victorious,  the  French  losing  about  4,000  in  killed 
and  wounded,  and  500  prisoners,  and  the  German  loss  in  killed, 
wounded,  and  missing  being  1,066.  The  French  retreated  in  the 
direction  of  Doaai  and  Arras,  on  the  4th,  and  lost  about  800 
more  prisoners. 

The  besieging  army  before  Paris,  having  their  heavy  batteries 
in  position,  commenced,  on  the  5th  of  January,  the  bombard- 
ment of  the  southern  and  south-so  nth  western  defences  of  tlie 
city—*',  e.,  the  forts  Issy,  Vanvres,  and  Montrouge,  the  Pout  du 
Jour,  and  the  gunboats  in  the  Seine.     These  points  were  all  outr 
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iide  of  the  city  walls,  but  formed  a  part  of  thu  first  line  jf  do- 
feiicea.  It  did  happen  oceaaionally,  however,  that  the  sheila 
fired  at  long  range  fell  inside  of  the  city  walla.  Fort  Issy  was 
soon  silenced,  ana  the  other  forts  not  long  after,  as  we  shall  see 
by  and  by.  Meantime,  on  the  5tli,  Eoeroy,  a  strongly-fortified 
post  near  Mezieres,  was  captured,  with  72  guns,  300  prisoners, 
and  a  large  amount  of  stores. 

The  Army  of  Prince  Friedrich  Karl,  which  had  been  engaged 
since  the  12th  of  December  in  a  careful  watch  and  observation 
of  every  movement  of  General  de  Chanzy's  army,  and  had 
promptly  followed  each  with  a  blow,  discovered,  on  the  5th  ol 
January,  by  their  rceonnoissances,  that  he  was  again  in  motion 
near  Azny,  and  the  Prince  immediately  started  in  pursuit.  On 
the  6tli  he  came  up  with  two  French  army  corps  at  Azny,  five 
miles  northwest  of  Vendome,  on  the  road  to  le  Mans.  A  heavy 
battle  ensued,  in  which  the  French  wore  driven  out  of  the  town 
and  closely  pursued.  They  retreated  for  the  next  three  days, 
stopping  every  few  hours  to  fight,  and,  though  new  troops,  stood 
their  ground  well.  The  number  of  stragglers  from  the  ranks 
constantly  increased,  however ;  and  as  they  were  pushed  by  tlie 
Germans  through  Nogentle  Rotron,  Sarge,  Savigny,  La  Chartre, 
St.  Calais,  and  Ardenay,  they  lost  over  five  thousand  prisoners 
and  many  guns,  aside  from  the  killed  and  wounded.  At  length 
the  time  arrived  when  de  Clianzy  felt  that  he  could  not  retreat 
farther  without  destroying  the  morale  of  his  troops ;  he  must 
stand,  and  deliver  battle.  He  arrived  at  this  decision  a  little  too 
late.  Prince  Friedrich  Karl  had  already  sent  the  Grand  Duke 
of  Meeklenburg-Schwerin,  with  a  large  force,  to  make  a  detour 
to  the  north  and  come  in  upon  the  left  flank  of  tlie  French, 
while  lie  should  attack  them  in  front. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  10th  of  January  the  two  armies  con- 
verged upon  the  French  within  five  miles  of  Le  Mans,  An  eye- 
witness of  the  battle  thus  describes  it : 
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"  Tlie  French  Army  of  the  Loire,  the  last  hope  of  Franca, 
has  been  defeated  to-day  in  a  bloody  battle  fought  within  fiv* 
miles  of  this  city  (Le  Mans).  We  heard  the  roar  of  the  cannoi 
all  day,  and  the  population  crowded  to  the  housetops  and  sub 
orbs,  and  through  the  thoroughfares,  watching  the  progress  ol 
the  fight.  I  have  never  before  witnessed  such  intense  excite- 
ment, although  the  French  people  have  become  accustomed  to 
the  roar  of  cannon. 

"  At  nine  o'clock  this  morning  the  right  wing  of  the  French 
army  in  position  east  of  Lc  Mans  was  suddenly  attacked  by  the 
vanguard  of  the  German  forces,  wliich,  emerging  from  the  wood 
on  the  extreme  right  of  the  French,  moved  forward  to  attack. 
Upon  the  alarm  being  given,  the  advance-posts  of  the  French 
infantry  wheeled  into  line  of  battle,  and  the  artillery  was  pushed 
forward,  on  the  open  ground  between  the  severed  rants  of  the 
various  commands.  The  cavalry  took  up  an  advantageous  posi- 
tion on  the  right  and  left  wings. 

"  A  more  perfect  Ime  of  battle  could  not  have  been  formed 
by  the  finest  army  in  Euj-ope.  The  artillery  was  well  supplied 
with  ammunition,  and  the  infantry  had  100  rounds  to  each  man. 
In  addition,  the  supply-trains  were  well  posted,  and  easy  of 
access. 

"  Eeal  bloody  work  soon  began.  The  field  of  battle  was  in 
a  valley,  and  the  two  armies  occupied  heights  opposite  each 
other,  the  French  line  forming  a  semicircle  extending  twelve 
miles,  overlooking  the  valley,  which  was  covered  by  twelve 
inches  of  enow.  On  the  opposite  heights  the  Prussians  held  a 
Homewliat  similar  position. 

"  Shortly  after  nine  o'clock  the  Prussians  began  a  fimous  can- 
nonade from  the  wood  near  the  extreme  left.  They  were  flanked 
by  an  immense  force  of  cavalry  partly  concealed  by  the  wood. 
Their  position  was  where  the  German  infantry  massed  with  the 
evident  intention  of  turning  de  Chanzy's  right.     The  artillery-fii-a 
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on  both  sides  was  coDtiiiued  without  intormissicn  until  the  am 
munition  was  nearly  exhausted.  It  was  a  fierce,  well-suatained 
duel,  the  German  and  French  artillerists  displaying  marked  akil] 
and  courage. 

"  At  length  the  Prussian  commanders  gave  the  order  for  an 
advance,  and  the  German  infantry  moved  forward.  The  French, 
equally  rapid,  advanced  along  their  whole  line,  and  the  opposing 
armieB  met  in  the  valley  in  a  fair  hand-to-hand  fight.  The  mus- 
ketry-fire was  very  severe  and  effective.  Tlie  German  troopa 
■were  cool  and  collected,  and  the  French  impetuous  and  gallant. 
Indeed,  both  armies  behaved  with  notable  braveiy  until  near 
noon,  when  the  Gardes  Mobiles  began  to  waver,  and,  being  un- 
able to  hold  their  position,  a  retreat  commenced.  Meantime  the 
dead  and  wounded  lay  upon  the  battle-field  by  thousands,  and 
the  snow-fielda  were  red  with  human  blood. 

"  The  carnage  was  fearful  on  both  sides.  Before  five  o'clock 
in  the  evening  15,000  French  soldiers  had  fallen,  and  at  this  hour 
the  whole  army  started  in  full  retreat.  The  French  and  German 
forces  were  about  equally  matched.  1  should  judge  that  they 
numbered  60,000  men  each.  Although  the  French  have  been 
beaten,  they  have  not  been  routed." 

The  battle  was  renewed  the  next  day  with  more  decisive 
resulte.  The  Grand  Duke  of  Mecklenburg,  who  had  moved 
southward  from  Chartres,  fighting  heavily  all  the  way,  succeed- 
ed early  that  day  in  following  out  the  strategy  which  had  been 
BO  successful  at  Orleans,  and  isolated  the  French  Twenty-first 
Corps,  BO  that  it  could  render  no  aid  to  de  Chanzy,  He  reported 
10,000  prisoners  taken,  with  email  loss  on  his  side.  Meantime 
the  fighting  between  de  Ohanzj'e  main  army  and  Prince  Friedrich 
Karl  was  desperate,  but  resulted  finally,  as  all  the  previous  bat- 
tles had  done,  in  the  defeat  of  the  French,  though  more  deci- 
sively than  before.     The  same  correspondent  who  witnessed  the 
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previous  day's  battle  was  also  present  at  tbis,  and  tbus  de 
flcribes  it : 

"  After  the  battle  of  the  previous  day,  General  de  Cbanzy,  di* 
playing  much  energy,  rallied  bia  broken  columns,  and,  baving 
received  reenforcements,  determined  to  strike  another  blow  to 
retrieve  his  fortunes,  knowing  that  the  whole  hope  of  France 
centred  upon  the  ability  of  his  army  to  break  through  the  strong 
opposition  of  the  Ked  Prince,  and  advance  to  the  relief  of  Paris, 
After  a  night  of  unceasing  labor  and  anxiety,  daylight  found  the 
French  forces  prepared  lor  tlie  conflict.  Their  army  consisted 
of  three  corps,  the  Sixteenth,  Seventeenth,  and  Twenty-first  re- 
spectively, under  the  command  of  Admiral  Jourequiherry,  and 
Generals  Colomb  and  Jouffroy.  These  corps  averaged  50,000 
men  each,  making  an  effective  force  of  150,000  men,  the  whole 
under  the  supreme  control  of  General  de  Chanzy.  By  ten  o'clock 
in  the  morning  Jour equih err y's  corps  had  taken  up  a  position  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  river  Huisne,  General  Colomb'e  on  the 
plateau  of  Auvours,  and  General  Jonffroy's  on  the  right,  cover- 
ing the  village  of  Erette. 

"  The  Prussians  advanced  along  three  roads,  and  are  said  tO' 
bave  been  under  the  command  of  Prince  Friedrich  Karl  him- 
self. They  were  apparently  100,000  strong.  Soon  after  ten. 
o'clock  sharp  firing  was  opened  by  the  Prussians  from  well- 
located  batteries  on  the  left  of  the  French.  It  was  replied  to 
with  spirit.  Tory  soon  a  lai-ge  force  of  German  infantry,  flanked 
by  cavalry,  advanced  under  cover  of  a  heavy  artilleiy-fire,  strik- 
ing the  right  of  Admiral  Jonreqniborry's  position.  The  assault- 
ing column  was  met  by  a  fierce  artillery-flre  from  many  guns, 
including  a  number  of  mitrailleuses  of  the  new  pattern.  The 
struggle  now  became  exceedingly  severe,  and  was  well-contested. 
But  although  the  Germans  suffered  heavy  loss,  they  finally  suc- 
ceeded in  driving  back  the  French,  capturing  early  two  guns, 
and  taking  and  holding  the  important  position  near  the  river. 
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"  Oeneral  de  Chanzy,  perceiving  the  danger  which  threatened 
his  position,  moved  forward  his  reserves  of  artillery  to  the  sup- 
port of  Admiral  JourecLuiberry.  These  opened  a  terrific  fire, 
which  cheeked  for  awhile  the  further  advance  of  the  Germans 
in  that  direction.  Two  or  three  severe  assaults  were  made  by 
the  Germans  to  secure  further  advantages,  the  object  being  to 
take  the  position  held  by  the  French  at  La  Tillere.  The  French, 
however,  were  strongly  posted,  and  fought  with  great  courage 
and  determination.  Each  assault  was  repulsed  with  eerious  loss 
to  the  Germans,  the  French  also  losing  heavily. 

"  Meantime  an  equally  fierce  attack  was  made  on  the  French 
line  covering  the  railroad  to  Chartres  and  Paris.  After  two 
hours'  desperate  fighting  the  French  centre  was  driven  back.  It 
retreated,  however,  slowly  and  in  good  order  for  a  short  distance 
only,  to  a  position  in  rear  of  that  first  occupied,  and  wliere  the 
rising  ground  afibrded  good  facilities  for  the  artillery.  Here  a 
heavy  force  of  guns  was  parked,  which,  manned  by  the  marines, 
opened  a  severe  and  well-directed  fire  upon  the  advancing  ene- 
my. This  not  only  cheeked  the  Germans,  but  compelled  them 
to  fall  back  in  turn.  A  heavy  counter-fire  soon  opened  from  the 
German  batteries,  which,  during  the  engagement,  had  advanced 
to  a  commanding  position  on  the  left  of  the  railroad. 

"  The  superiority  of  the  German  guns  in  firing  soon  became 
apparent.  After  an  unequal  duel  the  French  fire  slackened,  the 
Germans  causing  great  loss  to  the  French  lines.  Still,  the 
Freuch  infantry  maintained  their  position  heroically,  and  an- 
other attempt  to  dislodge  signally  failed.  For  some  time  the 
engagement  had  the  character  of  an  artillery  duel ;  but  when 
the  German  lines  had  taken  the  positions  assigned  them,  a  more 
active  attack  commenced,  evidently  with  a  desire  on  the  part  ot 
the  Germans  to  capture  the  position  on  the  right  bank  of  tlie 
llniBDe,  in  order  to  execute  a  flanking  movement,  with  the 
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object  of  cutting  between  the  army  and  Le  Mane,  and  capturing 
a  lacge  number  of  prisoners. 

"  At  four  o'clock  tbe  tactics  of  the  Germans  seemed  to  ba 
changed.  A  heavy  massing  of  troops  took  place  on  the  French 
right,  under  cover  of  the  wood,  near  the  village  of  Brettc,  which 
was  held  by  the  French.  Tlie  wood  was  on  the  extreme  left  of 
the  Prussian  position,  stretching  for  miles  to  the  southeast  of  tlie 
plain  between  the  road  and  villages,  and  were  commanded  by 
the  Prussian  artillery,  which  was  well-posted  on  the  left,  under 
cover  of  the  wood.  A  sharp  and  precise  needle-gun  fire  was 
opened  on  the  French  line  and  position  left  of  the  village  of 
Brette,  not  more  than  TOO  yards  distant.  It  soon  became  evi- 
dent that  it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to  long  hold  the  posi- 
tion unless  the  Qennans  were  dislodged.  The  heavy  fire  of 
artillery  dire(;ted  on  the  woods  had  apparently  but  little  effect. 
A  large  body  of  French  infantry  advanced  in  good  order  across 
the  plain,  but  were  compelled  to  retire  with  heavy  losses  before 
a  murderous  fire  from  both  artilleiy  and  musketry.  The  contest 
for  the  possession  of  Brette  was  kept  up  at  this  point  till  dark, 
when  an  oi-der  reached  the  French  to  fall  back  upon  Le  Mans. 
As  tlie  French  infantry  slowly  fell  back,  the  artillery  was 
brought  to  the  front,  and  it  maintained  a  steady  fire  upon  tiie 
German  line,  successfully  covering  the  retreat.  The  Germans, 
apparently  in  contempt  of  theur  partial  success,  seemed  disin- 
clined to  pursue  the  advantage  they  had  gained  in  the  day's 
fighting.  General  de  Clianzy  actively  supenntendcd  the  retreat, 
which  was  never  disorderly  at  any  time.  Thus,  after  a  bloody 
encounter,  lasting  until  dark,  in  which  the  carnage  had  been 
fearful  on  both  sides,  nothing  decisive  had  been  gained  by  the 
Gei-mans.  All  their  snccesaes  had  been  negative,  and  the  French 
officers  and  soldiers  remained  hopeful. 

"  Put  an  event  occuiTed  which  made  a  total  change  in  the 
prospects  of  the  French.     It  was  an  event  common  enough  in 
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tlie  liistory  of  war  Had  it  failed,  the  r^ul+  woiild  have  been 
disastrons  to  the  Germans.  It  succeeded,  and  shattered  the 
hopes  of  the  French,  Darkness  had  fallen  upon  the  battle-field 
or  rather,  I  should  say  that  day  had  gone  ;  for  the  evening  was 
not  very  dark.  One  could  see  the  vast  fields  of  snow,  dotted 
liere  and  there  by  dark  objects— the  bodies  of  the  victims  of  the 
day's  struggle — while  the  patches  of  woods  rose  up  gi-imly  from 
the  midst  of  the  white  fields.  Suddenly,  and  without  theii 
preparations  attracting  attention,  a  strong  force  of  Germans 
renewed  the  battle.  Making  toward  the  Fi'ench  right  at  La  Til- 
lere,  the  most  important  position  held  by  the  Army  of  the  Loire, 
immense  masses  of  infantry,  supported  by  a  large  force  of  cav- 
alry, advanced  with  the  utmost  ra]>idity,  scattering  in  all  direc- 
tions the  French  forces  opposed  to  them. 

"  The  attack  was  not  anticipated  by  the  French.  The  sud- 
denness and  rapidity  with  which  the  movement  was  executed 
took  them  completely  by  surprise,  and  but  little  resistance  was 
offered.  At  the  onset  the  Gardes  Mobiles  of  Brittany  were 
seized  with  panic  and  fled  in  great  disorder.  This  completely 
destroyed  the  French  line  of  battle,  as  their  whole  force  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Hnisne  was  compelled  to  make  a  rapid  retreat 
to  save  itself  from  capture.  The  defeat  was  complete ;  or,  if  it 
lacked  anything  of  being  so,  the  movement  of  the  next  morning 
by  General  von  Voights  Retz,  who,  by  a  neatly-accomplished 
Sauk  movement,  entered  Le  Mans,  which  the  French  had  in- 
tended to  occupy,  and  compelled  their  retreat  in  disorder  toward 
Alengon  and  Laval. 

"The  losses  of  the  Germans  in  the  pursuit  of  de  Chanzy'a 
army  from  January  Cth  to  12th  were  177  officers  and  3,203 
men.  They  captured  22,000  unwonnded  prisoners,  2  eagles. 
19  guns,  more  tiian  a  hundred  loaded  wagons,  and  great  quan- 
tities of  arms  and  war-material.  General  de  Chanzy'a  effective 
foi-ce  numbered,  in  the  beginning,  132,000  men,  so  that  its  lossca 
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by  capture  araomit  to  one-sixth  its  strength,  while  the  killed  and 
woimded  were  more  than  8,000  more." 

General  de  Chanzj  felt  this  defeat  very  keenly,  the  more  so  aa 
it  had,  aside  from  the  actual  losses,  almost  entirely  destroyed  tba 
morale  of  his  army.  In  an  order  of  the  day  issued  on  the  IStt 
of  Januaiy  to  the  remainder  of  his  army,  he  said  : 

"  After  the  successful  engagements  in  which,  in  the  valley  of 
the  Huisne  as  well  as  on  the  banba  of  the  Loire  at  Vendome, 
you  gained  victories  over  tlie  enemy — after  the  success  of  the 
11th  at  Le  Mans,  where  you  resisted  the  attacks  of  tlie  hostile 
forces  under  tlie  chief  command  of  Prince  Frledrich  Karl  and 
the  Grand  Duke  of  Mecklenhurg,  maintaining  all  the  positions, 
a  shameful  weakness,  an  inexplicable  panic,  has  suddenly  come 
upon  you,  which  partly  compelled  the  surrender  of  important 
positions,  and  endangered  the  safety  of  the  whole  army.  An 
energetic  effort  to  make  tliis  good  was  not  attempted,  although 
the  necessary  oi-ders  were  immediately  given  ;  and  we  therefore 
had  to  surrender  Le  Mans.  Prance  has  its  eye  upon  its  second 
army.  .We  must  uot  halt.  The  season  is  severe ;  your  fatigue 
is  great,  and  you  have  been  compelled  to  suffei-  privations  of 
every  kind;  but  the  country  suffers  heavily,  and  when  a  last 
effort  may  be  sufficient  to  rescue  it,  we  must  not  refuse  it. 
Know,  too,  that  for  yourselves  safety  Hes  in  the  most  detei-mined 
resistance,  and  not  in  retreat.  The  enemy  will  appear  before 
our  positions  ;  we  must  receive  him  steadily,  and  wear  away  hia 
powera.  Eange  yourselves  about  your  leaders,  and  show  that 
you  are  Still  the  same  soldiers  who  conquered  at  Coulmiers  and 
Villebcn,  at  Jaunes  and  Vendome." 

TliiB  studious  concealment  of  the  gravity  of  the  situation 
from  the  army  is  an  artifice  so  often  adopted  by  military  leaders, 
espojjally  V.th  n  fai'ing  cause,  that  perhaps  it  calls  for  no  re- 
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mark ;  bnt  we  cannot  conceal  from  ourselrea  tlie  [jelief  that 
de  Cbanzy  knew  that  his  cause  was  hopeless,  except  under  some 
unforeseen  and  unexpected  reverse  to  the  Germaas,  from  the  daj 
in  which  he  evacuated  Orleans ;  and  that  the  month  of  fighting 
which  followed  was,  so  far  as  he  was  concerned,  merely  the  grim 
conflict  of  despair. 

It  is  certain,  at  all  events,  that  he  attempted  no  further  offen- 
sive movements,  but,  withdrawing  his  troops  from  Alen^on, 
which  w^  ocenpied  by  the  Pnissians  on  the  16th,  iie  concen- 
trated them  in  the  vicinity  of  Laval,  and  tlicre  awaited  the  not- 
distant  end  of  the  war. 

With  a  biief  sketch  of  General  de  Ohanzy,  whose  merits  as  an 
officer  seem  to  have  been  equal  to  those  of  any  of  the  French 
leaders,  notwithstanding  his  repeated  defeats,  we  close  this  cliap- 
ter. 

General  de  Chanzy  is  a  native  of  the  Department  of  Ardennes, 
and  was  born  in  1S33.  His  early  predilections  were  for  a  sail- 
or's life,  and  at  the  age  of  sixteen  he  ran  away  from  home  and 
went  to  sea.  A  year  of  this  kind  of  hfe  sufficed,  and  in  1 840 
he  entered  the  military  school  at  St.  Cyr,  and,  after  gi'actnating 
there,  was  ordered  to  duty  as  lieutenant  in  Algeria,  where  he 
remained  for  about  fifteen  years,  i-ising  by  merit  to  the  rank  of 
major.  lie  took  part  in  the  Italian  war  of  1851),  where  he  was 
promoted  to  a  lieutenant-colonelcy.  In  1860  he  was  sent  to 
Syria  to  quell  the  difficulties,  and  served  with  sach  ability  as  to 
be  advanced  to  a  colonelcy  the  same  year.  On  his  return  to 
France  he  was,  at  his  own  request,  sent  again  to  Algeria,  where 
he  attained  successively  the  rank  of  brigadier  and  major-general. 
He  remained  in  Africa  until  September  or  October,  1870,  wlicn 
he  was  recalled  by  the  National  Government  of  Defense,  and  at 
first  placed  in  command  of  a  division.  He  took  part  in  the  but- 
tle of  Ooulmiera,  on  the  8th  of  November,  and  subsequently 
being  made   commander  of  the   Sixteenth   Corps,   carried   the 
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strong  positions  held  by  the  right  wing  of  the  German  army  al 
Fatay.  Of  his  subsequent  career,  both  at  the  recapture  of  Op 
leans  by  the  Germacs,  and  that  long,  and,  on  the  whole,  disas- 
trous retreat  which  terminated  at  Laval,  we  have  given  snlScient 
account  in  the  previous  pages.  One  radical  defect  seems  to  have 
been  characteristic  of  all  the  French  generals  who  had  had  their 
military  training  in  Algeria:  they  regarded  everything  like 
strategy  with  contempt,  and  all  topographical  knowledge  as  use 
less,  placing  their,  entire  reliance  on  the  dan,  or  first  impulsive 
movement,  of  their  troops ;  and  if  they  failed  in  that,  retreating 
somewhat  dispirited,  for  a  new  attack  on  another  day.  Tlieir 
tactics  were  those  of  the  lion  or  tiger,  who,  regardless  of  all  out- 
ward circumstances,  makes  a  sudden  but  carefully-calculated 
spring,  and,  if  he  fails,  slinks  hack  to  try  the  experiment  again 
after  considerahle  delay.  A  German  general  at  Le  Mana  would 
have  studied  well  his  battle-ground,  have  guarded  carefully 
against  sur])rises  and  ilank  movements,  and  especially  would  no) 
liave  suffered  himself  to  he  so  adroitly  crowded  out  of  Le  Mans, 
and  -■ompelled  to  run  the  gauntlet  toward  A.engon  and  Laval 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

TEE  otlier  wing  jf  tbe  Army  of  the  Loire,  which,  nnder  coni- 
iimnd  of  General  Bourhaki,  bad  retreated  to  Bourges  ailci 
(Jie  recapture  of  Orleans,  and  subsequently  hecn  sent  by  Gani- 
betta  to  attack  General  von  Werder,  who  wsia  in  the  ToBges  De- 
partment of  the  Haiit-Saone,  besieging  Belfort,  and  keeping  tlie 
newly-acquired  German  territories,  Aleace  and  Lorraine,  in 
^rder,  comes  next  in  place  for  review.  We  have  spoken  with 
some  severity  of  Gambetta's  want  of  judgment  in  sending  Bour- 
baki  on  this  expedition,  instead  of  concentrating  his  troops  to 
raise  the  siege  of  Paris.  Let  us,  however,  do  justice  to  the  flery 
young  Wai-  Minister.  While  results  have  demonstrated  that  the 
policy  of  concentration  would  have  been  the  wiser  one,  there 
were  still  not  wanting  powerful  arguments  in  favor  of  the  eom-he 
he  adopted.  The  possession  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine  was  the 
great  bone  of  contention  between  this  French  and  Germans ; 
Belfort,  a  strongly-foiiitied  town  of  that  region,  was  the  only 
French  fortress  which  had  hold  out  under  a  protracted  siege,  and 
its  brave  garrison  deserved  support.  With  its  fall,  the  preserva- 
tion of  French  territory  intact  would  be  impossible ;  with  its 
preservation,  and  the  raising  of  the  siege  so  long  protracted,  the 
old  French  prestige  might  be  recovered.  More  than  this :  tlie 
region  heyond  the  Vosges  was  the  weakest  and  least-protected 
portion  of  the  German  frontier ;  who  could  tell  whether  Bour- 
baki,  who  had  a  great  reputation  as  a  fiei'ce  fighter,  might  not, 
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it  properly  supported,  be  able  to  follow  the  example  of  the  Eo- 
man  general,  and,  -while  the  enemy  were  thondeping  at  the  gates 
of  the  French  capital,  carry  the  war  with  relentless  severity  into 
their  own  homes,  and  even  canse  Berlin  to  know  the  terrors  it 
was  TisitiBg   upon   Paris!      Rarabetta   was    bold    and   daring 
enough  to  risk  all  upon  a  singie  chance  ;  and,  looking  upou  the 
matter  in  the  hght  we  have  mdicated,  he  is  not  to  be  too  hastily 
condemned  for  what  proved,  in  its  results,  a  stupendous  blunder. 
Having  determined  to  send  Bourbaki  on  this  expedition,  it  is 
but  justice  to  him  to  say  that  bo  did  all  in  his  power.to  make 
the  expedition  successful.      Eeeruits  were  gathered  and  armed 
with  great  promptness,  till  it  was  announced,  early  in  January, 
that  his  force,  which,  when  he  left  Bourges,  was  but  60,000,  was 
increased  to.200,000  men,  well  armed  and  equipped.     This,  like 
most  of  the  French  reports,  was  doubtless  an  exaggeration  ;  but 
there  is  some  evidence  that  he  did  have,  for  a  short  time,  150,000 
under  his  command.     He  maintained  for  a  time  his  old  reputa- 
tion ;  attacked  with  great  rapidity  and  pluck  first  one  wing  and 
then  the  other  of  von  -Wepder's  army,  which  he  largely  outnum- 
bered, gained  some  triffing  successes,  and,  assisted  by  a  vigorous 
sortie  from  the  garrison,  gave  the  sturdy  old  Teuton,  for  a  lime, 
a  surfeit-  of  fighting ;  but  very  soon  von  "Wcrder,  who  had  shown 
no  disposition  to  raise  the  siege  of  the  beleaguered  fortress,  was 
largely  reenforoed,  and  then  came  his  turn.     On  the  13th  of 
January  General  Bourbaki  made  a  feint  on  Visoul,  and,  after 
severe  fighting,  was  repulsed,  though  the  action  was  not  deci- 
sive.    General  von  -Werder  the  next  day  evacuated  Visoul,  and, 
on  bis  way  to  a  position  before  Belfort,  encouhteped  and  repulsed 
a  part  of  the  French  forces  at  Villerseuh     On  the  15th  Bourbaki 
again  assumed  the  offensive,  attacking  von  -Werder  at  Montbc- 
liard  and  Chazny,  six  miles  southwest  of  Belfort,  but  -ivas  again 
repulsed.     On  the  16th  the  fighting  was  renewed  at  Chazny  and 
Bethoncourt,  but  with  the  same  result.     On  the  17lh,  after  a 
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hard  day's  fighting,  he  was  defeated,  and  began  to  think  eerionslj 
of  a  retreat. 

He  softened  this  necessity,  in  his  report  to  Gambetta  on  the 
18th,  under  the  euphemiam  of  a  "  return  to-inorrow  to  the  posi- 
tions we  occupied  before  the  battle  ;  "  but  the  fact  was,  that  tlie 
retreat  had  already  begun.     His  report  was  as  follows : 

"  I  ordered  to-day  (18th)  a  general  attack  on  the  enemy  from 
ilontbeliard  to  Montvaudois^  endeavoring  at  the  same  time  to 
cross  the  Lisanicat,  Lie  t  ten  court,  Biisserel,  and  Herlcourt,  and  to 
capture  St.  Valbert.  I  also  gave  orders  that  the  left  wing 
should  try  to  turn  the  enemy,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  opera- 
tion ;  but  the  troops  which  were  destined  to  nialce  this  niore- 
ment  were  threatened  by  an  attack  on  their  flanks,  and  they 
were  obliged  to  maintain  their  positions.  We  had  to  contend 
against  considerable  Ibrces  of  the  enemy  supported  by  formida- 
ble artillery,  and  reenforced  from  all  sides.  The  enemv,  in  con- 
Bcquence  of  tliese  favorable  conditions,  the  strength  of  tiie  posi- 
tion he  occupied,  and  the  intrenehments  he  had  erected,  was 
able  to  resist  all  our  efforts,  but  suffered  serious  losses. 

"  The  attack  we  made  on  the  15th  was  renewed  on  tlie  16th 
and  17th,  and  if  it  has  not  produced  the  desired  effects  we  ex- 
pected therefrom,  in  spite  of  the  coui-age  displayed  by  the 
troojis,  it  has  inspired  our  enemy  with  respect,  and  he  has 
deemed  it  prudent  to  reinain  on  the  defensiTe. 

"  The  weather  is  so  bad  that  it  renders  difficult  any  forward 
movement. 

"  I  have  decided  to  return  to-morrow  to  the  positions  we 
occupied  before  the  battle." 

It  was  time ;  for,  although  he  had  verified  his  old  reputation 
as  a  brave  and  stubborn  fighter,  the  odds  were  becomino-  too 
heavy.  Ton  "Werder's  force,  as  now  reenforced,  alone  was  too 
strong  for  him  ;  and  two  or  three  days  later  he  found  that  Man- 
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teuffcl,  ■who  had  so  persistently  followed  and  so  thoroughly  de- 
feated Faidherbe  in  the  north  of  France,  leaving  von  Goeben  tc 
look  after  the  wreck  of  the  French  army,  had  transferred  his 
choicest  troops  to  the  east,  and  was  now  in  his  rear.  On  the 
26th,  JfanteufFel  crossed  the  Doubs,  an  1  occupied  St.  Yit,  Qnin- 
gey,  and  Moiichard,  thus  crowding  him  toward  the  Swiss  fron 
tier.  There  was  no  alternative  for  him  except  capitulation,  01 
escape  into  Switzerland,  whore  his  troops  would  be  disarmed  and 
held  as  prisoners.  Between  the  17th  and  the  26th  of  January 
Bourbaki  had  lost  20,000  of  his  men  as  prisoners,  aside  from  the 
killed  and  wounded,  and  besides  about  10,000  previously  cap- 
tured, killed,  and  wounded  in  the  continuous  and  severe  battles 
of  January  13tb-17th.  Frantic  with  his  losses,  and  determined 
not  to  witness  the  culmination  of  these  disasters,  the  fierce  and 
desperate  French  general  attempted  suicide,  bat,  though  severely 
wounded,  he  did  not  succeed  in  taking  his  life;  and  General 
Clinchart,  who  succeeded  him  in  the  command,  could  onlj 
march  the  remainder  over  the  frontier  into  Switzerland,  which 
he  did  on  the  28th  and  29th  of  January.  Eighty  thousand 
French  troops  were  thus  surrendered  to  the  neutral  authorities 
of  Switzerland ;  but  one  division,  under  command  of  General 
Cremer,  managed  to  racape  and  make  their  way  southward. 

"We  have  already  alluded  to  the  final  defeat  and  roul  of  Gen- 
eral Faidherhe's  army  in  the  north  of  France.  That  general, 
after  falling  back  to  Cambrai  and  Arras  before  Manteuffel, 
attempted  to  retrace  his  steps  in  order  to  aid  another  sortie 
■which  had  been  determined  on  by  the  Paris  garrison,  and  threat>- 
ened  the  line  of  La  Fere,  Chauncy,  Noyon,  and  Compiegne. 
He  knew  that  the  German  force  in  his  front  had  been  weakened, 
and  that  General  Manteuffel  had  left  to  General  von  Goeben  the 
task  of  finishing  the  defeat  which  lie  had  himself  begun ;  yet, 
with  his  troops  ■weakened  by  defeat  and  sickness,  and  ■with  the 
knowledge  that  von  Goeber'e  veterans  greatly  outnumbered  his 
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partially-trained  troops,  it  was  a  very  hazardous  and  unwise, 
though  a  very  daring,  act  in  him  to  attempt  to  take  the  offen- 
Bive.  General  Faidherbe  was  really  one  of  the  ablest  and  best 
of  the  French  generals,  and  the  motires  wiiich  he  declarea 
prompted  hira  to  this  bolC  movement  were  undonbtedly  the  true 
ones,  and  reflect  credit  upon  him  both  as  a  soldier  and  a  man. 
The  effort  was,  however,  in  every  respect,  unsaccessfnl.  It  ac- 
complished nothing  in  aid  of  the  Paris  sortie,  which,  as  we  shall 
see,  was,  equally  with  this,  a  failure ;  and  it  only  sacrificed  an 
army  which  under  otlier  circumstances  might  have  rendered 
some  service  to  the  French  canse.  On  the  18tb  of  January, 
when  Faidherbe's  command  had  reached  the  vicinity  of  St. 
Quentin,  von  Goeben  stormed  the  railway  station  of  the  town, 
and,  confronting  him  on  that  and  the  succeeding  day  in  a  very 
severe  battle,  defeated  lum  and  drove  him  out  of  St.  Quentin, 
and  compelled  him  to  fall  back  upon  Cambrai.  The  French  Iobh 
in  killed  and  wounded  was  very  heavy — not  less,  probably,  than 
that  of  the  Germans,  which  was  over  3,000  ;  but  the  French  lost 
also  7,000  unwonnded  and  more  than  2,000  wounded  men  as 
prisoners,  and  six  guns.     General  Faidherbe's  report  is  as  follows : 

"  SiE :  I  have  the  honor  to  forward  you  a  short  report  of  the 
battle  of  St.  Quentin. 

"  Comprehending  the  necessity  of  advancing,  in  order  to 
assist  the  sortie  of  the  Army  of  Paris,  I  proceeded,  on  the  16th 
instant,  toward  the  southeast,  in  order  to  turn  the  army  wiiich 
was  opposed  to  me,  and  to  threaten  the  line  of  La  Fere,  Chaun- 
ey,  Noyon,  and  Compiegne.  I  waa  sure  I  should  draw  upon 
myself  a  crushing  force ;  but  there  are  circumstances  in  which  it 
is  duty  to  sacrifice  one's  self. 

"  It  was  before  St.  Quentin  that  I  threw  myself  against  the 
main  body  of  the  Prussian  troops  coming  from  Rheims,  Lahu, 
La  Fere,  ITam,  Peronne,  Paris,  Amiens,  and  Normandy. 
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"As  I  ioformed  you  in  my  telegram  of  the  20tli  JaQuary, 
tlie  Army  of  the  North,  which  had  given  proofs  of  great  brav- 
ery, completely  maintained  its  positions,  which  were  very  good, 
until  the  evening ;  but  then  the  continual  arrival  of  freeh  troocs 
to  the  enemy,  and  the  exhausted  state  of  our  troops,  rendered  it 
necessary  that  the  order  to  retreat  upon  Cambrai  should  be 
given.  The  corps  of  General  Lecomte  was  ordered  to  take  the 
road  by  Cateau ;  that  of  General  Paulz  d'lvoy,  that  by  Caste- 
let  ;  while  I,  with  the  cavalry,  took  an  intermediate  road  which 
passes  by  Monbrechain. 

"  The  heads  of  two  PruBsian  columns  then  entered  St.  Quen- 
tin,  one  by  the  La  Fere  road  and  the  other  by  the  Paris  road. 

"  The  enemy  commenced  to  collect,  first,  the  wonnded ; 
second,  a  large  number  of  men  who,  under  different  pretexts, 
had  remained  in  the  town  instead  of  being  in  their  places  in  the 
battle;  thu-d,  all  those  imfortunate  men  who,  worn  out  by 
fatigue  and  suffering  irom  hunger,  after  four  days  of  forced 
marches  and  two  days  of  fighting,  were  unable  to  effect  a  re 
treat  of  eleven  leagues  through  the  mud  on  a  cold,  dark  night ; 
fourth,  finally,  some  of  those  brave  soldiers  who  sacrificed  them- 
selves in  the  rear-guard  to  cover  the  retreat.  This  is  the  extent 
of  their  trophies.  They  made  no  prisoners  on  the  field  of  bat- 
tle; and  we  have  brought  back  intact  our  twelve  batteries  of 
division  and  our  three  batteries  of  reserve.  Our  four  divisions 
bemg  reduced  by  six  weeks  of  operation  and  fighting  to  6,000 
or  7,000  men  each,  we  had  but  little  more  than  25,000  combat- 
ants at  the  battle  of  St.  Quentin.  The  First  German  Army, 
having  been  reenforced  by  several  corps,  may  be  estimated  as 
double  the  strength  of  our  forces.  Notwithstanding  this  reverse, 
I  hope  that  the  Army  of  the  North  will  be  able  to  prove,  in  a 
few  days,  that  it  is  not  yet  reduced  to  powerlessness. 

"  Faidhekbe." 
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The  hopu  expressed  in  the  closing  sentences  of  tliis  report 
was  not  destined  to  be  realized.  His  losses  in  killed,  wounded, 
and  prisoners  in  the  battles  before  St.  Quentin,  and  the  subse- 
quent retreat,  proved  to  exceed  15,000;  and  the  retreat  itself 
was  disorderly  and  broken,  and  did  not  cease  till  a  poi-tion  of 
the  panic-stricken  and  wearied  troops  had  reached  Lisle.  Of  the 
50,000  men  who  had  taken  the  field  in  December,  it  wonld  have 
been  difficult,  on  the  25th  of  January,  to  have  rallied  15,000. 

Longwy,  an  important  fortress  rear  the  Belgian  frontier,  had 
been  summoned  to  surrender  early  in  January,  and  refusing,  the 
German  forces  had  commenced  bombarding  it  on  the  18th  of 
January,  and,  after  seven  days'  endurance  of  a  very  severe  fire, 
it  capitulated  on  the  25th,  4,000  prisoners  and  200  guns  being 
taken.  In  the  vicinity  of  Dijon,  the  Garibaldis,  father  and  son, 
with  their  Italian  compatriots  and  the  force  under  the  command 
of  the  younger  Garibaldi — about  80,000  troops  in  all— after  some 
trifling  succesees,  were  nearly  surrounded  by  Prussian  troops, 
and  in  two  or  three  days  more  would  have  been  compelled  to 
surrender. 

On  the  night  of  the  13th  of  January  a  series  of  resolute  sor 
ties,  though  made  by  an  insufficient  number  of  ti'oops  in  each 
case,  was  made  from  Paris,  toward  the  north,  against  Le  Eourget 
and  Drancy,  the  position  of  the  Prussian  Guards,  and  toward  the 
southwest  against  Meudon  and  Clamart,  the  Eleventh  Prussian 
Corps  and  the  Second  Bavarian.  Each  attack  was  promptly 
and  fully  repulsed,  and  the  Prench  in  some  parts  of  the  line  fell 
back  in  disorder. 

On  the  19th  of  January  General  Trochu  led  another  and  the 
last  sortie  against  the  Germans.  His  force  at  this  time  engaged 
was  100,000  men.  The  sortie  was  intended  to  beep  up  the  cour- 
age of  the  people  of  Paris,  and  to  assure  them  that  the  Govern 
ment  was  doing  all  in  its  power.  It  was  also  expec'tcd  to  compel 
the  Germans  to  relimjuish  for  the  time  the  bombardment  ol 
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Taris,  whicli  was  beginning  to  be  troublesome,  tiiougb  oevei 
pushed  witli  any  great  severity,  and  especially  to  prevent  theii 
taking  up  any  new  positions  for  bombardment.  The  Germans 
held  St.  Cloud,  Montretout,  the  heights  of  Buzenvai,  and  Fort 
d'lssy,  which  they  had  silenced  and  occupied  some  days  before. 
General  Troehu  made  the  strong  fortress  of  Mont  Valerien  his 
base,  and  at  daybreak  of  the  19th  the  three  army  corps  nnder 
liis  chief  command  issued  from  the  fort.  The  right,  commanded 
by  Ducrot,  attacked  in  the  direction  of  Rcuil  and  the  heights  of 
La  Jonchere.  The  centre,  under  Bellemare,  took  Montretout, 
part  of  St.  Cloud,  and  the  heights  of  Buzenvai.  The  left,  under 
Vinoy,  went  upon  a  reeonnoissance  toward  the  stone  mill  in 
front  of  Issy. 

At  first,  as  usual,  the  French  troops  met  with  some  success. 
Tlie  German  troops  were  taken  by  surprise  and  driven  out  of 
Montretout ;  the  other  two  corps  were  repulsed  from  the  first. 
But  as  soon  as  the  magnitude  of  the  sortie  was  discovered,  the 
Crown-Prince  Fnedrich  Wilhelm  took  command,  and,  the  Pms- 
sian  batteries  being  brought  to  bear  on  the  French,  soon  checked 
the  ardor  of  their  advance,  and  presently  forced  them  to  retreat. 
Kotwithstanding  the  formidable  army  of  French  troops,  the 
attack  was  very  feebly  sustained,  and  in  the  evening  Montretout 
was  retaken  by  the  Germans,  and  no  resistance  was  made  by  the 
French.  The  German  losses  in  this  sortie  were  39  otticcrs  and 
616  men  killed  and  wounded.  The  French  losses  were  about 
6,000  men,  over  1,000  dead  being  found  on  the  field,  and  almost 
300  being  taken  prisoners.  On  the  20th,  General  Troehu  sent  a 
message  to  ask  a  forty-eight  hours'  truce  to  bury  the  dead,  but 
was  refused  unless  he  would  make  a  written  application.  Per 
mission  was  given,  however,  to  remove  the  wounded.  The  fail- 
ure of  this  sortie  caused  great  discouragement  in  Paris,  and  led 
to  the  removal  of  Troehu  from  the  command  of  the  city,  which 
ivas  assigned  to  General  Le  Flo. 
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Meantime,  tike  bomtardiuent  of  the  eonthdm.  portion  of  the 
idty  was  increasing  in  severity,  and  the  losses  of  life  and  the 
destruction  of  property  in  that  section  were  daily  becoming 
more  serious.  ScToral  hundreds  of  citizens,  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  them  women  and  ehildreti,  were  either  killed  or  wounded 
by  the  shells,  -which  fell  very  thickly  in  that  portion  of  Paris. 

The  outlook  was  becoming  increasingly  dark  and  gloomy. 
Nowhere  on  French  soil  were  the  arms  of  France  successful ;  or, 
if  there  was  a  temporary  success,  it  was  speedily  followed  by  a 
disaster  so  complete  and  overwhelming  that  the  memory  of  the 
trifling  good-fortune  was  obhterated  from  the  minds  of  the  peo- 
pla  The  War  Minister,  M.  Gambetta,  had  attempted  to  keep 
up  the  courage  of  the  people  by  bulletins  of  victories  whose  ori- 
gui  was  wildly  in  his  own  fertile  brain,  or  which,  at  the  best, 
were  mere  skirmishes;  while  of  the  heavy  disasters  which  fol- 
lowed he  made  no  report.  The  Army  of  the  Loire  was  divided, 
and  both  sections  were  broken,  defeated,  routed,  and  entirely 
demoralized  ;  the  portion  under  command  of  General  de  Chauzy, 
though  still  numerically  the  strongest  of  the  French  armies  out- 
side of  Paris,  had  been  so  thoroughly  beaten  and  dispirited,  that 
its  commander  did  not  dare  to  risk  another  battle  with  it,  and  it 
had  lain  at  Laval  for  two  weeks,  a  mob  rather  than  an  ai-my. 
There  could  bo  no  hope  of  relief  to  beleaguered  Paris  from  thai 
BOuroe,  though  there  was  said  to  be  100,000  men  on  its  rolls. 
The  other  half  of  the  Army  of  the  Loire,  subsequently  the  mag- 
nificent Army  of  the  East,  commanded  by  General  Bourbaki, 
was  in  rapid  and  disorderly  retreat,  with  the  stern  and  resolute 
von  Werder  in  close  pursuit,  and  MauteufFel  on  its  right  flank, 
pressing  it  constantly  nearer  and  nearer  tlie  Swiss  border;  its 
general  sick  of  life,  and  desperate  from  his  misfortunes,  seeking 
an  escape  h:om  his  troubles  by  attempted  suicide,  and  his  suc- 
cessor completing  the  tragedy,  by  a  surrender  of  a  third  of 
France's  great  armies  to  the  neutral  Swiss. 
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Tlie  patriot-hevo  Garibaldi,  -whose  love  of  liberty  was  so  in 
tense  that  ho  worshipped  even  the  najiie  of  a  EepubHc,  and  who, 
despite  his  age,  his  inflrmities,  and  his  still  bleeding  wounds,  had 
come  with  his  noble  sons  and  his  trusty  Italian  compatriots  to 
fight  the  battles  of  a  nominally  free  Government,  had  found  hia 
way  hedged  up  by  all  conceivable  difficulties,  and,  though  he 
persevered  in  his  struggle  against  the  Germans,  felt  that 
the  cause  for  which  he  was  contending  was  hopeless;  and, 
after  perilling  his  own  life  and  the  lives  of  his  comrades  with- 
out result,  was  at  length  compelled  to  withdraw  to  his  own 
home. 

The  gallant  Faidherbe,  after  contending  for  months  against  a 
greatly  superior  force,  and  nndertating,  with  a  daring  which 
fitrongly  reminds  us  of  the  days  of  chivalry,  to  advance  toward 
Paris  in  the  face  of  dangers,  which  made  the  attempt  the  most 
forlorn  of  "  forlorn  hopes,"  was  driven  bach  in  disorder  and  dis- 
may almost  to  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic. 

The  schools  of  instruction  for  new  soldiers  had  nominally 
250,000  men  in  them— really,  perhaps,  half  that  number;  but 
Jiey  were  the  rawest  of  raw  recruits,  unacquainted  with  the  use 
of  fire-arms,  and  so  verdant  that  a  dozen  German  Uhlans  would 
chase  a  thousand  of  them.  The  conscription  for  1871  could  be 
called  out,  but  the  people  were  sick  of  war,  and  there  wm  not 
power  enough  in  the  Government  of  National  Defense  to  compel 
.them  to  come  into  the  service. 

In  Paris  matters  were  approaching  a  crisis.  The  population 
had  borne  the  trials  and  sufferings  of  a  state  of  siege  better  than 
conld  have  been  expected.  They  were  for  the  most  part  a  peo- 
ple fruitful  in  resources ;  and  so,  when  beef  gave  out  and  mut- 
ton was  not  to  be  had,  they  took  to  horse-steaks,  mule-roasts,  and 
asinine  cutlets,  without  serious  grumbhng.  "When  even  these 
became  too  high  for  the  consumption  of  the  poor,  the  flesh  of 
dogs  and  cats,  and  even  rats,  was  prepared  into  toothsome  dishes 
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The  wild  beasts  of  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  fuinisbtd  an  addi 
tiunal  supply  for  their  lean  larders  ;  and  birds  of  all  sorts,  from 
tlio  pigeons  of  the  streets  to  the  sparrows  which  abounded  on  the 
liouse-tops,  became  recognized  game  even  on  the  tables  of  tha 
wealthy.  Bread,  the  great  article  of  food  with  the  French,  had 
deteriorated  greatly  in  quality,  and  this  caused  more  grumbling 
than  the  meat-famine.  For  the  bread  of  Paris,  usuaUy  prover- 
bial for  its  excellence,  there  had  been  substituted,  perforce,  a  vile 
compound  of  wheat,  rye,  oatmeal,  and  the  poorest  quality  of 
rice,  the  last  three  ingredients  predominating;  and  the  bread 
was  black,  heavy,  and  unwholesome.  , 

Under  this  famine  of  bread  and  meat  the  sickness  of  the  city 
had  greatly  increased ;  small-pox,  typhus  and  typhoid  fevers,  and 
the  asthenic  diseases  induced  by  famine,  cold,  insuf&cient  fuel 
and  clothing,  and  depression  of  spirits,  had  a  notable  increase. 
The  deaths,  toward  the  last,  reached  nearly  or  quite  3,000  per 
ipeek,  and,  as  usual  under  such  circumstances,  httle  children 
were  the  largest  sufferers.  The  morals  of  the  city,  never  very 
high,  had  not  improved  under  the  state  of  siege,  yet  the  depre- 
ciation was  rather  in  the  general  moral  tone  of  the  community 
than  in  acts  of  outbreaking  crime  and  violence.  There  are,  how- 
ever, in  Paris,  at  all  times  a  very  considerable  body  of  lawless 
people  who  would  delight  in  nothing  so  much  as  the  reign  of 
anarchy  and  terror ;  and  there  is  hardly  anything  in  this  world 
more  terrible  and  destmctive  than  a  Parisian  mob.  This  class 
had  been  kept  under  for  some  months,  but  now  there  were  not 
wanthig  evidences  that  it  was  likely  to  make  itself  heard  and 
felt.  The  clamor  which,  after  the  failure  of  the  sortie  of  the 
19th  of  January,  1871,  compelled  Trocbu'a  resignation,  was 
largely  instigated  by  this  class ;  and  if  they  once  gained  tha 
ascendancy,  the  scenes  of  the  French  Revolution  would  be  re- 
enacted  with  all  the  diabolical  additions  of  cruelty  and  1 
nesa  which  their  depraved  imaginations  could  invent. 
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llironghont  northern,  eastern,  and  ceotral  France  tliere  wai 
universal  ruin  and  disaster.  The  French  peasants,  whose  means 
of  living  are  never  much  in  advance  of  their  actual  necesBitiea. 
had  been  unable  to  gather  fullj  their  crops,  which  this  year 
were  but  scanty,  and  had  been  plundered  of  everjtliing  they 
had  reserved,  either  by  their  own  soldiers  or  by  the  German 
Uhlans,  aud,  in  the  midst  of  an  uncommonly  severe  winter,  they 
were  starving. 

There  was  no  room  to  hope  for  any  military  success  which 
would  justify  any  further  continuance  of  the  war. 

It  was  probably  as  much  from  the  conviction  of  the  dangers 
which  menaced  France  from  within  her  capital,  as  from  the  coq- 
Bciousness  of  the  utter  hopelessness  of  any  good  result  from  the 
contiunance  of  the  struggle,  that  Jules  Favre,  the  wisest,  ablest, 
and  coolest  of  the  members  of  the  Government  of  National 
Defenae,  for  the  third  time  during  tlie  war,  sought  an  interview 
with  Count  von  Eismarck,  to  solicit  an  armistice,  with  a  view  to 
the  organization  of  a  Government  which  might  be  duly  empow- 
ei-ed  to  treat  for  peace. 

M.  Favre  held  a  conference  with  Count  von  Bismarck  on 
the  24th  of  January,  before  the  crisis  had  fully  come,  although 
it  was  evidently  fast  approaching.  In  his  previous  interviews 
with  the  PruBsiam  Premier,  M.  Favre  had  been  unwilling  to  con- 
sider the  subject  of  yielding  any  territory  or  surrendering  any 
fortress;  but  times  had  changed  very  greatly  within  two  or 
three  months.  In  November,  1870,  though  somewhat  crippled, 
the  French  nation  was  yet  unconquered ;  its  armies  were  strong 
m  numbers,  well-equipped,  and,  though  not  well -disciplined, 
they  were  capable  of  mating  a  good  fight ;  Paris  was  yet  strong, 
and  famine,  though  not  far  off,  had  not  yet  crushed  the  spirit  of 
its  people.  Now,  there  was  no  power  of  further  effectual  resist- 
ance. Paris  was  subdued  by  famine ;  the  armies  of  the  prov- 
mces  were  defeated,  routed,  demoralized,  and  many  of  them 
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prisoners  ;  all  France,  in  tlie  depth  of  its  suffering  and  sorrow, 
was  praying  for  peace — all,  except  the  Eed  Eepublicans,  who 
babbled  about  eternal  resistance,  the  assassination  of  kings  and 
princes,  and  other  measures  of  like  character  for  maintaining  the 
war,  but  who  had  no  feasible  plans  to  offer,  and  were  only  pow- 
erful in  schemes  of  mischief. 

There  was,  of  course,  some  difficulty  in  arranging  terms  foT 
an  armistice  which  would  be  acceptable  to  Germany  without  too 
deeply  wounding  French  sensitiveness.  It  was  not  in  human 
nature  to  forget  the  cruel  arrogance  with  which  the  first  Napo- 
leon, after  the  battle  of  Jena,  bad  dictated  the  havsiiest  of  terms 
to  the  Prassian  king  at  Tilsit ;  yet  it  must  be  acknowledged  that, 
with  France  entirely  at  his  mercy,  the  German  statesman  was 
quite  as  magnanimous  as  could  be  expected.  The  agreement  for 
an  armistice  was  signed  January  28th,  and  we  are  indebted  fo 
the  Emperor  "Wilhelm  for  a  brief  but  accurate  summary  of  its 
terms.     His  telegram  to  the  Empress  was  as  follows : 

"  Vkrsaillks,  2  r.  «.,  Siindij,  Jaouiiry  2Bth. 

"  Last  night  an  armistice  for  three  weeks  was  signed.  Tlio 
Regulars  and  Mobiles  are  to  be  confined  in  Paris  as  prisoners  of 
war.  The  National  Guard  will  undertake  the  maintenance  of 
order.  We  occupy  all  the  forts.  Paris  remains  invested,  but 
will  be  allowed  to  revictual  as  soon  as  arms  are  surrendered. 

"  The  National  Assembly  is  to  be  summoned  to  meet  at  Bor- 
deaux in  a  fortnight.  All  the  ai-mies  in  the  field  will  retain  their 
respective  positions,  the  ground  between  opposing  lines  to  be 
nentral," 

The  armistice  covered  land  and  sea  (excepting  only  the  De- 
partment of  the  Jura,  where  Bourbaki  then  was),  and  was  to 
empire  at  noon  of  February  19th.  As  we  have  already  stated, 
Bourbaki's  army  within  a  day  or  two  crossed  the  frontier  into 
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Switzerland,  and  surrendered  tliemselves  as  prisoners  of  war 
The  line  of  division  between  the  German  and  French  forces  sepa- 
rated into  two  portions  the  Departments  of  Calvados  and  Orne. 
The  Germans  held  the  Departments  of  the  Sarthe,  Indre-et 
Loire,  Loire-et-Cher,  Loiret,  and  Yonne.  At  Paris  the  Gerniana 
hold  all  the  forts,  and  the  Parisians  retained  command  of  tlie 
eity  wall,  but  it  was  dismantled,  the  gun-carriages  being  taken 
away.  At  the  same  time,  heavy  guns  were  moved  into  the 
forts,  to  make  sure  that  the  Paris  population  did  not  take  the 
taw  into  its  own  hands,  "Within  four  days  postal  communication 
was  opened,  and  the  supply  of  food  began  to  come  into  the  city, 
the  German  army  supplying  the  people  and  garrison  for  the  first 
two  or  three  days  from  its  own  rations.  The  city  paid  a  contri- 
bution of  53,000,000  francs— equal  to  $10,600,000-'to  the  eon- 
(]nerora. 

By  this  armistice,  and  the  surrenders  which  accompanied  it, 
the  number  of  Fi-ench  soldiers  who  were  prisoners  of  war  was 
increased  to  more  than  700,000,  aside  from  nearly  or  quite 
250,000  who  had  died  in  the  field  of  battle,  or  from  sickness  or 
wounds.  Of  these  700,000,  a  very  large  number  would  not  live 
to  return.  When  we  add  to  these  losses  of  fighting  men  the 
very  large  number  of  German  artisans  driven  out  of  France  at 
the  beginning  of  the  war,  and  the  population  of  the  ceded  prov- 
inces, we  shall  find  that  France  had  decreased  in  inhabitants 
materially  since  its  quinquennial  census  of  1866. 

The  meeting  of  the  National  Assembly  at  Bordeaux  was 
fixed  for  February  15th — a  date  which  necessitated  an  extension 
of  the  armistice,  which  was  granted,  eventually,  to  the  1st  of 
March.  At  first  the  decree  of  Gambetta,  which  disqualified  for 
election  to  the  Assembly  members  of  families  reigning  over 
France  since  1789,  all  persons  who  had  acted  as  Imperial  offi<!ial 
aandidates  in  past  elections,  held  office  as  Ministers,  Senators,  oi 
Oonncillora  of  State  under  the  Empire,  and  Prefects  who  had 
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accepted  ofSce  between  the  2d  of  December,  1851,  and  t/ic  4th 
o!'  September,  1870,.  seemed  likely  to  thwart  the  design  of  the 
armistice.  It  waa  his  design,  by  this  extremely  injudicious  de- 
cree, to  keep  out  of  the  National  Assembly  all  the  Bourbons  and 
Orleanists  and  their  adliereiiW,  and  every  one  who,  by  having 
received  office  from  Louis  Napoleon,  might  be  supposed  to  syni- 
[lathize  with  him.  The  effect  of  this  decree  would  have  been  tc 
array  all  classes  of  monarchists  against  the  Eepublieans,  wlic 
were  not  at  any  time  a  majority  in  the  nation.  Count  von  Bir- 
marck  at  once  protested  against  it  as  unjust,  and  preventing  a 
free  exprrasion  of  the  opinion  of  the  nation,  and  demanded,  aa 
jireferable,  the  re-assembling  of  the  Corps  Legislatif,  which  had 
been  irregularly  dissolved  on  the  4tli  of  September.  Jules 
Favre  and  his  associates  of  the  Paris  portion  of  the  Government 
of  National  Defense  repudiated  Gambetta's  decree  at  once,  and 
declared  that  tlie  elections  should  be  free.;  bnt  Gambetta  defend- 
ed it  very  warmly,  and  indulged  in  language  toward  the  Ger- 
man Premier,  in  relation  to  his  snpposed  desire  for  the  reinstate- 
ment of  louis  Napoleon,  which  was,  to  say  the  least,  in  the 
worst  possible  taste.  The  power  of  tlie  French  "War  Minister 
was  gone,  however,  and  MM.  Favre,  Pelletan,  Gamier,  Pages, 
and  Emmanuel  Arago,  repairing  to  Bordeaux  on  the  7th  of  Feb- 
ruary, issued  immediately  an  order  by  telegraph  to  the  Prefects 
of  all  the  Departments  of  France,  annnlJing  Gaiiibetta's  decree 
as  incompatible  with  the  principle  of  universal  suffrage.  They 
also  removed  Gambetta  from  his  petition  as  Minister  of  "War, 
though  they  could  not  turn  him  out  of  the  Cabinet. 

The  elections  proceeded  with  great  activity  from  this  time, 
and,  though  the  effect  of  the  first  promulgation  of  Gambetta'a 
decree  had  been  unfavorable,  the  political  complexion  of  the 
National  Assembly  was  undecided,  none  of  the  five  or  six  par- 
ties having  a  majoiity  of  the  700  votes  of  the  Assembly.  The 
Orleanists  were  somewhat  the  most  numerous,  and  next,  per 
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haps,  the  Bonapartiats ;  the  moderate  Eepublieans  numbered! 
about  IfiO  ;  and  there  were  smaller  factions  of  the  adherents  ta 
the  Bourbons  of  the  elder  branch,  the  Bed  Republicane,  and  the 
Constitutional  monarchists,  who  had  no  particular  fancy  for  any 
of  the  Imperial  or  Royal  aspirants  of  Bourbon,  Orleans,  or  Bo 
naparte  stock. 

At  a  preliminary  session  of  the  Assembly  held  on  the  13tt 
of  Febrnaiy,  for  tlie  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  probable  com- 
plexion  of  the  Assembly,  and  taking  some  measures  toward  an 
early  organization,  Jules  Favre,  for  himself  and  his  associates, 
resigned  the  powers  confided  to  them  as  the  Government  ol 
National  Defense,  the  resignation  to  take  effect  as  soon  as  a  Pro 
visional  Government  could  be  organized. 

At  the  first  regular  session  of  the  Assembly,  M.  Grlvy,  a 
moderate  Eepublican,  though  witii  some  monarehical  leanings 
but  a  man  of  high  character,  was  elected  President  of  the  As 
sembly,  receiving  519  out  ot  538  votes. 

On  the  I7th,  M.  Adolphe  Tliiera,  well  known  as  one  of  tlie 
ablest  of  French  statesmen,  an  earnest  Royalist  and  adhei-ent  to 
the  House  of  Orleans,  and  Premier  of  Louis  Philippe,  was  clio 
sen  Provisional  President  of  the  Republic,  with  power  to  select 
his  own  Ministers.  On  the  19th,  he  announced  as  his  Cabinet 
the  following: 

JnLEB  DuFADRE,  Minister  of  Justice. 
JcLEs  Favee,  Minister  of  Foreij^n  Affahs. 
Ernest  FiCARn,  Minister  of  the  Interior. 
Jules  SraiON,  Minister  of  Public  Instmction. 
Felix  Lambeecht,  Minister  of  Commerce. 
General  Le  Flo,  Minister  of  "War. 
Admiral  Pothuan,  Minister  of  the  Marine. 
Locis  Joseph  BnFFErr,  Minister  of  Finance,  and  President 
)f  the  Council. 

A  committee  of  ftfteen,  with  which  President  Thiers,  M, 
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Favro,  and  M.  Picard,  of  his  Cabinet,  were  associated,  was  ap 
j)uiiitcd  b^  the  Aaseinbly  the  tainc  day,  and  proceeded,  on  tlie 
20th,  to  Versailles,  and  entered  upon  the  negotiations  for  peace. 
The  discussions  upon  this  subject  with  the  German  Commission-  - 
ei'S  were  very  eaniest,  and  many  propositions  and  counter-propo- 
flitions  were  made.  Tlie  British  Government  used  its  influence 
to  induce  Gurmany  to  require  a  smaller  amount  of  indemnity 
than  was  at  fii-at  demanded,  and  it  was  said  to  have  been 
through  their  influence  that  it  was  reduced  from  six  milliards 
of  francs,  ec[ual  to  $1,300,000,000,  to  five  niilliarda  of  francs,  or 
11,000,000,000.  Germany  demanded  tlio  possession  of  Belfort, 
whicii  had  suiTendered  al'ter  the  proclamation  of  the  annistice ; 
but  this  France  was  unwilling  to  give  up.  The  terms  finally 
settled  upon  and  announced  by  President  Thiers  to  the  National 
Assembly  at  Bordeaux,  February  28th,  as  having  been  agreed 
Upon  by  the  Commissionei'S  on  the  26th  of  that  month,  were  as 
olloivs : 

"  France  cedes  one-fiftli  of  LoiTaine,  including  Metz  and 
Thionville,  and  all  of  Alsace  except  Belfort,  and  pays  an  indem- 
nity of  five  milliards  of  francs — one  milliard  this  year,  and  tlie 
remainder  in  1873  and  1873.  Tlie  fortified  cities  of  Lun6ville, 
Nancy,  and  Belfort  are  left  to  France.  Longwy,  Thionville, 
Metz,  and  Saarreboiirg  go  to  Gei-many.  The  German  troops  will 
gradually  withdraw  from  French  territory  as  the  payments  are 
made.  The  armistice  is  prolonged  to  the  13th  of  March  ;  and, 
last  of  all,  the  Germans  are  to  enter  Paris.  T!ie  Champagne 
country  will  bo  held  by  50,000  Germans,  with  Prince  Friedrich 
Karl  as  Governor,  until  the  indemnity  is  paid." 

This  preliminary  treaty,  as  it  was  called,  was  ratified  by  the 
National  Assembly  on  the  1st  of  March  by  a  vote  of  546  yeai! 
against  107  nays.     The  Red  Eepublicans,  and  some  of  the  moiT 
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moderate  ones,  voted  against  it,  on  the  ground  that  there  should 
be  no  cesBion  of  French  territory. 

The  following  detailed  description  of  the  lines  laid  down  in 
this  preliminary  treaty  was  subsequently  published  : 

"  The  line  of  demarcation  between  France  and  Germany,  as 
At  first  proposed,  is  retained,  with  one  exception.  It  commencca 
in  the  northwestern  frontier  at  the  Canton  of  Cattenom,  in  the 
Department  of  the  Moselle ;  runs  thence  to  Thionville,  Briery, 
and  Gorze  ;  skirts  the  southwestern  and  southern  boundaries  of 
the  arrondissement  of  Metz  ;  thence  proceeds  in  a  direct  line  to 
Chateau-Salins,  and  at  Pettoucourt,  in  that  arrondissement,  turns 
and  follows  the  crest  of  the  mountains  between  the  valleys  of 
the  rivers  Seille  and  Vezouze,  in  the  Department  of  Muerthe,  to 
the  Caafcon  of  Schirmeck,  in  the  northwestern  corner  of  the 
Department  of  the  Vosges ;  tlience  it  runs  to  Saales,  divid- 
ing that  commune,  and,  alter  that,  coincides  with  the  western 
frontiers  of  the  Upper  and  Lower  Rhine  Depai'tments,  until  it 
reaches  the  Canton  of  Belfort;  tlienee  it  passes  diagonally  to 
the  Canton  of  Delle,  and  then  terminates  by  reaching  the  Swiss 
frontier. 

"  An  alteration  made  at  the  last  moment  in  these  boundaries 
gives  Belfort  to  France,  and  cedes  additional  territory  around 
Metz  to  Germany. 

"  Germany  is  to  possess  her  acfiuisitions  from  France  in  per- 
petuity. 

"It  is  agreed  that,  as  soon  as  the  preliminaries  are  ratified, 
the  Gernjans  shall  evacuate  the  Departments  of  Calvados,  Arne, 
Gortlie,  Eure-et-Loire,  LoJrct,  Loire-et-Cher,  Indre-et-Loir,  and 
Tonne,  and  all  territory  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine.  The 
French  troops  will  retire  behind  the  river  Loire  until  peace  is 
finally  declared,  except  from  Paris  and  other  strongholdfl, 

"After  the  payment  ot  two  milliards  of  francs  the  Germain 
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will  occupy  only  the  Departments  of  Marne,  Ardennes,  Hant 
Marne.  Meuse,  Vosges,  Meurthc,  and  the  fortress  of  Eelfort. 

"  Gei'Kiany  will  be  open  to  accept  suitable  financial  instead 
ii  territorial  guarantees  for  the  payment  of  the  war  indeni 
iiity." 

An  attempt  was  made  bj  M.  Conte,  a  foi'mor  private  secre- 
tary of  Louis  Napoleon,  who  was  a  memhor  of  the  National 
Aeeemhly,  on  the  day  of  the  ratification  of  this  treaty,  to  justify 
the  action  of  the  Emperor,  This  occasioned  some  commotion, 
but  led  to  the  introduction,  hy  M.  Targe,  of  a  resolution  decree- 
ing the  fall  of  the  Empire,  and  stigmatizing  Louis  Napoleon  aa 
the  author  of  the  misfortunes  of  France.  Tliis  was  passed  by 
^'iclamation,  no  voices  being  heard  in  the  negative. 

The  Germans  were  very  moderate  in  their  claims  in  regard 
to  entering  Paiis.  But  30,000  troops  were  permitted  to  ga 
within  the  walls,  and  these  were  ordered  to  confine  themselves 
to  a  triangular  section  of  the  city,  of  which  the  Seine  formed 
the  east  side,  the  enceinte  from  Point  du  Jour  to  Porte  des 
Ternes  the  west  side ;  while  the  Fanbourg  St.  HonoriJ  and  the 
Avenue  des  Tcrncs  from  the  Kuc  Koyal  to  the  encemte,  the  north 
side  or  base.  It  included  the  Are  de  IVioTuphe,  in  which  the 
first  Napoleon  had  long  ago  inscribed  Lis  boast,  now  strikingly 
falsified  :  "  At  the  approach  of  the  Conqueror,  the  German 
Empire  has  come  to  an  end," 

There  were  some  slight  disturbances,  and  the  Paris  mobs 
seemed  determined  to  wreak  tlie  vengeance  which  they  dared 
not  visit  on  the  German  troops,  upon  the  French  police,  trades- 
men, and  guides,  who  showed  any  civility  to  the  Germans  ;  but 
thanks  to  their  wholesome  terror  of  the  invaders,  and  to  the 
careful  arrangements  made  by  (icnoral  d'Aurelles  de  Paladiues, 
who  commanded  the  National  Guai-d  of  Paris,  there  were  no 
serious  outbreaks  of  violence.     On  the  3d  of  March  the  German 
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troops  marched  (juietly  out  of  the  city,  and  were  presently  on 

their  route  homeward. 

The  iirellniinary  treaty  was  formally  ratiHed  by  the  Eiuperoi 

Wilhelm  at  Versailles  on  the  3d  of  March,  and  was  annoimced 

to  the  Empress  in  the  following  despatch,  which  was  received 

with  great  demonstrations  of  joy  in  Berlin  : 

"  Tersiillcs,  Msroh  3 
"  I  have  just  ratified  tlie  conditions  of  peace,  which  the  Bor- 
deaax  Assembly  have  accepted.  Thus  far  the  work  is  complete 
which  was  through  seven  months  of  battles  to  be  achieved, 
thanks  to  the  valor,  devotion,  and  endurance  of  our  incom 
parable  army,  and  the  sacrifices  of  the  whole  Fathei'land.  The 
Lord  of  Hosts  lias  everywhere  visibly  blessed  our  enterprises, 
and  by  His  mercy  has  permitted  an  honorable  peace.  To  Him 
be  the  honor !  to  the  Fatherland  the  tlianks. 

"  WlLnELM." 


On  the  4th  of  March  the  Emperor  reviewed  100,000  of  his 
troops  in  the  Eois  de  Eoulogne,  Prince  Friedrich  Karl,  General 
(since  Field  Marshal)  Count  Von  Moltke,  and  Prince  Bismarck 
being  present.  The  emperor  set  out  for  Berlin  on  the  12th  of 
March,  but  did  not  arrive  at  his  capital  till  the  15th  of  the 
month,  when  he  was  received  with  great  rejoicing.  Strong  gar- 
risons -were  left  in  tlie  forts  on  the  east  of  Paris,  and  the  army  of 
occupation  held  the  other  positions  named  in  the  preliminary 
treaty  of  peace.  The  remainder  of  the  German  army  commenced 
their  homeward  march  between  the  6th  and  20th  of  March. 

This  treaty,  which  concluded  the  war,  was,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, only  &  prehminary  one ;  there  were  still  many  details  to 
be  settled,  many  difficulties  to  be  overcome,  and  commissioners 
were  named  on  both  sides  to  negotiate  a  final  treaty.  The 
French  commissioners  were,  M.  Jules  Favre,  M.  Pouyer-Quartier, 
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and  M.  C,  de  Goulard ;  the  German,  Prinoe  Eisraarck  and  tlio 
Councillor  Aniim.  The  place  first  assigned  for  the  uegotiatiuu 
of  the  treaty  was  the  neutral  city  of  Bniasels,  but  in  consequence 
of  the  insurrection  in  Paris  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  adjourn 
to  Frankfort-on-the-Main.  The  disturbed  condition  of  France, 
which  excited  doutts  concerning  the  stability  of  the  French 
government,  the  insurrection  in  Paris,  which  delayed  tlie  pay- 
ment of  the  first  instalment  of  the  indemnity  beyond  the  time 
specified  in  the  preliminarj-  treaty,  and  the  desirableness  of  mak- 
ing some  change  in  tlie  boundaries  as  at  first  laid  down,  together 
with  the  fii-miiess  and  etei'nness  of  Prince  Bismarck,  protracted 
the  negotiation  of  the  treaty,  and  it  was  not  completed  and  signed 
until  the  lOth  of  May,  1811* 

Tkeatt  of  Peace. 

Abticlb  I.  The  distance  from  the  city  of  Belfort  to  tlie  line  of  the  fron- 
tier, Hs  it  was  at  firgt  proposed  at  the  time  of  the  negotiations  at  Versaillea,  and 
as  it  is  found  marked  upon  the  map  annexed  to  the  instrument  ratified  at  the 
preliminary  treaty  of  peace  of  the  26th  of  February,  is  considered  as  indi- 
cating the  measure  of  the  radius  which,  in  viitue  of  the  clause  relatiye  thereto 
in  the  first  article  of  the  preliminariea,  should  rematn  to  France  with  the  city 
and  fortifications  of  Belfort. 

The  German  QoTemment  is  disposed  to  enlarge  this  radins  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  shall  compreliend  the  Cantons  of  Belfort,  Delle,  and  Giromagny,  as 
well  89  the  weatem  pai-t  of  the  Canton  of  Fontaine,  west  of  a  line  drawn 
from  the  point  where  the  canal  from  ths  UhSne  to  the  Rhine  leaves  tlie  Can- 
ton of  Deile,  at  the  south  of  the  ChSteau  of  Montreux,  up  to  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  Canton  between  Bourg  and  F^lon,  where  this  line  joins  the 
eastern  boundary  of  the  Canton  of  Giromagny. 

The  German  Government  meanwhile  only  cedes  the  territories  indicated 
above  upon  the  condition  that  the  French  Republic,  on  its  side,  shall  consent 
to  a  rectification  of  its  frontier  along  the  western  limits  of  the  Cantons  of 
Catenom  and  of  Thionville,  such  as  shall  leave  to  Germany  the  lands  to  tlia 
east  of  a  line  starting  from  the  frontier  of  Lusemhout^,  between  Hussigny 
and  Redii^n,  leaving  to  France  the  villages  of  Thil  and  Villerupt,  extend- 
ing between  Erronville  and  Anmetz,  between  BeuviUiers  and  Boulange,  be- 
tween Bricux  and  Lomeringen,  and  joining  the  old  line  of  the  frontier  between 
Avril  and  Meyeuvre. 

•  This  treaty,  which  has  not  hitherto  appeared  in  English,  is  tiaoalated  from 
the  official  French  text  espresaly  for  this  history. 
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Tli:  International  Commission  provided  for  in  the  first  article  of  the  pre- 
liiniiiary  treaty  shall,  immediately  after  the  exchange  of  ratifications  of  the 
present  treaty,  return  to  this  region  to  execute  tlie  labors  imposed  upon  it,  and 
to  make  a  drawing  of  the  new  frontier  in  conformity  with  the  preceding  data. 

AiiT.  2.  French  subjects,  natives  of  tlio  ceded  territories  and  actually  I'L'sid 
ing  in  tlicm,  who  may  desire  to  preserve  their  French  nationality,  shall  enjoy, 
lip  to  October  1  187'  the  right  provided  they  make  a  previous  declaration 
beforeacompettnt  uth  nty  fre  ving  their  domicile  into  France  and  estab- 
lishing it  tiier  el  tl  n  ht  h  U  t  he  aEEected  by  the  law  of  military 
service,  their  d  ti  f  Fr  n  h  ti  nship  being  maintained.  They  shall 
be  free  to  rota      th  ir  1     d   I  est  t       t  ated  in  the  tenitory  annexed  to  Ger- 

No  inhabitant  of  the  ceded  territories  shall  be  prosecuted,  disquieted,  or 
annoyed,  eitlier  in  his  person  or  his  goods,  in  consequence  of  any  political  or 
military  acts  committed  by  him  dming  the  war. 

Art.  3.  The  French  Government  will  deliver  to  the  German  Government  the 
archives,  documents,  and  registers'  appertaining  to  the  civil,  military,  and  judi- 
cial administration  of  the  ceded  territories. 

If  any  of  those  titles  have  been  removed,  they  will  be  restored  by  the  French 
Government  on  the  demand  of  the  German  Government. 

Akt.  4,  The  French  Government  will  deliver  to  thi-  Government  of  the 
Empire  of  Germany,  ivithin  six  months  from  the  date  of  the  ratiflcation  of 
this  treaty — • 

1.  The  amomit  ot  the  sums  deposited  by  the  departmenN,  the  communes, 
and  the  public  establishments  of  the  ceded  temtones. 

3.  The  amount  of  premiums  for  enrolment  oi  substitution  appertaining  to 
native  soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  ceded  territories,  who  shall  prefer  a  German 
nationality. 

3.  The  amount  of  lionds  of  the  officers  of  the  State, 

4.  The  amount  of  the  sums  deposited  pending  judidal  decisions  in  conse- 
quence of  measures  taken  by  the  administrative  or  judicial  authorities  in  thu 
ceded  territories. 

Art.  5.  The  two  nations  shall  enjoyequal  privileges  in  Ihatwhich  conceiiw 
the  navigation  of  the  Moselle,  the  canal  from  the  Mame  to  the  Rliine,  the 
canal  fi'om  the  Rlione  to  the  Rhine,  the  canal  of  the  Sarre,  and  the  navigable 
waters  communicating  with  these  routes  of  navigation.  The  right  of  rafting 
shall  be  maintuined- 

Akt.  0.  The  high  parties  contracting,  being  of  the  opinion  that  ine  dio- 
cesan boundaries  of  the  territories  ceded  to  the  German  Empire  should  coin- 
cide witli  the  new  frontier  determined  by  the  first  article  above,  will  act  in 
concert  after  the  ratification  of  this  treaty,  witliout  delay,  upon  measures  to  be 
agreed  upon  for  this  puri)ose. 

Those  communities  which  appertain  cither  to  the  Reformed  Church  or  to 
the  Augsburg  Confession,  established  upon  the  territories  ceded  by  France, 
will  cea.se  to  be  dependent  upon  then'  French  ecclesiastical  authoritiea.     Tht 
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communities  of  tlie  Hiurch  of  the  Confession  of  Augsliurg  -H-ill  cease  to  U 
dependent  upon  tlie  Superior  Consistory  and  Director  sitting  at  Strasbou!^. 

Tlie  Israelite  communities  of  the  territories  situated  to  the  east  of  the  new 
f  I  ontier  wiU  no  longer  be  dependent  upon  the  Israelite  Central  Consistory  sitting 
at  Paris.  . 

Art.  7.  Tlie  payment  of  five  hundred  millions  of  franca  will  be  made  in 
thirty  days  after  the  re-eBtablishment  of  the  authority  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment in  the  dty  of  Paris.  One  thousand  million  francs  will  be  paid  during 
tlie  current  year,  and  five  hundred  millions  morp  on  the  1st  of  May,  1873. 
The  last  three  thousand  millions  remain  payable  on  the  3d  of  March,  1874,  ai 
was  stipulated  in  the  prolimmary  treaty  of  peace.  Beginning  with  the  2d  of 
March  of  the  current  year,  the  interest  of  these  three  thousand  millions  of 
francs  wiU  be  payable  on  the  3d  of  March  of  each  year,  at  the  rate  of  five  pei 
cent  per  annum. 

AU  sums  paid  in  advance  on  the  last  three  thousand  millions  will  cease  to 
bear  interest  from  the  day  on  which  the  payment  is  made. 

All  payments  will  be  made  in  the  principal  commercial  cities  of  Germany, 
and  mU  be  received  in  gold  or  ^Iver,  in  bills  of  the  Bank  of  England,  the 
Bank  of  Prusaa,  the  Royal  Bank  of  Nethoriands,  the  National  Bank  of  Bel- 
gium, in  bills  payable  to  order,  or  negotiable  letters  of  exchange  of  the  Brst 
class,  at  tlicir  recognized  value. 

The  German  Government  having  fixed  in  France  the  value  of  the  Prusaan 
thaler  at  three  francs  seventy-five  centimes,  tho  French  Government  accepts  the 
conversion  of  the  money  of  the  two  countries  upon  the  baas  thus  indicated. 

The  French  Government  will  inform  the  German  Government  tliree  months 
in  advance  of  any  payment  whicli  they  intend  to  make  into  the  treasury  of  tlio 
German  Empire, 

After  the  payment  of  the  first  five  hundred  millions  of  francs  and  the  rati- 
fication of  the  definitive  treaty  of  peace,  the  departments  of  the  Somme,  of 
the  Seine-Inffirienre,  and  of  the  Eure,  wiU  hit  evacuated,  so  far  as  they  may 
still  be  occupied  liy  German  troops.  The  evacuation  of  the  departments  of 
Oise,  the  Seine  and  Oise,  the  Seme  and  Mame,  and  the  Seine,  as  well  as  of  the 
forts  of  Paris,  will  take  place  as  soon  as  the  German  Government  slmll  con- 
sider the  re-establishment  of  order  Iwth  in  Paris  and  throughout  Fiance  suffi- 
dent  to  assume  the  execution  of  the  engagements  contracted  by  Prance.  In 
any  event,  this  evacuation  will  take  place  on  the  payment  of  the  third  five 
hundred  million  francs. 

The  German  troops,  for  the  purpose  of  safety,  have  the  control  of  the  neu- 
tral zone  lying  between  the  line  of  German  demarcation  and  the  enceinte  of 
Paris  on  the  riglit  bank  of  the  Seine, 

The  stJpularions  of  the  treaty  of  the  26tJi  of  Fehniary,  relative  to  the  occu- 
pation of  the  Fi'cnch  territories  after  the  payment  of  the  two  thousaud  mU- 
liona  of  francs,  will  remtun  in  force.  Any  deductions  which  the  French  Gov- 
ernment sliall  have  the  right  to  make  shall  not  be  attempted  toll  after  the 
payment  of  the  first  five  hunilred  miUions  of  fi-ancs. 
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Art.  3.  The  German  troo]  s  will  cont  ue  t  l«ta  n.  f  om  re  ju  t  ons  u 
kind  and  in  money  ii  the  occui  e  1  t  mto  es  t  ol  1  ^at  a  on  th  part 
being  corrclatiTe  to  the  obi  f,at  ona  contracted  for  tl  eir  maintensnce  by  tile 
Prench  Qovomment;  but  m  the  event  of  the  F  ench  C  vemment  delajm,^  ( 
execute  the  said  obligat  ona  not  vithstanding  th  r  toratel.  rcclamat  ons  of 
the  German  Government  the  German  troops  shall  hare  the  ntrl  t  of  themael 
proeuring  that  which  may  be  necessary  for  their  sustenance,  by  levying  imposts 
and  requisitions  in  the  departments  occupied,  or  even  beyond  them,  if  their 
resources  are  not  sufficient. 

As  to  the  alimentstion  of  the  German  troops,  the  regulations  now  in  force 
shall  be  maintained  up  to  the  evacuation  of  the  forts  of  Paris.  In  virtue  of 
the  convention  of  Feni&res,  of  March  11,  1871,  the  reductions  indicated  by 
tliat  convention  will  take  efEect  after  the  evacnation  of  the  forts. 

When  the  cfEective  force  of  the  German  army  shall  be  reduced  below  five 
hundred  thousand  men,  the  reduction  made  below  that  figure  shall  be  reck 
oned  to  estabUsh  a  proportional  diminution  in  the  price  of  maintenance  of  the 
troops  paid  by  the  French  Government. 

AsT.  0.  The  exceptional  arrangement  heretofore  made  in  regard  to  the  pro- 
duets  of  industry  in  the  ceded  territories,  intended  for  importation  into  France, 
shall  be  continued  for  the  space  of  six  months  after  the  1st  of  Jlarch.  on  the 
conditions  made  with  the  Alsatian  delegates. 

Art.  10.  The  German  Government  will  continue  to  send  back  the  prisoners 
of  war  in  accordance  with  its  understanding  with  the  French  Govcnuueiit. 
The  French  Government  will  return  to  their  own  homes  those  of  these  prison- 
era  who  have  served  out  their  term  of  enlistment.  As  to  those  who  have  not 
completed  Iheir  term  of  service,  they  will  place  them  in  camps  behind  the  Loire. 

It  is  understood  that  the  army  of  Paris  and  Versailles,  after  the  re-establish- 
'  ment  of  the  authority  of  the  French  Government  at  Paris,  and  up  to  the 
evacuation  of  the  forta  by  the  German  troops,  shall  not  exceed  80,000  men. 
Up  to  the  date  of  this  evacuation  the  French  Government  shall  not  concen- 
trate any  of  its  troops  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Loire;  but  it  niay  provide 
regular  garrisons  to  the  cities  situated  within  this  zone,  according  to  their 
necessities,  for  the  maintenance  of  order  and  the  public  peace. 

In  proportion  as  the  evacuation  takes  place,  the  chiefs  of  the  army  corps 
shall  together  fix  upon  a  neutral  zone  between  the  armies  of  tlie  two  nations. 

Twenty  thousand  prisoners  will  be  sent  without  delay  to  Lyons,  on  the  con- 
dition that  they  shall  be  forwarded  immediately  after  their  orgatuzation  to 
Algeria,  to  be  employed  in  that  colony. 

Art.  11.  The  treaties  of  commerce  with  the  different  Statfa  of  Gennany 
having  been  annulled  by  the  war,  the  French  Gnvomment  and  the  Onmii 
Government  will  take  for  the  basis  of  their  commercial  relationi,  rcripmcal 
nbUgations  on  the  footing  of  the  most  favored  nations 

Tliere  are  comprised  under  tliis  rule  the  rights  of  entrance  and  clearance, 
transit,  customs  formalities,  the  odmisaon  and  the  treatment  of  the  subjecta 
of  the  two  nations,  as  well  as  of  their  agents. 
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Meanwhile  there  -will  be  excepted  from  the  rule  aforesaid  the  favors  which 
either  of  the  contracting  parties  by  treaties  of  commerce  has  accorded  or  may 
accord  to  any  other  States  than  those  which  follow:  England,  Belgium,  the 
Netherlands,  Switzerland,  Austria,  and  Russia.  Treaties  of  navigation,  as 
well  as  the  convention  relative  to  the  international  service  of  railroads  in  tlieir 
connection  with  cnstoms,  and  the  convention  for  the  reciprocal  guaranty  of 
property  in  works  of  literature  and  art,  will  be  continued  in  force. 

Nevertheless  the  French  government  reserves  t«  itself  the  power  to  levy  du- 
6es  of  tonnage  and  the  flag,  upon  all  Oerman  ships  and  their  cai^oes,  under  the 
reservation  that  these  duties  shall  not  be  higher  than  those  which  they  charge 
upon  the  ships  and  cargoes  of  the  aforementioned  nations. 

Art.  12.  All  Germans  expelled  from  France  will  retain  the  full  and  entire 
enjoyment  of  all  the  property  which  they  have  acquired  in  France.  Tliose 
Germans  who  have  obtained  the  authorization  required  by  the  French  laws 
for  their  domicile  in  France  will  berestoredtoall  their  rights,  and  majincon- 
liequence  establish  their  domicile  upon  French  soil. 

The  delay  stipulated  by  French  laws  in  obtaining  naturalization  will  be  con- 
sidered as  not  being  interrupted  by  the  state  of  war,  in  the  case  of  those  per- 
sons who  may  avail  themselves  of  the  privilege  before  mentioned  of  returning 
to  France,  after  a  delay  of  mx  months  after  the  exchange  of  ratltlcationsof  this 
treaty,  and  the  time  passed  between  their  expulsion  and  their  return  to  French 
soil  will  be  reckoned  as  if  they  had  never  ceased  to  reside  in  France.  The 
conditions  already  stated  will  apply  in  perfectreciprocjty  to  all  French  subjects 
residing  or  desiring  to  reside  in  Germany. 

Art.  13.  German  ships  which  were  condemned  by  prize  court?  previous  to 
March  3d,  1871,  will  be  considered  as  definitively  condemned.  Those  which 
had  not  been  condemned  at  the  date  above  indicated  will  be  restored,  with 
tlieir  cargoes,  if  these  are  stil!  in  existence.  If  the  restitution  of  ship  and  car- 
go is  no  longer  possible,  their  value,  fixed  according  to  the  price  of  sale,  will 
be  returned  to  their  owners. 

Akt,  14.  Each  of  the  two  contracting  parties  will  continue  upon  its  own  soil 
the  labors  undertaken  for  the  canalization  of  the  Moselle.  The  common  inter- 
ests of  the  parties  separated  from  the  two  departments  of  the  Meurthe  and 
the  Moselle  will  be  liquidated. 

AitT.  15.  Theliighpartiescontracting  engagerautuallyto  extendto  their  re 
gpective  subjects  such  measures  as  tliey  shall  judge  desirable  to  adopt  in  favoi 
of  those  of  their  people  who,  in  consequence  of  the  events  of  tlie  war,  have  been 
nnahle  to  arrive  at  their  homes  in  season  for  the  protection  or  preservation  of 
their  rights. 

Art.  18.  The  two  governments,  French  and  German,  engage  reciprocally  to 
c*use  to  he  respected  and  preserved  the  graves  of  the  soldiers  buried  on  their 
respective  soils. 

Art.  17.  The  regulation  of  minor  points,  upon  which  a  mutual  understand- 
ing ought  to  be  established  in  consequence  of  this  and  the  preliminarv  treaty, 
will  bo  the  object  of  ulterior  negotiations,  which  will  take  place  at  Frankfort 
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Akt.  18.  The  ratifications  of  the  present  treaty  by  the  National  Assembly 
and  the  chief  of  tlie  eiecutive  power  of  the  French  Republic  on  the  one  aide, 
and  on  the  other  by  liis  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  ■will  he  exchanged 
at  Fi'ankfort  after  a  delay  of  ten  days,  or  less  if  possible. 

In  f  ^th  of  which  the  respective  plenipotentiaries  hare  affixed  their  signa 
tures  and  the  seals  of  their  arms. 

Done  at  Frankfort,  the  tentli  of  May,  1871. 

[l.  s.]  Jtiles  FiVRE.  [l.  e.]  Pouybr-Qdebtibr. 

[l.  s.]  Von  Bismaeck.  [l.  s.]  Abnim. 

[l-  S.]   C.  DE  GOULAHD. 

Additionai,  Abtict.bs. 

A»T,  1,  51st.  At  the  time  fixed  for  the  exchange  of  ratifications  of  the  pre- 
sent treaty,  the  French  Government  will  use  its  right  of  redemption  of  the  con- 
cession granted  to  the  company  of  the  Eastern  Railway.  The  German  Govern- 
ment will  assume  all  the  rights  which  the  French  Government  would  have 
acquired  by  the  redemption  of  tlie  conceeaiona  in  that  which  concerns  the  rail 
ways  situated  in  the  ceded  territory,  whether  compkted  or  in  progress. 

§  3d.  There  will  be  comprised  in  this  concession : 

t.  All  the  lands  appertaining  to  the  said  Company,  whatever  their  situa- 
tion, and  also  termini  and  station-houses,  sheds,  workshops,  warehouses,  look- 
outs, etc 

2.  All  the  real  estate  which  belongs  to  these,  and  also  barriers,  fences, 
sidings,  switches,  turn-tables,  water-tanks,  hydraulic  cranes,  fixed  machines, 
etc.,  etc 

3.  All  combustil)le  materials  and  movables  of  all  kinds,  furniture  of  sta- 
tiorw,  tools  of  workshops  and  termini,  etc,  etc 

4.  The  sums  due  to  the  Company  of  the  Eastern  Railway,  in  the  way  of  sub- 
sidies granted  by  corporations  or  individuals  resident  in  the  ceded  territories. 

I  3d.  There  willbeexeluded  fromthis  cessionthe  rolling  stock.  The  Ger- 
man Government  will  give  up  that  portion  of  the  rolling  stock,  with  its  acces- 
sories, which  may  be  fonnd  at  that  time  in  the  possession  of  the  French  Gov- 
ernment 

S  4th,  The  French  Government  engages,  as  towards  the  German  Empire,  to 
discharge  the  railways  ceded,  as  well  as  their  dependend^  from  all  claims 
which  third  parties  might  bring  against  them,  to  wit,  the  claims  of  bond- 
holders. It  also  engages  to  substitute  itself  for  the  German  Government, 
should  the  case  occur,  in  relation  to  all  demands  which  may  be  brought 
against  the  German  Government  by  tho  creditors  of  the  railways  in  question. 

§  5tli.  The  French  Government  will  assume  the  satisfaction  of  all  demands 
■which  the  Eastern  Railway  Company  may  r^se  against  tlio  German  Govern- 
ment or  its  attorneys,  in  regard  to  the  employment  of  the  said  railway,  and 
the  use  of  the  objeets  indicated  in  the  second  paragraph,  as  well  as  to  the  roll- 
ing stock. 

The  German  Government  will  communicate  to  the  French  Government,  at 
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its  request,  all  the  documents  and  informntion  which  miiy  aid  in  asccrtainiog 
the  facta  on  which  the  demands  alwve  mentioned  may  be  based. 

§  eth.  The  German  Government  \vill  pay  to  the  French  Government  for  the 
cession  of  the  proprietary  riglits  indicated  in  paragraphs  1  and  2,  and  in  the 
way  of  an  equivalent  for  the  guarantee  made  by  the  French  Government  in 
pari^raph  4,  the  sum  of  three  hundred  and  twenty-flve  millions  (325,000,000) 
of  francs. 

They  will  deduct  this  sum  from  the  war  indemnity  stipulated  in  Article  T. 

§  Ttli.  Having  seen  the  situation  which  has  served  as  the  hasia  of  the  conven- 
Hon  concluded  between  the  Eastern  Railway  Company  and  the  Roya!  Grand 
Bucal  Sodety  of  the  Railway  William  Luxemboui^,  under  date  of  June  G, 
1857,  and  January  31,  1888,  and  that  concluded  between  the  Government  of 
ttie  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxemboui^  and  the  sociefiea  of  the.  railways  William 
Luxembourg  and  the  French  East,  under  date  of  December  5, 1868,  and  which 
have  been  modified  essentially,  so  that  they  are  not  applicable  to  the  stiLtc  of 
things  created  by  the  stipulations  contained  in  the  fiist  paragraph,  the  Ger- 
man Government  declares  itself  ready  to  assume  the  rights  and  charges  results 
ing  from  these  conventions  for  the  Eastern  Railway  Company. 

In  case  the  French  Government  should  obtain  the  control,  either  by  repur- 
chase of  the  concession  to  the  Eastern  Railway  Company,  or  by  a  special  agree- 
ment, of  the  rights  of  this  society,  in  virtue  of  the  conventions  above  indicated, 
it  engages  to  yield  gratuitously,  aftej'  a  duLiy  of  six  weeks,  its  rights  in  it  ti- 
the German  Government. 

In  case  the  said  sultstitution  shall  not  be  effected,  the  French  Govemmenl 
will  only  relinquish  the  concessions  for  the  lines  of  raUway  appertaining  to 
tlie  Eastern  Company  and  situated  in  French  territory,  on  the  express  condition 
tliat  the  party  to  whom  it  is  conceded  shall  not  work  the  lines  of  raiUvay 
situated  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxeinboui^. 

Abt.  2.  The  German  Govemniart  offers  two  millions  of  francs  for  the 
rights  and  properties  which  the  Eastern  Railway  Company  possess  in  that 
part  of  its  system  of  railway  situated  in  Swiss  territory,  fi'om  the  frontier  to 
Basle,  if  the  French  .Government  vdU  gain  ita  consent  to  adelay  of  a  month. 

Art.  8.  The  cession  of  territfliry  around  Belfort,  offered  by  the  Gorman 
Ctovemment  in  article  Ist  of  the  present  treaty,  in  excliange  for  the  rectifica- 
tifin  of  frontier  demanded  west  of  Tliionville,  will  be  augmented  by  the  fol- 
lowing territories  and  villages :  Rougemont,  Leval,  Petite  Fontaine,  Romagny, 
Fflon,  La  Chapelle-sons-Rougemont,  Angeot,  Vauthier*Mont,  La  Riviere,  La 
Grange,  Rejtpe,  Fontaine  Frais,  Poussemagne,  CuncliSres,  Montreux  Chateau, 
Brefagne,  Chavannes-les-Grands,  Cbavanatte,  and  Suarce. 

The   route  from  Giramagny  to  feenilremont,   passing  in   a  balloon  from 
Alsace,  remains  to  France  throughout  its  whole  extent,  and  will  sen-o  for  a 
houndary,  inasmuch  as  it  is  situated  outside  of  the  Canton  of  Oiromagny. 
.     Done  at  Fra«kfort,  May  10,  1871. 

(Signed)  Jmxa  Favbk.  De  Goulard. 

POUIEn-QUEUTIBR,  VOS   BlSMAIlCE. 

AUKIM. 
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This  treaty  was  ratified,  not  withotit  considerable  urgency  on 
the  part  of  M.  Tliiers,  by  the  AfisembJy  on  the  17th  of  May,  505 
voting  for  it,  and  only  11  against  it.  It  wae  ratified  on  the  part 
of  the  German  Emperor  on  the  19th. 

The  Teiitmphal  EicrRY  of  the  Gekman  Tkoops  into  Eeelih. 

The  final  treaty  ratified,  and  the  larger  part  of  the  German 
ti\Dop3  withdrawn  from  France,  there  was  a  strong  desire  through- 
out Germany  to  commemorate  by  a  grand  festal  day  the  yictories 
of  the  German  arms.  The  government  willingly  responded  to 
the  demands  of  the  people,  and  it  was  determined  to  have  the 
triumphal  procession  at  Berhn,  and  on  the  same  occasion  to  un- 
veil the  equestrian  statue  of  Frederick  "William  III.  (father  of 
the  Emperor),  which  had  long  been  in  process  of  erection,  but 
was  now  completed.  The  16th  of  June  was  the  day  fixed  upon 
for  the  festal  occasion ;  and  as  it  would  have  been  too  tedious 
and  altogether  impracticable  to  have  the  great  mass  of  the  army 
there,  it  was  decided  to  liave  only  representative  troops  take  part 
in  the  procession.  The  first  division  of  the  Emperor's  Guards 
held  the  first  place  on  the  right  and  were  present  in  full  ranks ; 
on  the  left  was  a  coTnhiTied  lattaUon  of  the  Kingfs  Grenadiers, 
the  arm  of  the  service  to  which  the  Emperor  belonged,  and  which 
he  commanded  before  he  came  to  the  throne.  The  representa- 
tives of  these  regiments,  and  of  the  bands  of  music  connected 
with  them,  numbered  1,062  men. 

The  Second  Division  consisted  of  the  combined  lattaUon  of 
the  German  tmrty,  representing  by  a  single  subordinate  officer  or 
soldier,  each  infantry  regiment  of  that  grand  army.  They  num- 
bered six  hundred  and  eighty-eight  men,  and  bore  with  them 
eighty-one  standards,  eagles,  and  banners  captured  from  the 
French.  On  tlieir  left  was  a  combined  squadron  of  cavalry,  one 
hundred  and  thirty  representatives  of  the  entire  regular  cavah-j 
force  of  the  German  array,  and  formhig  a  most  brilliant  array. 
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These  were  followed  by  a  oomhmed  battery —sis.  batteries  ol 
artilleiy— representing  the  whole  artillery  force  of  the  army,  with 
one  hundred  and  thirteen  men,  and  these  in  turn  bj  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  train,  the  engineers,  pontoniers,  commiBsaries, 
piir\-eyors,  etc.,  as  well  as  the  medical  and  sanitary  departments, 
the  chaplains,  etc.,  sixty-three  men  in  all.  A  deputation  from 
the  Marines  followed.  To  each  division  there  was  attached  a 
guai'd  either  of  infantry  or  cavalry.  Commanding  these  divisions 
were  the  gi-eat  generals  of  the  war,  the  Prince  Augustus  of  Wiir- 
temherg,  the  Counts  of  Brandenburg,  Generals  Manteuffel,  Von 
Pape,  Dannenberg,  Alveusleben,  Tiimplhig,  Von  Goeben,  etc. 
The  Triumphal  Way  for  this  occasion  was  the  noble  Unter  den 
Linden,  into  which  the  procession,  entering  by  the  gate  of  Halle, 

As  the  forty-five  thousand  troops  forming  the  procession  ap- 
pj-oached  the  gate,  the  Emperor,  his  staff,  and  cortege  rode  along 
the  lines  to  review  them. 

On  the  right  flank  was  the  Btafl[  of  the  Emperor  and  the  Em- 
peror himself  on  a  dark  bay  horse.  He  was  followed  by  the  Em- 
press, the  Crown  Princess,  and  eight  carriages  containing  princes 
and  ladies  of  the  household  of  the  Emperor.  As  they  rode  up  a 
royal  salute  was  given,  with  three  ringing  cheers.  The  Emperor 
proceeded  rapidly  along  the  front,_  several  divisions  of  infantry 
presenting  arms  by  brigades.  Each  division  then  ■  instantly 
inarched  to  take  position  for  entrance  at  the  Gate  of  Halle. 

The  civic  dignitaries  of  Berlin,  under  the  gigantic  equestrian 
statue  of  Frederick  the  Great,  waited  to  welcome  the  troojra. 
Field-Marshal  Wrangel  and  other  superannuated  officers  led  the 
procession.  The  fighting  staff,  led  by  Biumenthal,  chief  of  the 
staff  of  the  Crown  Prince,  followed.  Then  came  the  Military 
Governors,  succeeded  by  corps  commanders,  and  other  command- 
ers of  the  armies.  Next  came  Prince  Bismarck,  Count  Moltke, 
and  Ilerr  von  Roon,  who  were  received  with  tempestuous  cheering. 
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Thej  were  followed  by  the  Emperor  William,  the  Crown  Prince 
on  a  chestnut  horse,  Prince  Frederick  Charles  on  a  bay  horse,  and 
most  of  the  other  German  pnn<:es  in  glittering  unifonns. 

With  steady  tramp  came  the  stalwart  infantry  guard.  Drams 
might  beat,  and  the  music  swell  in  mighty  volumes,  but  the  tre- 
mendous  cheering  prevented  their  sound  from  being  heai-d. 
Thus,  amid  the  waving  of  handkerchiefs  and  clapping  of  hands 
and  loud  vociferations  of  the  populace,  tlie  long  anaconda-shaped 
mass  of  fighting  men  entered  the  city.  On  passing  through  the 
gate  the  Emperor  halted  and  received  an  address  of  congratula- 
tion from  a  bevy  of  young  ladies  of  Berlin,  and  kissed  the 
speaker,  Fraulein  Blasar.  At  the  head  of  Unter  den  Linden  be 
received  an  address  from  the  Burgomaster  of  the  city,  who 
WM  accompanied  by  tlie  magistrates. 

The  pi-ocession  passed  along  Unter  den  Linden  undoi'  the 
symbols  of  victory  and  between  the  captured  cannon  (more  than 
two  thousand  in  number),  flanked  by  a  sea  of  hnnian  beings 
rising  in  billows  to  the  ti>ps  of  the  houses.  The  procession 
passed  the  Palace,  the  University,  and  the  Opera  House,  to 
where  the  statue  of  Blucher  stands  in  bnmze,  where  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Imperial  Diet  were  also  assembled.  Ilei-e  the  Em- 
peror wheeled  bis  hoi-se  around,  and  with  the  roya!  princes, 
generals,  and  members  of  the  staff  on  either  side,  the  tn-ops 
marched  past  in  re\iew.  The  stpuidron  of  horsemen  made  a 
gallant  show.  From  the  terraces  of  tlie  Imperial  Castle  royal 
ladies  smiled  and  showei-cd  gi-eetings  on  tJie  conqnerers.  The 
appearance  of  the  men  was  superb,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  tha 
frreat  masses  of  spectatoi-s,  as  they  passed  by,  was  unbouiidei.1. 
Eadi  i-cgiment  as  it  entei-ed  the  Paiiser  Platz,  where  the  crowd 
was  the  gi-eatest,  was  cheered  with  unfailing  enthusiasm.  Some 
of  the  regiments,  well  known  to  the  Boriiners  and  wthei-s,  which 
liad  particularly  distinguished  themselves  during  the  campaign, 
received  special  ovations,  the  people  breaking  into  their  ranka 
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crowning  them  with  wreaths,  and  overwhehning  them  with 
rtiJwei-8. 

The  troops  fonned  three  eidee  of  a  square  in  the  Lust-Garden, 
afound  the  veiled  statue  of  WilUani  III.  In  front  of  the  iight- 
injr-men  stood  tlie  niiisieians  and  trumpeters  in  three  ranks 
Fronting  the  Palace  were  the  atandard-bearera,  with  the  captured 
tropliicB  fi-om  the  hall  and  museum.  Behind  all  were  tho  full- 
medalled  veterans,  invalids,  old  warriors,  yeomen  of  the  palace, 
and  royal  gendarmes.  The  seats  fronting  on  tlie  Palace  were 
}>acked  with  the  officers  and  guards  of  the  garrison,  and  around 
tlie  statue  gradually  collected  a  dense  group  of  MiiiistcrB,  Coun- 
cillors of  State,  municipal  officers,  and  clergymen.  The  Em- 
jieror  and  suite  and  the  Princes  entered  the  square,  and  took 
]jositions  under  the  awning  between  the  fountains.  "The  troops 
]>resentcd  arms,  and  the  bearers  of  the  trophies  laid  them  at  the 
fe>ot  of  the  statue  amid  the  loud  and  prolonged  roll  of  the  drums, 
while  the  cathedral  choir  burst  into  a  hymn  of  praise,  and  the 
Chaplain-General,  standing  on  the  steps  of  the  monument,  after- 
wards offered  a  sliort  prayer. 

Prince  Bisniai'ck  then  approached  the  Emperor,  and  asked 
leave  to  unveil  the  statue.  The  Emperor  bowed,  and  Bismarck 
moved  his  hand,  when  the  canvas  fell  from  the  statue,  while  tiie 
drums  rolled,  trumpets  blared,  and  the  standards  of  the  guards 
were  lowered  toward  the  statue.  The  troops  presented  arms 
and  cheered  loudly,  and  a  salute  was  fired  of  101  guns,  the 
church  bells  broke  into  an  instantaneous  ringing,  while  out  of  the 
tunnoil  tlie  national  air  resolved  itself. 

The  Emperor,  helmet  in  hand,  then  approached  his  father's 
statue  and  walked  slowly  around  it.  Then,  standing  at  the  foot 
of  the  statue  he  addressed  the  vast  audience  briefly,  closing  with 
these  words — 

"  This  monument,  which  was  projected  in  a  time  of  profound 
peace,  now  becomes  the  memorial  of  one  of  tlie  most  brilliant, 
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tJioTigh  bloodiest  of  modern  ware.  May  the  peace  so  dearly 
achieved  be  a  lasting  one  I  " 

The  ceremonies  closed  with  the  conferring  of  honoi-s  on  the 
victorious  commanders.  Numerous  orders  were  granted  by  the 
l-'mperor,  and  the  hereditaiy  command  of  the  most  distiuguislied 
regiments  was  given  to  various  Generals  and  Princes.  Among 
tliose  who  received  these  marks  of  fame  from  the  hands  of  the 
Emperor  were  Prince  George  of  Saxony  and  Prince  Leopold  of 
Eavaria.  Gen.  von  Itoon  was  elevated  to  tlie  rank  of  Count 
of  the  Empire,  and  Gen.  von  Moltke  was  made  Field  Marshal  of 
tlie  Imperial  army. 

Congratulatory  dispatches  were  received  from  all  the  German 
cities,  and  Vienna,  through  its  German  citizens,  gave  utterance 
to  its  rejdlcings  over  a  united  and  victorious  Gennany,  In  the 
evening  the  whole  city  was  illuminated,  and  patriotic  inseriptioiLS 
gree'ed  the  eye  everywhere. 
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CHAPTER    SIV. 

WITH  a  brief  review  of  the  leading  incidents  of  this  great 
war,  we  take  our  leave  of  it. 

When,  on  the  15th  of  July,  1870,  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparta 
declared  war  with  Prussia,  tlie  numerous  vicissitulea  of  hig 
eventful  life  may  have  BUggeeted  to  him  the  possibility  that  the 
war,  if  lonj^  protracted,  might  prove  unfavorable  to  his  hopee  ; 
bnt  no  seer  could  have  predicted  to  him  that,  in  seven  weeks 
from  that  day,  he  would  be  defeated,  dethroned,  and  a  prisoner 
to  the  one  man  among  all  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe  whom 
he  most  hated  ;  and  that  all  the  liopes  and  dreams  in  which  he 
had  indulged  of  the  perpetuation  of  a  Bonaparte  dynasty  in 
France  would  be  utterly  dissipated. 

And  yet,  as  we  look  upon  tlie  matter  now,  it  seems  the  most 
natural  tiling  in  the  world  that  just  this  thing  should  have  hap- 
pened. He  knew  that  he  was  unprepared  for  the  war  he  had 
most  wantonly  provoked  ;  but  he  did  not  know  that  the  frauds 
and  moral  corruption  of  which  he  had  been  guilty  had  perme- 
ated the  entire  body  politic ;  that  al!  his  subordinates,  finding 
their  chief  defrauding  the  nation,  had  undertaken  the  same 
game  for  themselves. 

He  knew  that  Prussia  was  strong  in  her  armies,  lier  finance, 
her  resources ;  but  he  did  not  know  her  condition  of  preparation 
for  war,  her  complete  military  organization,  the  genius  of  her 
great  strategist,  nor  the  enthusiasm  which  would  be  awakened 
tlironghont  Germany  by  her  going  to  war  in  a  just  cauae. 
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And,  after  the  declaration  of  war,  in  the  three  weeks  «htch 
followod  before  a  blow  was  struck,  amid  all  liis  boastings  and 
declarations  of  the  necessity  by  which  he  was  driven  unwillingly 
into  war,  was  there  no  fear  of  a  retribution  for  his  numeroua 
crimes  against  the  nation,  and  against  the  God  who  rales  over 
the  nations;  no  misgiving  that  the  time  was  approaching  when 
Ms  conduct  as  a  ruler  should  be  judged  impartially  by  tha 
nations  wlioni  he  bad  attempted  to  dupe  ?  Whether  this  waa 
so  or  not,  there  was  a  marked  and  manifest  difterence  between 
his  manner  and  proclamations  and  those  of  the  Prussian  King. 
The  one  was  boastful,  defiant,  and  appealed  to  the  passion  of 
his  nation  for  glory ;  the  other,  quiet,  and  confident  of  tho 
justice  of  his  cause,  looked  to  Heaven  for  aid  and  success. 

The  slight  affair  at  Saarbrnck  on  the  4tli  of  August  pnssessed 
no  significance  or  importance  in  itself,  but  was  made  the  occa- 
sion of  a  vainglorious  despatch  by  the  Emperor,  and  ihe  an- 
nouncement of  the  weeping  of  his  veterans  over  the  tranquillity 
of  his  wonderful  boy.  The  more  serious  battles  of  Forhach  and 
Spicberen  Heights,  and  of  "Wcissenburg  on  the  6th  of  Angnst, 
showed  the  boastful  Emperor  that  victory  would  not  always 
perch  upon  his  banners ;  and  when  this  was  followed,  on  the  8th, 
by  the  decisive  battle  of  Woerth  and  the  precipitate  retreat  of 
MacMahon,  it  was  ahntst  pitiable  to  see  how  quickly  his  tono 
was  changed  from  vaunting  to  terror,  "  Frossard  lias  lost  a 
battle,"  he  telegrapba.  "  MacMahon  has  been  defeated,  with 
heavy  loss,  at  Woerth.  All  can  yet  be  reestablished."  Bad 
news  followed  fast  and  f;ister.  Strasbourg,  Pfalzburg,  and  Toul 
were  besieged.  MacMahon,  while  doing  his  best  to  collect 
reenforcements,  was  pui^ued  pitilessly  and  ivlentlesdly  by  the 
Crown-Prince.  Bazaine's  army,  with  whicii  bis  hcadquartera 
were,  and  which  had  thrown  out  its  advance  toward  Saarbruck 
and  Forbach,  was  compelled  to  fall  back  in  hot  haste  to  its  forti- 
fications at  Metz,  and,  pres.ied  by  the  greatly  superior  force  of 
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the  German  King  and  his  trusty  Lieutenants  von  Steiiimetz  urn.' 
Pririee  Friedrich  Karl,  found  itself  compelled  to  attempt  to  gain 
the  open  country  and  tlse  highways  leading  from  Metz  to  Pai-is, 
.  to  avoid  being  shut  up  in  the  fortifications  of  Metz. 

Tlie  attempt  was  made  too  late.  The  battle  of  Cuurcellcs 
fought  on  Sunday,  August  14tli,  detained  Bazaine  in  Metz  tc 
Bave  the  city,  which  was  threatened  with  instant  capture  if  Ik 
left  it.  The  delay  of  the  15th  to  bury  the  dead  gave  time  ti- 
the army  of  Pi'inee  Friedrich  Kar!  to  cross  the  Moselle  and  plani 
themselves  strongly  across  the  lower  road  to  Verdun  and  Parit-, 
at  Mars-Ia-Tour,  while  a  BiifEcient  number  of  Steinmetz'a  vete 
raiis  threatened  the  upper  or  Conflans  road,  to  make  a  passage 
by  that  difficult,  if  not  impossible. 

Bazaine  had  waited  too  long ;  but,  convinced  more  fully 
than  before  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  his  controlling  one  or 
both  these  roads,  ho  made,  on  the  18th,  his  final  effort  to  obtain 
possession  of  the  lower,  and,  failing  in  that,  of  tlte  upper  road. 
But  lie  had  by  this  time  more  than  250,000  troops  opposed  to 
him ;  and,  thongli  the  fighting  on  the  French  side  was  more 
gallant,  earnest,  and  obstinate  than  in  any  other  battle  of  the 
war,  and  they  returned  to  the  charge  again  and  again  with  an 
energy  and  resolution  worthy  a  better  cause,  yet,  at  9  p.  m.,  they 
were  thoroughly  beaten,  and  driven  into  tlie  fortifications  of  Metx, 
from  which  most  of  them  only  emerged  as  prisoners. 

Thus  far  the  Germans  had  been  uniformly  successful,  rathei 
from  their  abihty  to  endure  "hard  pounding,"  their  persistence 
and  determination,  than  from  any  remarkable  displays  of  skill 
on  the  part  of  their  leaders.  Their  losses  had  been  heavy — 
heavier,  somewhat,  probably,  than  those  of  the  French;  but 
Iheir  superior  size,  weight,  endurance,  and  intelligence  had  given 
them  the  advantage  even  over  Uie  vaunted  and  really  deadly 
mitrailleuse. 

Yvoiu  this  time  forward  the  vietories  of  the  Prussians  wen 
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SB  much  the  result  of  strategic  skill  as  of  liard  figlil!iig  Bb' 
saine  being  shut  up,  or,  to  use  an  expressive  phrase  of  GeneraJ 
Graut's,  "  bottled  up  "  in  Mctz,  a  large  army  of  obsei'vation  was 
required  to  hold  Iiini  in  check ;  for  this  purpose  the  Landwehr, 
or  resei-ves,  were  ordered  up,  and,  nieanwhiie,  the  greater  part 
of  the  First  Army  (Steinnietz)  was  put  in  marching  order  for 
Paris.  At  Chalons  it  formed  a  junction  with  the  Third  Army 
(that  of  the  Crown- Prince),  and  a  Fourth  Army,  made  up  fi-om 
the  Saxon  troops,  the  Royal  Guard,  and  a  corps  from  Prince 
Friedrieh  Karl's  amiy,  joined  tlie  two. 

MacKahon,  who  had  been  marching  swiftly  on  Paris,  had,  on 
reaching  Chalons,  been  ordered  by  the  Emperor,  now  at  Eheims, 
to  turn  northward  and  make  a  detour  by  Kheims,  Eethel,  Sedan, 
and  Montinedy,  in  the  hope  of  relieving  Bazaine  and  raising  the 
siege  of  Metz. 

The  movement  was  a  stupendous  blunder,  and  the  great 
strategist  von  Moltke  saw  it,  and  at  once  improved  his  oppoi^ 
tunity.  No  sooner  had  MacMahon  fairly  turned  northward, 
than  von  Moltke  commenced  pushing  his  troops  toward  the 
north  between  the  Aisne  and  the  Meiise,  through  a  difBcult  coun- 
try, the  forest  of  Argonnea  and  the  Ardennes  mountains,  and, 
in  spite  of  the  difBcultiea  of  the  route,  was  soon  on  the  flank  of 
MacMahon's  advance-guard.  True  to  his  strategical  principles, 
he  struck  a  heavy  blow  just  as  they  were  attempting  to  cross  a 
river— the  Meuse ;  and,  meanwhile,  he  was  sending  over  the 
Fourth  Army,  under  the  Crown-Prince  of  Saxony,  at  a  higher 
point,  while  he  obstructed  the  passage  of  the  French.  The  next 
day,  the  eventful  Ist  of  September,  the  battle  began  early. 
Pressed  in  rear  and  on  either  flank,  the  French  army  could  only 
fall  back  upon  the  fortified  town  of  Sedan.  MacMahon  was 
dangerously  wounded  early  in  the  day,  and  the  conamand  de- 
volved ^pon  General  di3  Wimpffen,  though  Napoleon  III  was 
present  and  directed  in  part.     It  was  about  3  p.  m.  when  tlie 
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jaded  and  beaten  Frencb  corps  attempted  to  enter  Sedan.  Ali 
order  was  lost ;  it  was  more  a  mob  tban  an  annj,  and  jmrt  ot 
tlie  town  was  already  in  possession  of  tbe  Germana,  wlio  had 
entered  with  the  French.  There  was  no  alternative  but  aurren 
der.  German  troops  occupied  every  height,  and  were  in  such 
position  that,  while  they  could  soon  make  the  town  untenaldc 
there  was  no  way  of  escape.  Under  these  circmiistances,  the 
Emperor,  General  de  Wimpffen,  and  the  entire  army,  127,000 
strong,  including  sick  and  wounded,  were  surrendered.  This 
event  precipitated  the  revolution  already  imminent  in  Paris. 
The  overthrow  of  tiie  Napoleonic  dynasty  was  demanded  by  the 
people  and  accorded  by  the  authorities ;  the  Corfs  Legidatif 
perished  with  it ;  the  Empress  took  her  flight  to  England  ;  tho 
Tuileries  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  people,  and  a  st>lf- 
eleeted  Provisional  Government,  professedly  in  the  interests  of 
the  Republic,  but  composed  of  men  of  all  shades  of  opinion, 
took  control  of  the  national  affairs. 

"  The  Government  of  N'ational  Defense,"  as  this  new  and 
almost  self-constituted  body  was  called,  while  denouncing  in  the 
strongest  terms  the  deposed  Emperor  for  bringing  the  nation 
into  such  great  and  sore  troubles,  yet  was  equally  vindictive 
■with  him  toward  the  Germans,  and  hurled  its  anathemas  agamst 
them,  while  it  frantically  implored  other  nations  to  intervene  to 
procure  for  them  a  peace.  At  this  juncture,  peace  might  have 
been  made  with  Germany  on  comparatively  favorable  terms. 
Tlie  line  of  the  Saar  might  ha\'e  been  prolonged  through  the 
Vosges  so  as  to  include  Belfort  and  Strasbom-g,  and  some  mod- 
erate indemnity  demanded  ;  and  this  would  then  have  fully  sat- 
isfied Germany ;  for  neither  Strasbourg,  Pfalzburg,  nor  Metz 
liad  yet  capitulated,  nor  was  Paris  besieged.  But,  with  a  most 
unwise  determination  to  tickle  the  ears  of  the  mob,  the  new 
Government  raised  the  cry,  '■  Kot  a  foot  of  territory  nor  a  stone 
of  a  fortress  shall  ever  he  snn-endered  ! "  And,  though  tbcj 
31 
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Bent  Favrc  to  negotiate  for  peace  with  tlie  German  statesman 
Bismarck,  tliey  had  so  Iiainpcred  liim  by  these  war-cries,  that  he 
was  unable  to  effect  any  arrangement  looking  toward  peace 
and  an  angry  correspondence  followed,  in  whicli  the  cool  and 
diplomatic  German  had  greatly  the  advantage. 

It  was  at  first  protJOsed  to  hold  elections  for  a  Constituent 
Assenihly  ;  but  the  War  Minister,  Garabetta,  opposed  it,  be- 
cause it  was  decidedly  uncertain  whether  such  an  Assembly 
would  allow  them  to  retain  their  power. 

Meantime,  the  Germans  prosecuted  the  war  relentlessly. 
Paris  was  reached  by  their  troops  on  the  loth  of  September,  and 
iU  investment  commenced  on  the  20th;  and  thougli  the  circuit 
of  tlicir  lines  around  it  was  almost  ninety  miles,  and  tliey  had 
not  for  some  time  more  than  200,000  troops  which  tliey  could 
employ  for  tliis  siege,  their  cordon,  once  formed,  was  never  bro- 
ken. The  railroads  leading  into  tlie  city  were  6e\-ercd,  and  its 
fiupplies  cut  oft';  the  Governnient  divided— Gambetta,  Cre- 
mieux,  Glais-Bizoin,  and  Fourichou  going  to  Tours,  while  Favre, 
Troehn,  Emmanuel  Arago,  Gamier,  Pages,  and  Pelletan,  re- 
mained in  Paris.  During  the  month  of  Septeraher  the  new 
Frencli  Government  contented  itself  with  abortive  negotiations 
for  peace,  missions  to  neutral  powers,  and  somewhat  high-sound- 
ing proclamations ;  but  when,  on  the  27tli  of  that  month,  Stras- 
bourg, with  17,000  men,  capitulated  unconditionally  to  tiie  Ger- 
man forces,  and  Orleans  was  bombarded  and  occnpied  by  von  der 
Tann's  army  on  the  11th  of  October,  the  French  War  Minister 
was  roused  to  almost  superhuman  exertions;  and,  while  occa- 
sionally sending  out  absurdly  exaggerated  proclamations  of 
French  successes  which  proved  to  have  been  Frencli  defeats,  he 
certainly  deserved  credit  for  the  energy  and  executive  ability 
with  wiiich  he  gathered  armies  from  all  parts  of  France,  organ- 
ized, armed,  supplied,  and  put  them  in  the  field.  lie  formed,  in 
the  \-icinitj  of  Orleans,  a  great  army  of  over  200,000  men,  most 
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of  whom,  indeed,  had  never  borne  arms,  but,  under  skilful  offi- 
sevs,  couid  eooii  te  made  serviceable  troops.  The  skilful  officers 
were,  to  be  sure,  not  readily  to  be  obtnined,  for  most  of  those 
who  liad  seen  service  were  prisoners.  But  it  was  not  alone  this 
Army  of  the  Loire  which  was  to  be  organized  and  officered. 
Anotlier  ot  eqitiil  numbers  was  formed  in  the  north  of  France, 
and  placed  under  the  command  of  General  Fuidherbe.  Still 
another,  though  of  less  extent,  was  organized  in  the  east  in  the 
vicinity  oi  Dijon,  and  Garibaldi's  Italian  Legion  was  made  its 
nucleus.  Schools  of  inatruclion  for  troops  were  established  at 
all  the  military  depots,  and  within  two  months  he  had  gathered 
ill  these  over  250,000  troops,  independent  of  the  conscription  of 
1S71,  which  -was  being  called  out  as  rapidly  as  possible.  In 
addition  to  these  great  assemblages  of  regular  soldiers,  a  consid- 
erable force  of  irregulai-  troops,  to  pei'form  the  duties  of  scouts, 
rangers,  and  guerillas,  were  organized  under  the  names  of 
Frane-tireurs,  Partisans  de  Oers,  &c.,  &c.,  which  were  intend- 
ed to  render  similar  service  to  the  French  army  with  that  per- 
fonned  by  the  Uhlans  for  the  Germans.  In  thus  reorganizing 
the  French  army  fi-om  the  population  which  for  twenty  years 
had  not  home  arms,  M.  Gambetta  certainly  displayed  great 
executive  ability  ;  and  though  there  were,  every  now  and  then, 
examples  of  Jiis  impulsive  nature,  such  as  that  proclamation  in 
which  he  declared  that  Bazaine  was  a  traitor,  and  outlawed  and  put 
a  pi'iee  upon  his  liead  ;  or  tliose  in  which  he  announced  sncces- 
eive  victories,  whose  details  be  had  maimfactnred  to  encourage 
the  French  troops;  or  those  in  which,  with  fiery  indignation,  he 
dcnouneed  the  Gennaiis  and  their  king  as  foes  to  universal  hu- 
manity, because  they  would  not  gi'ant  an  armistice  on  the  ternia 
he  desired ;  or  vented  his  wratli  on  generals  whom  he  had  a 
week  or  two  before  exalted  as  almost  demigods,  when  their  suc- 
cesses turned  to  fa  lures ;  yet  much  can  be  pardoned  in  a  man 
who,  with  all  his  failings,  showed  a  truly  patriotic  spirit,  and 
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who,  in  tlie  midst  of  a  corrupt  and  demoralized  na.ion   was  thor- 
oiighlj  and  unimpeachably  honest. 

But  these  great  executive  abilities  wero  not  sufficient  to  save 
France,  or  to  drive  out  the  German  force  which  had  planted 
itself  so  strongly  upon  her  soil.  The  work  of  conquest  went 
Bteadily  forward.  Closer  and  closer  were  drawn  the  lines  around 
Paris,  and  nearer  and  nearer  approached  the  grim  spectre  of 
famine ;  and  the  feeble  sorties  made  from  time  to  time  could  not 
sever  the  cordon  which  bound  the  beleaguered  city.  Outside 
of  Paris,  after  the  fall  of  Strasbourg  and  the  capture  of  Orleans, 
which  we  have  already  chronicled,  there  was  such  a  succession 
of  disasters  as  never  before  befell  a  brave  and  warlike  nation. 
Metz  capitulated  on  the  27th  of  October,  together  with  Ea 
zaine's  army,  consisting  of  3  marshals,  66  generals,  6,000  officei-s, 
and  173,000  privates.  Dijon  surrendered  on  the  30th  of  Octo- 
ber, New  Breisach  on  the  6th  of  November,  and  Verdun  on  the 
9th.  Thionville,  aiter  obstinate  and  pi-otracted  resistance,  capit- 
ulated on  the  25th  ;  and  the  sorties  from  Paris,  from  Mezierea, 
from  Belfort,  Montmedy,  and  La  Fere,  were  promptly  i-epulsed, 
with  heavy  loss  on  the  part  of  the  besieged.  There  was,  indeed, 
a  temporary  relief  from  these  great  disasters  in  the  repulse  of 
the  Prussians  at  Coulmiers  and  Patay  ;  and  the  recajiture  of 
Orleans  by  the  Army  of  the  Loire,  under  General  d'Aurellcs  do 
Paladines ;  but  it  was  only  temporary.  The  Gernian  Genera. 
von  der  Tann,  soon  after  liis  evacuation  of  Orleans,  was  ro 
enforced  from  the  army  of  Prince  Friedrieh  Karl,  and  soon  be 
gan  to  make  demonstrations  looking  to  the  recovery  of  liis  lost 
ground.  The  most  formidable  sortie  from  Paris  made  duniig 
the  war,  under  Troehu  and  Ducrot,  from  the  29th  "of  November 
to  the  2d  of  December,  proved  a  failure  after  two  or  three  days 
of  hard  fighting,  though  another  day's  conflict  would  probably 
have  resulted  in  success.  A  succession  of  severe  battles  around 
Orleans,  in  which  Prince  Friedrieh  Karl  managed  to  separate 
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and  isolate  two  corps  of  the  French  army,  resulted,  on  the  4th 
of  December,  in  the  surrender  of  Orleans,  and  the  retreat  of  the 
sundered  French  Army  of  the  Loire,  one  iioftion  toward  Tours, 
Blois,  and  Le  Mans,  and  tlie  other  toward  Boiirges.  The  retreat 
was  attended  with  considerable  losses.  M.  Gambetta,  witlr 
ready  tact,  organized  the  two  divisions  into  two  armies,  one 
under  General  de  Clianzy,  tlie  other  under  General  Bourbaki ; 
the  former  commander,  General  d'Aurelles  de  Paladines,  being 
under  a  cloud  for  his  want  of  success. 

The  tide  of  disaster  continued  to  swell,  Rouen  was  occu- 
pied by  the  Germans  on  the  5th  of  December;  Beaugency  on 
the  8th;  Dieppe  on  the  9tli ;  Pfalzburg,  a  strong  fortress  and 
bravely  defended,  capitulated  on  the  12th ;  and  Montmedy, 
almost  as  strong,  on  tlie  14th,  The  French  were  driven  from 
Vendome  on  the  16th,  and  from  Nuits  on  the  18th.  Toufb 
capitulated  on  the  20tli ;  Sangre,  Blois,  and  Bapaume  were  cap- 
tured on  the  23th  and  26th  ;  and  Fort  Avron,  the  strongest 
of  the  defences  of  Paris  on  tlie  east,  bombarded  and  occupied 
on  the  29th ;  and  Forts  Kosny,  Noiasy,  Nogent,  d'Issy,  and 
Yanvres,  on  the  east  and  south  of  Paris,  bombarded  and  si- 
lenced. 

General  Mantenffel  had  had,  during  the  month  of  December, 
numerous  conflicts,  generally  but  partial  ones,  with  General 
Faidberbe's  army  in  the  north  of  France,  and  had  pushed  it 
back  through  Bouen,  Amiens,  and  Bapaume,  to  Arras ;  but 
early  in  January,  Faidhcrbe,  under  instructions  from  Paris,  be- 
gan to  move  southward  again  ;  and  General  Mantenffel  and  his 
trusty  lieutenant,  General  von  Goeben,  moved  against  him  as 
speedily  as  possible.  This  was  part  of  a  concerted  movement  of 
Gambetta's,  in  which  General  de  Chanzy,  who  was  not  far  from 
Lo  jJIans,  General  Faidherbe,  who  was  to  move  southward  in  the 
line  of  Kouen,  and  the  Parisian  garrison,  who  were  to  make  a 
sortie  Ut  the  southwest  and  west  of  Paris,  were  to  cooperate.     It 
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proved  a  failure  in  all  its  parts.  Faidhcrbe  found  himself  resist> 
ed  by  a  superior,  or  at  least  a  more  resolute  force,  under  General 
von  Goeben,  and  was  driven  batik  with  heavy  losses,  and  hia 
army  demoralized,  throngli  St.  Quentin  to  Arras  and  Lillo. 
General  dc  Chanzy,  who  had  been  followed  closely  and  watched 
carefnlly  in  al!  liis  movements  from  the  time  he  left  Orleans,  on 
the  4th  of  December,  found  tliat  he  must  fight  Prince  Friedrieli 
Karl's  entire  army  before  lie  could  approach  any  nearer  to 
Paris ;  and,  after  four  days  of  severe  fighting  (December  9th- 
13th),  being  twice  fianked  by  the  Grand  Duke  of  Mecklenbiirg- 
Schwevin,  was  thoroughly  defeated  and  routed,  losing  about 
15,000  in  killed  and  wounded  and  23,000  unwounded  prisoners, 
and  compelled  to  retreat  to  Laval,  with  hia  troops  almost  disor 
ganized,  Tlirough  some  misutidei-standing,  the  sortie  from  Pai-ia 
was  not  rightly  timed,  and,  being  feebly  made,  only  resulted  in 
heavy  loss  of  prisoners. 

In  the  east  of  France,  Garibaldi  had  had  some  trifling  suc- 
cesses over  the  Germans  in  the  vicinity  of  Dijon  ;  but  when  the 
siege  of  Eelfort  by  von  Werder,  and  the  movements  of  Bour- 
baki  with  his  Army  of  the  East,  had  led  to  the  reonforceinent 
of  the  German  forces  fi'om  Manteuffers  army  and  a  portion  of 
Prince  Friedrich  Karl's,  Garibaldi's  little  ai'my  of  about  30,000 
men  was  in  great  peril,  and  only  escaped  capture  by  reason  of 
the  armistice, 

Bourbaki  undertook  to  raise  the  siege  of  Belfort,  and  to 
irive  von  Werder's  army  across  the  Kliine  ;  but  afier  four  days 
of  hard  fighting  (January  13th-17tli),  repulsed  each  day  but 
returning  to  the  attack,  he  was  compelled  to  commence  a  re 
treat,  in  which  he  lost  heavily  both  in  killed  and  wounded  and 
in  prisoners,  and  finally,  outflanked  by  Mantoiiffel  and  crowded 
upon  the  Swiss  frontier,  he  attempted  suicide  ;  and  hia  successor. 
General  Clinchart,  about  the  1st  of  February,  surrendered  to  the 
Swiss  the  remainder  of  his  army,  said  to  number  over  80,O0C 
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men.      Meanwhile,   AbbevUliers,  Longwy,  and   finally   Bc'lfort. 
surrendered. 

On  tlie  24tli  of  January,  1871,  M.  Jules  Favre,  tlic  ablesl 
diploinatist  of  the  French  Cabinet,  commenced  his  third  effort 
to  arrange  with  the  German  Premier,  Count  von  Bismarck,  for 
an  armistice  of  snfficient  duration  to  permit  the  negotiation  of  a 
treaty  of  peace  which  would  be  binding.  In  his  previous 
attempts  M.  Favre  liad  been  greatly  hampered  by  the  refusal  of 
his  colleagues  to  submit  to  any  cession  of  territory,  or  anything 
less  than  the  whole  of  their  demands,  some  of  which  were  utter- 
ly untenable,  and  hence  both  the  former  attempts  at  negotiating 
an  ai-mistice  had  failed.  Now,  however,  their  pride  was  1mm- 
bled,  and  they  began  to  comprehend  how  fatal  would  be  any 
further  resistance  if  peace  was  attainable,  and  hence  did  not  put 
him  under  such  limitations  as  they  bad  done  previously.  The 
aiscussion  of  the  points  involved  in  the  armistice  occupied  three 
days;  and  on  the  27th  M.  Favre  returned  to  Paiis,  and  an 
armistice  was  agreed  upon,  which  was  to  commence  on  the  29th 
of  January  and  last  twenty-one  days.  It  was  subsequently  ex- 
tended to  the  26th  of  February,  to  the  1st,  and,  finally,  to  the 
6th  of  March. 

This  armistice  provided  for  the  surrender  of  the  fortitications 
of  Paris,  for  the  laying  down  of  the  arms  of  its  garrison,  except 
a  division  of  12,000  men,  to  whom  was  assigned  the  duty  of 
keeping  order  in  Paris  during  the  armistice.  It  also  prescribed 
the  lines  which  should  bound  the  captured  territory,  required  an 
indemnity  of  $40,000,000  from  the  captured  city,  and  permitted 
its  revietualling,  and  the  ex(^hange  of  prisoners.  Provision  was 
made,  further,  for  the  election  and  aBsembling  in  Bordeaux,  on 
the  15th  of  February,  of  a  National  Assembly,  who  might  aiithoi^ 
ize  the  negotiation  of  a  treaty  of  peace,  and  who  should  be 
qualified  to  ratify  it. 

Some  obstructions  were  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  carrying 
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oQt  of  the  measu'-es  agreed  upon  by  the  contracting  parties  tr 
this  armistice,  by  Gambetta  and  Trochu  ;  hat  they  were  speedil* 
repadiatrj  by  tlie  other  Members  of  the  Government  of  Ka 
tional  Defense,  and  tlieir  authors  were  removed  irom  office. 

The  National  Assembly  met,  elected  M.  Grevy  its  presiding 
officer,  and,  receiving  the  resignations  of  M.  Favre  and  his  col 
leagues,  choae  M.  Adolphe  Thiers  President  of  the  Provisional 
Goveniment ;  and  he  appointed  M.  Favre  hia  Premier,  The 
preliminary  treaty  of  peace,  whose  provisions  we  have  already 
cited,  was  negotiated  by  MM.  Favre  and  Tliiers  on  the  French 
side,  and  Count  von  Bismarck  and  Herr  von  Arnim  on  the  Ger- 
man, and  ratified  by  the  National  Assembly  on  the  3d  of  March, 
and  by  King  Wilhelm  (who  had  been  crowned,  on  the  19th  of 
Januarj',  by  vote  of  the  Confederated  States  of  Germany,  Em 
peror  of  Germany)  on  the  5th  of  that  month.  On  the  1st  of 
March  30,000  German  troops  entered  Paris,  and  mai-ehed  out  on 
the  3d ;  and  within  the  following  ten  days  all  except  the  Army 
of  Occupation  returned  to  Germany. 

Thus  ended  the  most  remarkable  war  of  modern  times — re- 
markable alike  for  its  rapidity  of  movement,  the  vast  masses  of 
men  put  in  the  field,  its  terrific  slaughter,  its  stupendous  surren- 
ders— for  the  Germans  had,  on  the  10th  of  February,  in  their 
hands  and  in  the  hands  of  neutrals,  over  900,000  prisoners  of 
war ;  four  of  the  largest  armies  of  modem  times,  viz.,  McMsr 
hon's  at  Sedan,  Bazaine's  at  Metz,  Trochu's  at  Paris,  and  Bour- 
bati's  in  Swit^rland,  having  surrendered  within  five  months, 
besides  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  prisoners  taken 
in  tlie  various  engagements  of  tlie  war.  It  was  remarkable,  too, 
for  the  new  weapons  brought  into  use,  and  the  extent  to  which 
modern  appliances  in  chemistry  and  t!ie  arts  were  made  subser 
vient  to  military  purposes.  The  mitraiUeur  and  the  various 
breeeh-loading  rifles  were  tested  far  more  thoroughly  than  ever 
before,  some  of  them,  indeed,  for  the  first  time  in  actual  warfare. 
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The  superionty  of  the  rifled  steel  cannon  of  Krupp  over  the 
French  bronze  gnns  was  conclusively  shown ;  and  the  folly  of 
dependence  upon  a  navy,  however  perfectly  constructed,  armed, 
or  manned,  in  a  war  between  two  powers  whose  lauds  are  con- 
tiguous. 

Terrible  and  destructive  as  this  war  has  been  both  to  human 
life  (for  it  is  estimated  that,  from  wounds  azd  sickness  bred  in 
the  camps,  and  from  death  on  the  battle-field,  more  tlian  six  hun- 
dred thousand  men  to-day  lie  dead  because  of  this  war,  and  per- 
haps two-thirds  as  many  are  hopelessly  crippled  and  maimed)  and 
to  property  ($2,500,000,000  will  not  cover  the  losses  of  Franco 
alone,  including  the  indemnity),  it  is  yet  destined,  we  iirmly 
believe,  to  prove  beneficial  to  civilization,  and  for  the  ultimate 
advantage  of  both  nations,  in  the  political  changes  which  will 
ensue  from  it.  In  Prance,  it  haa  broken  forever  the  power  of 
one  of  the  least  progressive  and  the  most  mischievous  and  bel- 
ligerent people  of  Europe,  and  the  one  which  has  most  disturbed 
the  general  peace  for  ages.  In  Germany  it  has  suddenly  ele- 
vated to  the  position  of  arbiter  of  Europe  the  most  peaceful  and 
domestic  of  races.  It  has  reduced  from  the  first  position  that 
one  of  the  great  powers  most  positively  committed  to  tlie  false 
policy  that  its  national  prosperity  de]>ended  on  the  misfortunea 
of  its  neighbors,  and  that  to  embarrass  other  powers  and  to  con- 
tract other  influences  was  the  Burost  way  of  extending  its  own 
importance.  It  has  elevated  to  tlie  first  raiik  that  nation  which, 
of  a!l  others  in  Europe,  believes  that  individual  and  national 
greatness  depend  on  the  general  prosperity.  It  has  destroyed 
an  Empire  whose  policy  was  War,  while  its  cry  was  Peace  ;  but 
it  has  at  the  same  time  created  a  greater  and  a  better  one,  whose 
undoubted  policy  must  be  Peace.  In  France  it  has  pricked  and 
instantly  exploded  a  despotism,  which  might  have  continued  for 
a  generation  of  peace  to  enervate  the  people  it  tyrannized  over. 
la  Giermany  it  has  not  less  suddenly  aroused  a  spirit  of  nation- 
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ality,  wliicli  rendefs  at  once  possible  that  long-coveted  unity  of 
tlie  German  race  wliich  an  age  of  peace  might  not  have  consoli- 
dated. While  the  French  Empire  existed,  there  could  be  no  real 
pea<:e  in  Europe.  While  the  Gennan  Emjiire  reniains,  there  can 
be  no  war  without  its  consent ;  and  the  past  policy,  the  fixed 
principles,  the  natnral  sympathies  of  her  people,  not  the  mere 
■wntten  records  of  her  Government,  violable  at  the  will  of  one 
man,  are  pledges  of  her  peaceful  purposes.  Let  ws  sympathize 
with  the  race  which  has  been  so  luiinfnlly  humiliated  ;  hut  let  ua 
also  rejoice  with  that  largei-  civilization  of  all  Europe  which 
gains  by  what  the  French  have  lost.  The  war  is  yet  to  find  its 
most  important  result,  its  chief  apology,  and  its  gi'eatest  bless- 
ing, in  the  increased  impulse  it  will  give  to  a  higher  and  better 
civilization  in  Europe.  It  is  in  their  enlarged  liberty  tJiat  the 
French  are  yet  to  see  themselves  blessed  by  their  own  overthrow. 
France  has  not  merely  been  relieved  of  the  cancer  of  the  Em- 
pire that  ate  its  heart  out,  hut  her  people  have  been  liberated 
friJm  false  and  enervating  direction,  and  are  free  to  enter  upon  a 
sounder  and  truer  education  than  that  which  has  heretofore 
made  them  a  race  of  polished  but  frivolous  people — smooth  and 
elegant  of  exterior,  but  too  deficient  in  the  great  irapulsus  which 
belong  to  more  earnest  and  progressive  I'aces.  We  sliall  not  be 
many  yeai-s — the  French  will  not  be  a  generation — in  recogniz- 
ing that  the  war  has  been  one  of  the  mysterious  agencies  of  civ- 
ilization, spreading  knowledge,  which  is  the  only  true  source  of 
power;  the  unsuspected  means  of  developing  industry,  which 
creates  wealth.  By  the  war,  France  is  relieved  of  a  rider,  an 
army,  a  system  of  government  wliieh  absorbed  and  wasted  her 
prosperity  ;  and  not  only  she  and  Germany,  hut  all  Europe,  will 
be  saved  henceforth  much  of  that  cost  in  wealth  and  loss  in 
national  spirit  which  follows  the  maintenance  of  large  standing 
armies.  Relieved  of  these  di-ead  incubi,  France  may  become  the 
rival  of  England  and  Germany  in  manufactures ;   for  the  deli- 
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cate  taste,  the  natural  appreciation  of  the  lieautii'ul  in  art  and 
mecliaiiism,  and  the  deftness  and  Bkill  of  lier  operatives  in  all 
the  finer  manufactures,  assure  lier  a  ready  preuniiiieTice  in  this 
direction  ;  and,  once  educated  heyoiid  the  belief  that  the  glory 
of  a  nation  is  found  in  its  prowess  in  war,  not  its  peaecftd  pros- 
periC/.  she  may  become,  as  a  manufactmuiig  state,  more  prosper^ 
0U9  and  truly  influential  than  at  any  period  of  her  former  exist' 
ence. 

The  influence  of  the  war,  also,  in  favor  of  religious  liberty, 
and  the  progress  of  that  freedom  of  rjiligious  worship  which  has 
BO  long  been  withheld  in  France,  cannot  but  be  benefieial.  The 
war  had  its  origm  in  part,  and  in  great  part,  in  the  machinationa 
of  Jesuit  managers  to  humble  Prussia  as  the  great  Frotustiint 
power  of  the  Continent,  and  to  place  upon  the  throne  of  France 
a  ruler  fully  committed  to  reaction,  to  religious  persecution,  and 
to  the  enforcement  of  the  Eoman  Conaordat.  It  closes  with 
Prussia  at  the  head  of  the  German  Confederation,  more  power- 
ful and  influential  than  ever  before,  and  France  humbled,  Init 
.more  hostile  than  ever  she  was  in  the  past  to  the  sway  of  a  des- 
pot, or  the  intolerance  of  Bonie.  The  war  has  shown  France 
the  evils  of  fraud,  corruption,  and  deception.  It  lias  made  her 
citizens  a  sadder  but  a  wisei-  people  ;  and  with  the  disapiiearance 
of  their  former  frivolity  and  thoughtlessness,  and  the  inordinate 
conceit  which  has  marred  their  character,  we  may  well  hope 
there  will  come  a  disposition  to  profounder  and  more  serious 
thought,  a  greater  earnestness  of  purpose,  and  a  higher  moral 
principle.  If  this  result  shall  Ibllow,  we  may  rejoice  iu  the 
belief  that  the  present  misfortunes  of  that  fair  land  have  worked 
out  for  lier  greater  blessings  than  any  material  prosperity  could 
have  done,  and  that  all  Europe,  and  the  world,  will  participate 
with  her  in  the  benefits  which  have  come  to  her  from  adversity. 

To  nations,  as  to  individuals,  there  should,  and  generally 
does  come,  iu  seasons  of  disaster,  that  penitence  for  past  erroi-s 
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and  that  desire  to  b^n  a  new  and  better  national  life,  which 
causes  these  afflictions  to  be  eubsequentlj  recognized  as  "  bless- 
ings in  disguise,"  and  as  having  wrought  out  a  higher  and 
nobler  national  ieatiny. 

But  if,  alas !  these  bitter  lessons  sliould  all  be  lost,  and 
Fi-ance,  despite  her  heavy  burdens  and  her  sad  experiences,  be- 
come again  what  she  was  under  the  Empire— vain,  thoughtless, 
frivolous,  and  corrupt 

No !  no  1  we  have  not  the  heart  to  portray,  or  the  words  to 
describe,  the  ruin  which  must  come  upon  a  nation  so  often  and 
■o  t«rribly  admonished,  if  it  does  not  heed  the  warnings  it  hae 
received. 
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CHAPTER  XT. 

PAKI3    UNDEK    THE   CoMMUNE.— A   SeCDJSD    lU  tlf    OF    TeR*  K.— 

Anakciiy,  Muedke,  ash  Ma   nf 

NoTB. — The  Inaurrection  in  Paris,  and  fchp  attemp    d  n     g  m    h  I  "" 

other  cities  of  France,  though  growing  out  of  th  F  u  G  m  an  wa  and 
perhaps,  under  the  circumstanoes,  an  inevitable  res         f        « as  ^  " 

part  of  that  war.      The  German  troops  occupied  the     m      acy  posts  P  na 

and  their  interrention  was  more  than  once  threatened  wh        h       p  e  a  d 

position  unqocstionablj  afforded  a  moral  support  to   h    Th         C        n      n    a 
helped  to  awe  the  insurgents  ;  but  the  fighting  was  J  h  u  F    u  hm  n 

—the  adhecentH  to  the  Proviwonal  Republic,  and    ha  It  d  It  p  as 

they  Btjled  themselves,  '■  the  Commune "— anarchis  wh  to  cc  rap  h  th  ir 
visionary  Bchemes  would  overturn  all  government,  1  d 

Tet,  following  as  it  did  bo  closely  on  the  hecla  oh  in  a  y     f 

peace,  and  involving  the  question  of  the  govemmen  fFaneund  anw 
masters  it  seems  so  essentially  a  part  of  the  great  conflict  that  we  should  not  do 
jueUce  to  our  subject  or  our  renders  if  we  neglected  to  give  an  account  of  thosa 
months  of  frightful  and  bloody  misrule. 

TIIOUGII  all  the  friends  of  France  may  have  hoped  that  after 
the  disastrous  termination  of  the  war  with  Germany  her 
people  would  he  wise  enough  to  remain  quiet,  and  endeavor,  hy 
patient  industry  and  enterprise,  to  repair  the  devastations  of  war 
and  reslore  their  country  to  its  former  place  among  the  great 
powers  of  Eui-ope,  those  who  knew  the  French  people  best,  could 
hardly  have  expected  it. 

The  French  people  are  not  homogeneous  in  their  character, 
like  the  Germans,  the  Spanish,  and  the  English.  The  first  Revo- 
lution (17S9-93)  made  manifest  to  the  world  the  intense  hatred 
which  had  so  long  hrooded  in  the  hearts  of  the  peasantry  of 
France  (including  the  entire  working  classes,  and  also  a  large 
portion  of  the  literary  class)  gainst  the  nobles  and  property 
holders.     There  was  unquestionably  much  reason  for  tliis:  they 
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had  been  cmellj  oppressed,  wronged,  and  robbed  by  tiio  aristo- 
ci'atic  and  middle  elassea.  They  had  been  scorned  and  crushed 
when  they  sought  for  peaceful  redress,  and  at  last  tlio  savage 
element  in  tlieir  natures— in heiited,  it  may  be,  from  those  fierce 
robber  hordes  so  long  the  terror  of  Phrygia  and  Mysia,  from 
which  tliey  oiiginally  sprang — found  vent  in  deeds  of  cai'uage, 
anarchy,  and  terror,  which  have  ever  since  made  the  world  shud- 
der. 

But  if  they  had  some  real  provocation  for  this  mad  outbreak 
it  was  also  in  part  the  result  of  false  teachings.  The  age  was 
infidel  and  godless ;  the  tendencies  of  the  public  teachings  of 
tlie  philosophers,  politicians,  and  scholai-s  of  the  day  all  tended 
to  agrai-ianism,  lawlessness,  and  bloodshed.  Unman  life  was  of 
very  little  account ;  especially  were  the  lives  of  kings,  princes,  and 
nobles  the  prey  of  the  masses :  they  Iiad  no  right  to  live,  and  if 
they  did  save  their  lives  by  exile,  they  should  hencefoith  be  oidy 
allowed  to  live  in  obscurity  and  wretchedness.  We  all  know  the 
reactions  which  followed  this  revolution,— how  the  Corsican 
became  Firet  Consul,  Dictator,  and  Emperor,  and  proved  himself 
as  great  a  tyrant  as  any  of  the  Boui-bons;  how,  in  1815,  the 
Bourbons  wei^e  restored  and  the  old  traditions  of  the  pre-revolu' 
tionaiy  period  were  re-established ;  how,  in  1830,  the  peoplo 
again  revolted,  and  introduced,  with  the  citizen  king,  a  new  and 
dangerous  doctiiue,  or  rather  a  doctrine  which  had  been  held  in 
abeyance  since  the  first  revolution,  viz.,  that  ft  was  the  duty  of 
the  State  to  provide  work  for  the  laboring  classes,  or,  failing  in 
that,  to  8u,;pport  them  without  it.  This  docti-ine,  which  had 
^>roved  the  destruction  of  the  Roman  Empire  in  the  plenitude  of 
its  power  and  glory,  became  henceforth  the  cardinal  doctrine 
■jf  the  working  and  vagrant  classes  of  the  French  people,  and  was 
constantly  proclaimed  by  the  ambitious  and  unprincipled  dema 
gogues,  who  were  too  numerous  for  the  good  of  the  nation  at  al. 
times. 
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We  need  only  giants  at  the  Bnbsequent  history  of  the  nation 
to  Bce  how  this  pernicious  doctrine,  constantly  reiterated  and  am- 
plified by  hot-headed  Eofurmers,  liad  poisoned  the  blood  of  the 
masses,  and  led  directly  to  the  fierce  civil  war  of  the  spring  of 
1871. 

Louis  Philippe  owed  his  downfall,  in  1848,  mainly  to  the  con- 
viction of  tliis  proletarian  class  that  he  vfas  not  their  tool,  but 
possessed  reactionaiy  tendencies;  and  the  revolutionists  were 
only  prevented  by  Lainai-tine's  tact  from  raising,  at  that  time, 
tlie  red  flag,  and  enacting  scenes  of  blood  such  as  have  recently 
been  witnessed.  Louis  Kapoieon,  in  his  bid  for  the  Presidency, 
recognized  this  doctnne,  and  indeed  professed,  as  he  had  previ- 
ously done,  to  be  the  reddest  of  Red  Eepublicans ;  but  once  in 
power,  he  pursued  a  more  despotic  system  of  repression  than  any 
of  his  predecessors.  He  had,  however,  sufficient  tact  to  propitiate 
this  Cerberus  of  the  populace  by  occasional  largesses,  and  at- 
tempted control  of  tlio  price  of  bread  and  the  labor  market;  but 
the  leaders  of  the  proletariat  were  kept  in  exile  or  imprisoned, 
unless  they  gave  in  their  submission  to  his  usurpations.  There 
■were,  meantime,  other  classes  which  had  become  powerful  in  the 
goveniment,  and  in  the  maintenance  of  the  existing  order  of 
things.  The  great  reliance  of  Napoleon  III.  was  upon  his  army, 
which  he  had  taken  great  pains  to  attach  strongly  to  himself  and 
his  dynasty;  but,  with  the  most  inconceivable  foily,  he  liad  per- 
mitted and  encouraged  its  participation  in  tlie  prevalent  corrup- 
tion and  frauds  upon  the  national  resources,  till  the  soul  of  honor 
was  eaten  out  of  it,  and  it  was  too  rotten  to  be  a  real  dependence. 
The  Empress,  on  her  part,  had  sought  to  conciliate  tiie  Pope  and 
the  Jesuits,  and  had  become  their  dupe ;  and  while  these  wily 
courtiers  were  loud  m  their  professions  of  Bonapai-tism,  they 
were  really  intrigiiing  to  bring  back  the  old  Bourbon  rule,  aa 
more  easily  controlled  for  Uieir  purposes.  But  the  strongest 
pillar  of  the  Bonaparte  dynasty  was  the  bourgeoisie  or  middle 
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class,  the  tradera,  shopkeepers,  property -holders,  and   tlie   new 
aVistoeracy  which  had  sprung  from  thera.     This  class  siistained 
Napoleon  III.,  not  because  of  the  prestige  of  his  name,  or  any 
special  i-everence  or  love  for  him,  bnt  because  they  wanted  a 
sti-ong  goverometit,  one  which  would  protect  their  property,  and 
give  them  better  opportunities  for  money-making.     They  would 
have  been  just  as  warm  friends  of  an  Orleanist  prince,  if  they 
could  have  had  the  same  assurance  of  success  in  money-getting 
and  material  prosperity  under  his  rule.     Between  the  hourgeoisie 
and  the  peasant  class  there  has  existed  for  years  the   bittei-est 
hostility  ;  during  the  Empire  the  large  majorities  for  EopubHean 
member  of  the  Corps  Legislaiif  s}wa.ys  came  from  this  class  in 
Paris  and  other  large  cities,  the  bourgeoisie  always  voting  solidly 
for  the   Emperor's    candidates.       When   the  Empire  fell,   the 
Government  of  National  Defense,  composed,  as  it  was,  of  men  of 
all  opinions,  did  not  dare  to  submit  ite  claims  to  popular  suffrage 
in  Paris,  knowing  that  they  would  be  voted  down  as  not  radical 
enough  to  suit  the  Eeds ;  but  Rochefort,  and  at  first  Plourens, 
were  put  into  the  Government  as  their  representatives.     They 
were,  during  the  siege,  f  umiahed  with  arms,  which  Napoleon  III. 
had  always  witliheld  from  them,  and  there  being  probable  need 
of  their  sen'ices,  they  were  enrolled  into  the  National  Guard  (the 
French  Militia),  which  indeed,  in  Paris,  was  mostly  made  iip  of 
these  working-men,  and  the  idlers  and  vagabonds  who  always 
aboimd  in  large  cities,  and  in  none  more  than  Paris.   The  Ouvriers 
and  Ouvrieres  (working-men  and  working-women)  of  Paris,  whose 
numbers  were  estimated  at  750,000  before  the  war,  differ  very  ma- 
terially from  the  working  classes  in  other  large  cities,  in  possess- 
ing less  of  the  home  sentiment.     While  many  of  them  are  peas- 
ants from  the  country,  a  very  large  proportion  are  foundlings  and 
illegitimate  childi-en,  the  waifs  and  estra}'S  of  the  great  city,  with 
no  ties  or  attachments  to  bind  them  to  the  city  in  which  they  live. 
Life  liaa  been  a  hard  straggle  with  them.     Their  toil  brings  them 
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Uttlo  more  than  a  meagre  subsistence,  and  that  little  is  squandered 
npon  the  lowest  arausementa  and  such  vices  ae  they  can  afEord. 
Naturally  vivacious,  they  have  no  pleasant  outlook  for  the  future, 
and  they  enjoy  what  they  can,  as  the  time  passes.  This  lack  of 
home  ties  and  the  home  sentiment  leaves  tliem  mthont  barriers 
against  a  vicious  hfe,  and  they  but  too  often  glide  into  it.  Dur- 
ing the  siege  tliese  new  National  Guards  were  witli  some  difficulty 
kept  tolerably  quiet ;  two  or  three  times  the  insnrrectionary  spirit, 
broke  out,  as  when  under  Plom-ens  they  took  possession  of  the 
Hotel  de  Ville  and  deposed  the  government,  and  when,  after  the 
sortie  of  January  15,  they  insisted  upon  Trochu's  removal ;  but, 
receiving  their  daily  pay  as  National  Guards,  and  having  only  tri- 
fling duties  to  perform,  they  were  more  quiet  than  was  to  have 
been  expected. 

The  working- women,  and  those  of  the  men  not  eni-olled  in  the 
National  Guard^  fared  harder.  With  the  exception  of  such  kinds 
of  work  as  were  directly  connected  with  the  war— -the  casting  of 
cannon,  repairing  of  lii-earms  and  other  weapons,  manufacturing 
cartridges  and  army  equipments,  soldiers'  clothing,  Ac.,  and  the 
necessary  production  of  bread  and  preparation  of  meats  for  the 
market — almost  every  kind  of  manufacture  had  stopped  ;  the  ten 
thousand  industries  of  Paris  had  all  ceased,  and  the  scores  of 
thousands  employed  in  them  must  find  otlier  employment  or 
Etai-ve.  That  veiy  many  did  starve  is,  unhappily,  too  well  estab- 
lished by  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Washbunie,  Mr.  Labouchere,  Mr. 
Slieppai'd,  aud  others  who  were  in  tlie  besieged  city,  as  well  as  by 
the  fj'ightful  bills  of  mortality  whicli,  witli  a  constantly  decreas- 
ing population,  grew  larger  evciy  week, 

Wlien  the  city  was  surrendered,  and  provisions  again  began  tc 
flow  in,  the  old  bitterness  against  the  bourgeoisie  began  to  revivej 
and  tliere  were  many  demonstrations,  of  trifling  impoi-tanee  in 
themselves,  which  yet  indicated  that  there  was  beneatli  the  appa- 
rently placid  surface  a  seething,  boiling  volcano.     The  sullen  and 
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coiitemptuons  forbearance  manifested  when  the  German  arnij 
entered  Paris  (March  1-3),  the  jaws  reBolutely  set,  the  bieath 
held  hard,  the  muttered  curees  and  the  clenched  lists,  ail  indicated 
how  fierce  was  the  desire  for  revenge  on  them,  and  how  bitter 
their  hatred  of  tlie  French  leaders  who  had  brought  them  into  the 
condition  of  humiliation. 

Whetlier,  under  any  circnmstances,  the  outbreak  which  followed 
so  soon  after  the  ratification  of  the  preliminary  treaty  of  peace 
could  have  been  prevented,  it  is  impossible  to  say  with  certainty. 
There  had  existed  before  the  close  of  the  siege  a  secret  organiza- 
tion of  workine-meii  and  some  of  the  more  restless  of  the  infe- 
rior leadei-s,  which  seems  to  have  formed  the  nucleus  of  tlie  sub- 
sequent "  Commune."  At  first  everything  seemed  to  be  in  tli'jir 
favor.  The  new  government  of  M.  Thiers,  organized  in  great 
haste,  had  not  had  time  for  consolidation.  It  knew  little  of  the 
army,  and  had  but  slight  influence  over  it,  and  none  over  the  Na- 
tional Guard,  which  it  had  most  stupidly  stipulated  was  to  be 
permitted  to  retain  henceforth  its  arms,  even  while  the  regular 
troops  were  required  to  surrender  theirs,  and  this  National  Guard 
—composed  of  Eed  Republicans,  working-men  who  had  lost  al! 
desire  for  work,  vagabonds  who  never  had  any,  and  visionaries, 
demagogues,  humanitarians,  and  adventurers,  who  were  unani- 
mous on  only  one  point,  that  the  present  government  must  be 
overturned,  and  they  be  allowed  the  opportunity  of  trying  their 
crude  and  mad  schemes— were  to  be  the  protectore  of  Paris  and 
the  preservers  of  order.  A  portion  of  this  guard  had  already, 
ander  patriotic  pretences,  fortified  themselves  on  the  heights  of 
Montmartre.  Finding  that  they  really  possessed  a  formidable 
amount  of  power,  the  Reds  immediately  commenced  exercising 
it— at  first  moderately,  but  presently  with  a  violence  which  roused 
hostility,  and  only  showed  that  the  craziest  of  tlieir  visionaries 
had  taken  the  reins. 

At  first  they  objected  to  Genei-al  D'Aurelles  de  Paladines,  who 
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had  been  appointed  Commandant  of  the  city,  and  to  General  Vinoy, 
the  second  in  command.  A  part  of  their  demands  being  acceded 
to,  tliougli  tliere  seem  to  have  been  no  reasons  offered  for  them, 
they  were  emboldened  to  make  further  claims :  the  National  As- 
sembly must  be  dissolved  and  a  new  one  chosen  to  sit  in  Paris. 
Their  pay  of  one  and  a  half  franc  per  day  must  be  continued ; 
they  must  be  permitted  to  elect  their  own  nders,  and  govern 
themselves  and  France  as  well;  their  fortified  positions  must  not 
be  disturbed,  and  they  must  be  allowed'  to  dictate  who  should  be 
the  prefect  of  Paris. 

Uncei-tain  how  far  he  could  depend  upon  the  troops,  many  of 
whom  seemed  disposed  to  affiliate  with  the  Reds,  and  knowing 
that  ruin  would  be  the  consequence  of  defeat,  M.  Thiers  tempo- 
rized and  parleyed  with  the  insurgent  party,  conceded  some  of 
their  demands,  and  hesitated  before  resorting  to  force.  Ills  fli-st 
attempt  to  compel  tlio  malcontents  of  the  heights  of  Montniartre 
to  yield  proved  a  somewhat  disastrous  failure.  The  soldiers 
(themselves  mostly  National  Guards),  who  had  sm-roundcd  the 
insurgents,  began  to  yield  to  their  clamors  and  entreaties,  and,  re- 
fusing to  iii-e  upon  them,  deserted  their  olHcei-s  and  guns  and  fra- 
ternized witli  the  revolt.  The  mob  now  became  the  mastera  of 
the  situation,  captured  several  of  the  leading  Generals  of  the 
Kepublic,  two  of  whom  they  subsequently  put  to  death,  took 
possession  of  tlie  Hotel  de  Ville,  organized  what  tliey  called  the 
Central  Committee  of  tlie  National  Guard,  thirty  in  number, 
which  presently  gave  way  to  "  The  Commune,"  and  drove  ont 
the  officers  of  the  Government,  and  proceeded  to  erect  barricadoa 
to  defend  Pans  from  the  Republican  Government,  which  they 
alleged  had  betrayed  them. 

M,  Tliiei-s,  on  his  side,  fortified  Versailles,  and  waited,  first  to 
ascertain  whether  other  cities  were  infected  with  the  spirit  of  re- 
volt ;  next,  to  see  if  sonic  pacification  was  not  yet  possible,  or  if 
this  mongrel  gov(>mment,  composed  of  all  manner  of  disoordant 
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elements,  would  not  fall  £o  pieces  of  ite  own  weight ;  then  to  ae- 
cnmulate  a  Biiflicient  force  of  trasty  troops  to  make  sure  that  his 
next  blow  should  be  both  successfal  and  terrible,  and  when  tlie 
fulness  of  time  bad  come,  though  not  till  "  old  chaos  bad  come 
again "  and  the  horrors  of  the  first  reign  of  terror  bad  been  re- 
peated, with  added  atrocities,  he  delivered  tlirae  sudden  and 
repeated  blows  which  emiJicd  out  the  insiu'rectiOn,  depi-ived  Paris 
forever  of  its  prestige  as  the  soul  of  France,  and  after  frightful 
carnage,  and  terrible  destruction  of  much  tliat  was  precious  in 
history  and  art,  both  by  liis  troops  and  the  insurgents,  made  it 
possible  to  maintain  a  go\eniment  of  kw  and  order  in  the 
Fiench  capital. 

For  the  fii-st  time  iu  five  hundred  years  Pans  has  ceased  to  rule 
France,  and  has,  in  her  tuna,  been  subjected  to  tlie  provinces.  It 
has  been  demonstrated  tliat  a  weak  govermnent,  hardly  organized, 
and  with  an  army  of  doubtful  loyalty  to  it,  bad  been  able  to  ac- 
complish wiiat  powerful  kings  and  mighty  emperors  have  essayed 
in  vain.  Paris,  the  proud,  the  ]ia\ighty,  the  magnificent  and  im- 
perious, is  thorouglily  humbled  and  subdued,  and  that  by  one  of 
her  own  eons.  Her  pride,  her  comiption,  her  infidelity  and  reck- 
lessness have  brought  tliis  terrible  calamity  upon  her.  Wliat 
other  and  greater  evils,  or  what  restoration  and  triumph,  may  be 
here  in  the  future,  no  man  may  now  say ;  but  for  the  present  sha 
has  been  compelled  to  drink  to  the  dregs  of  a  bitter  cup  of 
humiliatioD  and  anguish. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

W  iTH  tiie  preceding  brief  aummary  of  the  insurrectice  and  tha 
caiises  whiuh  prompted  it,  we  proceed  to  enter  into  more  minute 
dcUila  of  its  historj-.  As  we  have  already  eaid,  die  circumstan- 
ces were  favorable  for  an  outbreak  of  Comnumisni.  A  large 
proportion  of  tlie  population  remaining  in  the  city  were  either 
Red  Efipublicana  or  partially  sympathized  with  them.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Aesembly  elected  from  Paris  were  all  Radi- 
cals, and  several  of  them  subsequently  leaders  in  the  insurrec- 
tion. Among  tliem  we  find  many  names  familiar  as  leaders  in 
the  ranks  of  the  opposition  in  tlie  days  of  the  Empire,  and  some 
during  the  war.  Gambetta,  Garibaldi,  Ifeehefort,  Deleseluze, 
Felix  Pyat,  Blanqui,  Millierc,  Louis  Blanc,  Qninet,  Victor  Hugo, 
Admiral  Saisset,  General  Langlois,  Victor  Sehoelcher,  Tolain, 
Lockroy,  and  Gnstave  Plourens  were  among  them.  Of  these, 
Garibaldi  returned  to  Italy ;  Gambetta  remained  in  the  prov- 
inces ;  Rochefort,  Deleseluze,  Pyat,  Blanqui,  Milliere,  and  Vic- 
tor Hugo  sided  witli  the  Commune,  though  some  of  them  left 
it  siibBeqnently  in  disgust,  and  others  were  either  slain  in  battle- 
or  executed  by  tlie  Versaillists  when  taken  prisoners.  Victor 
Sehoelcher,  Saisset,  and  Lockroy  attempted,  but  unsuccessfully, 
to  mediate  between  the  insurgents  and  the  Thiers  government; 
and  Louis  Blanc,  Qninet,  and  Tolain,  with  the  la£t  three,  re- 
mained members  of  the  Assembly. 

There  had  existed  for  some  years  m  most  of  the  European 
States  an  organization  known  as  the  '  International  Association 
of  Workingmen,"  having  its  chapters  or  auxiUaries  in  each  eoun- 
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try.  It  ■was  a  less  formidable  and  less  revolutionary  Association 
than  the  Ca/rhonari  ;  but  seems  to  have  had  a  mild  tendency  to 
revolt.  M.  Assi,  tlie  leading  representative  of  the  Association  in 
Pai-is,  a  weak-minded  and  half-crazy  Frenchman,  gave  in  his  ad- 
hesion to  the  insurrection  very  early,  and  endeavored  to  ron^e  the 
auxiliaries  in  otlier  States  to  aid  them ;  but,  probably  from  lack  of 
confidence  in  him,  hardly  any  of  them  responded.  I3eyond  the 
popular  favorites  we  have  named,  who  had  been  elected  membei-s 
of  the  National  Assembly,  there  were  many  others :  ui^uecessf ul 
military  adventm-ers,  or  discontented  lawyers,  or  workingmen 
who  aspired  to  the  government  of  Paris,  and  tJirough  Paris 
of  all  Prance :  for  it  was  a  maxim  of  these  reformere  that  tliey 
and  they  only  liad  tlie  right  to  govern  France  ;  that  the  ignorant 
peasantry'  and  bourgeoisie  of  the  rui'al  districts  we.„  jncapable  of 
governing  themselves,  and  needed  to  be  controlled  and  managed 
by  the  philosophers,  visionaries,  and  adventurere  of  Paris,  Seve- 
ral of  tliese,  like  General  Chiseret,  of  whom  we  had  some 
experience  during  the  earlier  portion  of  our  own  war ;  General 
Dombrowski,  General  Bergeret,  General  Duval,  General  Eudes, 
General  Granier,  and  General  Brunei  had  been  military  adven- 
turers, most  of  them,  as  we  should  say,  "  Militia  Generals  "  of  no 
very  good  reputation,  but  determined  at  this  emergency  to  come 
to  the  surface.  Others  of  equal  ambition,  and  no  greater  mental 
calibre,  like  Blanqui,  Grensset,  Raoul  liigault,  Felix  Pjat, 
Amouroux,  Billioray,  Valles,  and  Courbet,  had  never  been  in 
military  life,  but  desired  and  obtained,  for  a  very  brief  period, 
prominent  civil  positions.  But  among  them  all  there  was  no 
man  possessing  any  high  order  of  talent — the  capacity  to  rule— 
which  enabled  him  to  take  the  lead  and  control  tliese  restless  and 
fickle  masses  by  the  power  of  his  imperious  will.  Had  there 
been  such  a  leader,  the  struggle  w©u]d  have  been  longer,  fiercer, 
and,  in  tlie  end,  more  disastrous. 

The  sullen  mood  of  the  Parisians  after  the  signing  of  tlie  ]>fe- 
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limmarj-  treaty,  and  the  departure  of  the  Gorman  troops  from 
Paris,  on  the  4th,  6th,  and  6th  of  March,  was  ominous  of  a  com- 
ing storm,  and  to  M.  Tliiers,  whom  the  Beds  openly  denounced 
as  a  traitor  because  he  had  signed  the  treaty,  it  must  have  been 
anything  but  reassuring.  He  had,  in  tlie  hope  of  pleasing  them, 
been  BO  weak  as  to  stipulate  that  tbe  National  Guard  of  Pari^ 
whom  he  laiew  to  be  disaffected,  should  be  allowed  to  retain  their 
aims,  man  tbe  forts,  and  be  the  protectors  of  order  in  Pai-ia, 
while  the  soldiers  of  the  line  in  that  city  were  required  to  surren- 
der all  their  arms.  lie  had  thus  put  into  the  hands  of  these 
rerolutionists  weapons  and  power,  winch  with  an  able  leader 
would  have  proved  fatal  to  his  authority. 

He  proceeded,  however,  with  the  ooncurrenee  of  the  National 
Assembly,  to  assign  ofBcere,  both  civil  and  military,  to  duty  in 
Paris,  and  on  the  11th  of  March  procured  a  vote  for  the  removal 
of  the  National  Ajscmbly,  on  tlie  20th  of  March,  from  Bonrdeaux 
to  Versailles. 

As  we  have  said  elsewhere,  tlie  National  Guards  occupied  forti- 
fied positions  at  Montmartre  and  Belleville,  suburban  disti-icts 
of  tlie  city,  and  they  refused  to  leave  tliese  at  M.  TliieiV  request. 
Presently,  under  the  influence  of  some  of  the  demagogues  whom 
we  have  named,  they  began  to  make 'demands  on  tbe  President. 
General  D'Aurelles  de  Paladines,  a  really  brave  and  meritorious 
officer,  who  had  taken  Orleans  from  the  Germans  in  October,  and 
whom  President  Thiei-s  had  placed  in  command  of  the  National 
GuanJ,  was  not  at  all  satisfactory  to  those  Guards  who  had  seen 
Utile  or  no  flghting,  nor  was  General  Tinoy,  the  second  in  com- 
mand, any  more  Bo.  They  demanded,  then,  that  both  shonld  be 
removed,  and  they  should  have  the  privilege  of  choosing  their 
own  commander.  M.  Thiers  assigned  General  D'Aurelles  to 
duty  elBewhere,  and  made  General  Tinoy  chief,  but  he  could  not, 
of  couree,  yield  to  them  the  election  of  their  commander,  and 
they  went  away  dissatisfied.     Presently  they  returned  with  other 
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demands — they  muet  be  allowed  thcii-  thirty  sous  a  day  wages  foi 
an  indefinite  period — it  was  so  much  easier  to  play  eoldier  tlian 
to  work  for  a  living.  They  demanded  further  that  tliey  should 
be  allowed  to  elect  their  own  municipal  officers,  and  that  Julea 
Ferry,  a  noisy  demagogue,  should  be  appointed  Prefect  of  Paris 
in  place  of  the  able  M.  Valentin,  They  persistently  refused  to 
give  up  their  cannon  meanwhile,  and  daily  fortified  tlieir  position 
on  the  heights  of  Montmartre.  Louis  Blane,  Victor  Schoelcher, 
and  Admiral  Saisset,  all  recognized  as  Radicals,  visited  them  and 
endeavored  to  act  as  mediators ;  but  so  far  were  they  from  relax- 
ing any  of  their  demands,  or  making  any  concessions,  that  they 
daily  grew  more  imperious  and  insolent. 

M.  Thiers  was  in  a  critical  position.  His  authority  must  be 
maintained  and  no  large  concessions  made,  or  all  was  lost ;  yet  ho 
oould  not  tell  how  far  he  could  rely  upon  the  loyalty  of  his  troops, 
themselves  National  Guards  or  Volunteers,  in  a  conflict  with 
these  insubordinate  National  Guards ;  and  yet  until  the  soldiers  of 
the  regiilar  army,  who  were  prisoners  in  Germany,  could  return, 
he  had  no  other  dependence  but  these  troops  of  doubtful  loyalty. 
Then,  too,  if  an  insurrection  commenced  among  these  "  working- 
men,"  would  it  be  confined  to  Paris !  Would  not  Marseilles  and 
Lyons,  Havre,  Toulouse,  Toulon,  Bourdeaux,  Nantes,  and  the  other 
large  cities  rise  also  t 

He  temporized  as  long  as  it  was  po^ble,  insisting  each  day 
that  tlie  Guards  should  relinquish  their  fortifications  on  the 
heights  of  Montmartre,  and  surrender  their  cannon,  as  a  condition 
precedent  to  further  concisions  on  his  part 

At  length,  finding  them  determined  not  to  obey,  and  satisfied 
that  further  delay  was  ruinous,  he  caused  General  Vinoy,  on  the 
night  of  March  17th,  to  post  a  cordon  of  troops  around  the 
heights  of  Montmartre,  and  plant  mitrailleuses  at  the  approaches. 
At  an  early  hour  oii  the  morning  of  March  18th  the  insurgents 
were  summoned  to  surrender ;  important  positions  were  occupied, 
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and  tho  guns  of  the  revolted  suburban  National  Guards  were 
abo  Jt  to  be  removed,  when  the  soldiei-e  began  to  yield  to  popular 
cianiorB  and  entreaties,  and  soon  all  bonds  of  discipline  were 
loosened,  the  mitrailleueea  abandoned  by  tlie  artillerists,  the 
offiecrs  deserted  by  their  men,  and  the  revolters,  aided  by 
National  Guards  from  other  quarters,  became  masters  of  the  sitn- 
ation  at  Montmartre,  as  well  as  at  Belleville  and  La  Villette, 
Thus  re-enforced,  the  insiirgents  turned  at  once  upon  the  officers 
and  the  remnant  of  Eepnblicau  troops  which  remained  loyal  to 
the  Government.  General  Surville  was  killed,  General  Tinoy 
was  pelted  by  a  mob,  General  Paturel  was  wounded,  and  Gen- 
erals D'Aurelles  de  Paladines,  Clement  Thomas,  and  I-eeomte, 
and  subsequently  also  General  Chanzy,  who  was  moat  brutally 
l>eaten  and  maltreated,  were  taken  prisoners.  General  Faroi 
^ya8  surrounded,  but,  his  dctachmoiit  of  troops  remaining  faith- 
ful, succeeded  in  cutting  his  way  through.  Other  detachments, 
refusing  to  fight,  withdrew  to  tlie  left  bank  of  the  Seine,  and 
after  a  short  time  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  the  general  headquarters 
of  the  National  Guards  of  the  capital,  the  ministries,  the  mayor- 
alties, and  the  prefecture  of  police  were  in  the  hands  of  the  in- 
Burgeiits,  the  bulk  of  tlie  National  Guards  remaining  passive; 
and  all  tiie  members  of  the  Government,  with  the  undisbanded 
remnants  of  the  public  force,  finally  withdrew  to  Vei-sailles. 

The  headquarters  of  tho  insurrection  before  this  triumph  were 
in  the  Rue  des  Hosiers,  Montmartre,  where  a  "  Ceutral  Rev- 
olutionary Committee,"  subsequently  superseded  by  tlie  "  Na- 
tional Guards  Committee,"  had  established  itself  in  a  public  gar- 
den. Before  that  revolutionary  body,  composed,  as  it  seems,  of 
men  of  little  note,  as  no  names  are  mentioned,  the  captive  gen- 
erals were  brought.  Two  of  these,  Clement  Thomas  and  Le- 
corate,  were  after  a  brief  trial,  worthy  of  the  days  of  Septem- 
ber, 1793,  condemned  to  suifer  death  as  traitors  to  the  Republic, 
and  "  taken  out  and  shot."   "  All  accounts  say  they  died  bra\-ely." 
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Tlie  last  words  of  the  bi-ave  and  liberal-minded  Cloment 
Thomas,  wlio  but  a  few  weeks  before  commanded  the  largest 
body  of  the  defenders  of  Paris,  under  Trochn,  is  reported  to 
have  been,  "  Cowards ! "  The  fate  of  Clianzy  was  left  ini 
decided. 

Genera]  Vinoy,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  Government  troops, 
escaped  the  clutches  of  tlie  executioners,  and  succeeded  in  reor- 
ganizing a  portion  of  tlie  forces  under  his  command.  Coiistenia 
tion  and  stupefaction  reigned  in  Paris,  and  the  revolutionists 
were  left  to  do  their  work  nncliecked,  although  the  press  next 
;  mustered  courage  enough  to  bmnd  the  proceedings  as 
IS  and  fatal  to  the  republican  liberty  of  France.  Men  of 
ninence  fled  the  capital,  various  quarters  of  which  were 
strongly  barricaded.  All  approaches  to  it  ^ere  ultimately 
elraed,  and  some  of  the  forts  occupied  by  the  Nationals. 

On  the  nest  day  Yinoy  withdi-ew  his  troops,  a  miserable  rem- 
nant, to  tlie  left  bank  of  the  Seine,  and  awaited  further  develop- 
ments ;  wliile  the  insurgents  manned  the  defences  of  Paris  and 
twk  possession  of  all  its  inner  lino  of  forts. 

Tlie  position  was  critical,  and  had  the  Rods  at  this  time  pos- 
sessed a  leader  of  any  ability  they  might  have  effected  almost  irre- 
parable mischief ;  but,  fortunately,  there  were  too  many  aspirants 
for  the  command,  and  not  one  of  them  possessed  any  capacity  for 
rulinf .  "  The  National  Guard  Committee,"  having  taken  posses- 
sion of  the.H6tel  de  Ville  (the  City  Hall  of  Paris),  issued  procla- 
mations thick  and  fast.  In  one  of  these  they  extolled  their  late 
action,  declaring  that  it  was  done  "in  defence  of  the  Arch  of 
the  Liberties  of  the  Eepublic— the  only  government  that  can 
close  the  era  of  invasion  and  civil  war ; "  in  another  they  modestly 
declared  to  the  people  of  Paris,  ""We  have  driven  out  the  Govern- 
ment which  betrayed  m.  Our  mission  is  fulfilled,  and  we  now 
report  to  you."  In  another,  issued  the  same  day  (March  21),  they 
decree   immediate    elections    for   the   Commune;    and  in  still 
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anotlicr,  announce  tliat  tlicy  have  sent  their  ultimatum  to  the 
VciBailhstB,  demanding  as  the  priec  of  peace  and  harmony  the 
a]>p()intment  of  Langluis  as  Commander-in-chief  of  tlio  National 
Guards, of  Dorian  as  Mayor  of  Paris, of  Billault  as  Commander 
of  the  Army  of  the  Seine,  and  of  Jules  Ferry  aa  Prefect  of  Po- 
lice. 

The  elections,  wliicli  were  little  more  than  a  farce,  took  place 
very  qnietly  on  the  26tli,  but  less  than  300,000  out  of  500,000 
voters  cast  their  ballots.  ¥oiir  days  previously  there  was  a  riot 
and  massacre  of  a  considerable  number  of  unoffending  people. 
Attempts  at  roconciliation  had  been  made  by  the  Vereailles  Grov- 
ernment,  and  from  an  unwillingness  to  shed  blood,  and  an  uncer- 
tainty in  regard  tc  the  position  of  otlier  cities,  and  the  sympathies 
of  the  ai-my  in  relation  to  the  insurrection,  M.  Thiers  had 
offered  greater  concussions  than  he  ought ;  but  the  insurgents  were 
not  to  be  placated  ;  all  overtures  looking  toward  reconciliation 
were  rejected,  and  even  their  own  ultimatum  repudiated. 

Ti-ofips  from  the  departments  were  coming  in,  and  the  soldiers 
of  the  line,  who  had  been  prisoners  of  war,  were  returning,  and 
were  eager  to  put  down  the  insurrection.  The  condition  of  the 
Government  at  Versailles  was  daily  improving,  that  of  the  many- 
headed  despotism  at  the  Il6tel  de  Ville  was  constantly  growing 
worec. 

On  the  evening  before  the  election  the  "  Committee  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard  "  prepared,  and  early  the  next  morning  issued,  two 
or  three  more  proclamations,  one  of  which  declared  that  the  Gov- 
ernment at  Versailles,  after  having  betrayed  Paris,  was  intent  on 
betrajdng  the  Kepublic ;  another  promulgated  the  falsehood  that 
the  Due  d'Aumale  had  been  appointed  Lieutenant-General  of  the 
kingdom.  A  third,  giving  counsel  to  the  voters,  was  more 
adroitly  and  carefully  worded:  in  it  the  Committee  stated  that 
they  were  about  to  resign  their  functions  into  the  hands  of  the 
newly  elected  council,  and  exhorted  the  citizens  in  the  selection 
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of  representatives  to  distrust  ambitious  men.  who  advise  the  peo- 
pie  only  in  their  own  interest — "  those  talkers  who  are  nnable  to 
pass  from  words  to  acts,  and  who  will  sacrifice  everything  to 
speech,  an  oratorical  effect,  or  a  clever  word,"  and  "  tliose  whom 
fortune  has  too  greatly  favored."  "  Seek  men  "  (the  proclamation 
added)  "  with  sincere  convictions ;  men  of  the  people,  resolute 
and  active,  who  are  well  known  for  tlieir  sense  of  justice  and 
honcstj'.  Give  your  preference  to  those  who  do  not  canvass  for 
your  suffrages ;  the  only  true  merit  is  modesty ;  it  is  for  the 
elector  to  know  their  men,  not  for  the  candidate  themselves  to 
come  forward." 

This  was  very  good  advice,  but  both  those  who  gave  it  and  th<«e 
to  whom  it  was  given  did  not  desire  that  it  should  be  taken  too 
litei-ally.  "While  there  was  no  considerable  disturbance  during 
the  elections,  there  were  not  wanting  insane  men  like  General 
LuUier,  and  restless  and  ambitions  deatmctives  like  General  Clu- 
seret,  who  went  about  haranguing  the  crowds,  and  endeavoring  to 
stir  them  iip  to  insurrection. 

The  elections,  of  course,  resulted  in  large  majorities  for  the  Eed 
Republican  leaders,  who  had  hitherto  kept  in  the  background  and 
.controlled  the  ostensible  Committee  of  Thirty, who,  under  one  name 
or  anotlier,  had  had  the  reputation  of  governing.  These  leadei-s, 
Blauqui,  Telix  Pyat,  Delescluze,  Assi,  Flourens,  and  Vermorel, 
were  mostly  elected,  and  on  Tue6day,the  28th  of  March,"tho  Com- 
,mune,"  as  these  leaders  called  their  government,  was  proclaimed  in 
the  Place  de  I'Hotel  de  Ville,  where  a  platform  covered  with  red 
cloth  had  been  erected,  on,  which  was  placed  a  bust  representing 
the  Republic,  wearing  the  Phrygian  cap  of  libei-ty  ornamented 
with  red  ribbon.  Round  the  platform  and  in  the  square,  tricolor 
and  red  fl,ags  were  hoisted.  The  members  of  the  Oommnnal 
Council  delivered  speeches,  which  nobody  heard.  The  square, 
the  Rue  de  Rivoli  for  a  considerable  distance,  the  adjoining 
quays,  and  the  Boulevard  de  Sebastopol  were ,  crowded  with  Ka- 
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tional  Guards,  who  several  times  in  tlie  couree  of  tlie  proeeedlnga 
raised  their  caps  in  the  air  on  tlie  points  of  tlieir  bayonets,  and 
uttered  tremendous  shouts  of  "  Long  Uve  the  Republic ! "  Salvos 
of  artilleiy  wei-e  fired  fram  a  battery  on  the  quay.  In  the  evcsiing 
the  nieniheTS  0^  the  Commiine,  100  !ii  number,  assembled  at  thft 
Hotel  de  Ville,  and  separated  at  midnight  withoiit  having  come 
to  any  understanding,  in  consequence  of  tlie  violent  character  of 
Bome  of  the  propositions  advanced.  A  banquet  was  served  them 
hy  lackeys  in  grand  livery,  and  the  splendid  service  of  plate  of 
the  Hotel  de  Ville  was  brought  out.  The  Commmie  made  a  fiu-- 
ther  requisition  on  the  Bank  of  Fmnce,  and  obtained  an  advance 
to  the  amoniit  of  500,000  francs.  The  Bank  i-enioved  near  to  the 
Imperial  iirinting-ofiice,  with  the  ^iew,  it  is  believed,  of  facilitat- 
ing the  issue  of  a  paper  currency.  The  Director-General  of  the 
Ptfttoflicc  declined  to  surrender  his  office  on  the  demand  of  the 
Connnnnc,  and  t]u-eatcned,  if  removed,  to  send  the  mail  wagons 
to  Versailles.  The  employes  were  placed  under  the  surveillance 
of  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  Tlie  red  flag  was  hoisted  on  all  the  public 
buildings  in  Paris,  and  additional  precautions  were  adopted 
against  a  surprise  of  the  Commmie  from  tlio  direction  of  Ver- 
Eaillcs. 

The  pi-ogrammeof  Uie  "  Commune,"  as  laid  down  by  its  leaders, 
was :  Fit«t,  the  compilation  of  a  charter,  such  as  in  old  times  liad 
been  propounded  hy  the  friends  of  freedom,  which  should  guar- 
antee the  municipal  autonomy  of  Paris.  Paris,  it  was  further  de- 
clared, should  be  federated  with  the  eommimes  of  tlie  otlier  lai^ 
towns  of  France  by  a  treaty,  which  tiie  National  Assembly  shonld 
be  called  upon  to  accept.  If  the  Assembly  accepted  this,  the 
"  representatives  of  the  national  unity  "  should  impose  upon  the 
Assembly  the  pi-omulgation  of  an  doctoral  law,  "  by  which  the 
repi«sentatives  of  the  town  sliall  not  for  tlie  future  be  absorbed, 
and,  as  it  were,  drowned  by  the  representatives  of  the  country 
diatrictfl." 
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Wliile  '•  the  Commune "  was  thus  preparing  to  seize  the  8n- 
preiue  authority  and  rule  all  France  in  its  anarchical  way,  aa 
Paris  had  ruled  it  through  the  past,  how  did  the  other  cities  and, 
departments  stand  affected  toward  the  Tliiera  Government  3. 
Were  they  ready  to  follow  the  lead  of  these  Parisian  anarchists? 
The  first  reports  seemed  to  threaten  danger  from  these  places, 
but  subsequent  accounts  showed  that  the  disturbance  was  com-- 
paratively  trifling.  At  Lyons  the  excitement  was  shoi-t,  and 
order  was  completely  re-established  in  afew  hours.  AtMarseilles 
the  Commnne  was  proclaimed  on  tlie  25tli,  and  the  Prefect, 
Mayor,  and  local  Commandant  were  made  priaoners  without 
bloodshed ;  the  city  was  declared  in  a  state  of  siege,  and  business- 
was  at  a  atand-still.  In  a  few  days,  however,  order  was  restored' 
and  the  power  of  the  Government  re-established.  At  St,  Etienne 
the  insurgents  took  possession  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville  on  Friday 
night,  but  it  was  afterwards  retaken  by  tlie  authorities  with  the 
assistance  of  the  National  Guards,  and  the  city  was  reported 
quiet.  At  Perpignan  an  attempt  at  a  rising  was  made  m  Mon- 
day evening.  The  rioters  kept  tie  Colonel  and  Mayor  in  custody 
for  a  short  time,  but  on  perceiving  the  attitude  of  the  great 
majority  of  the  inhabitants,  they  released  their  prisoners  and 
attempted  to  escape.  The  disturbance  was  at  an  end.  At  Tou- 
louse the  Commnne  was  proclaimed,  bnt  M.  Thiers,  in  a  circular 
to  the  prefects,  stated  that  M.  de  Keratry,  who  had  been  stopped 
at  Agen,  entered  Toulouse  on  Monday,  and  dispersed  the  revohi-, 
tionary  commnne.  Five  hundred  men,  aided  by  the  citizens,  were 
said  to  have  been  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  order. 
Throughout  the  remainder  of  France  there  was  no  disturbance. 
"-  The  Commune  "  at  Paris  was,  meanwhile,  carrying  matters  witli 
a  high  hand.  All  prisoners,  except  those  who  had  offended  against 
the  Commune,  were  set  free ;  the  duty  of  assassinating  all  princes 
and  kings  was  publicly  proclaimed;  policemen  weie  no  longer  to 
be  employed,  and  the  papers  of  the  police  office  were  burned, 
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thns  destroj'ing  the  evidence  against  ci'iininala  of  a]l  eorts.  It 
was  dii-eeted  that  no  one  in  any  office  in  Paris  sliould  obey  any 
instnictions  from  Versailles.  It  was  furthermore  ordered  that 
the  rent  for  the  last  three  quarters  up  to  Apnl  should  be  wholly 
remitted.  Whoever  had  paid  any  of  tliese  three  quarters  should 
have  the  light  of  setting  that  sum  against  future  payments.  The 
same  law  w^  to  prevail  in  the  ease  of  furnished  apartments. 
No  notice  to  quit  coming  from  landlords  was  to  be  valid  for  tliree 
months  to  come.  Sales  of  pawned  articles  were  suspended.  It 
was  forbidden  to  post  notices  on  the  walls  of  Paris  emanating 
from  VereaiUes. 

Conscription  was  abolished,  but  e\ery  able-bodied  citizen  was 
ordered  to  enter  the  Guard ;  the  title  of  Commander-in-Chief 
was  prohibited,  and  the  red  flag  of  the  Universal  Republic  was 
made  the  flag  of  the  Commune.  Eudes,  an  adventurer  who  had 
been  the  leader  of  a  riot  at  La  Villette  in  August,  1870,  was  ap- 
pointed Delegate  Minister  of  War;  Bergeret,a  printer  of  the  city, 
Chief  of  Staff ;  and  Duval,  whose  previous  employment  had  been 
that  of  chief  claqueur  at  the  theatres,  Military  Commander,  Pre- 
fect of  Police,  and  Judge.  Duval  and  Bergeret  were  to  organize 
immediately  twenty-five  battalions  of  infantry  and  fifteen 
mitrailleuse  batteries  for  active  service,  and  twenty  batteries  of 
reserve  artillery.  They  were  empowered  for  tins  purpose  to  make 
all  needful  requisitions.  The  Bank  of  Trance  was  "persuaded" 
to  make  the  necessary  advances,  and  a  number  of  officials  in  the 
Depai-tment  of  ITinance  were  dismissed  for  disobedience. 

Tlie  Sub-Central  Committee  appointed  from  the  Communal 
Council  of  106  elected  on  the  26th,  seemed  to  be  full  of  busi- 
ness, and  found  it  necessary  to  delegate  some  of  its  duties  to  an 
Executive  Committee,  composed  of  Duval,  Bergeret,  Eudes,  Pyat, 
and  Vaillant.  A  part  of  their  work  consisted  in  imprisoning  and 
condemning  to  death  all  who  were  not  of  their  way  of  thinking  and 
acting.    Two  of  the  members  of  the  Committee  itself  were  thrown 
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into  prieoTi,  nnd  anotlier  condemned  to  deatJi  as  a  Ijonapartist 
"WiH'rid  I'Viuvidle,  a  bi-otiicr  of  Ulrit  Foiiviolle,  tlic  coniiiaiiioii 
of  Vii;ti)i'  fs'oir  in  his  fatal  visit  to  Pieri-e  Bonaparte  a  year  before, 
was  eeiiteiited  to  deatli  on  suspicion  of  an  attempt  to  aid  hia 
brother  in  organizing  a  body  of  loyal  guards  at  St.  Germain. 
Death  was  dcnomiccd  by  these  men  aj^ainst  all  who  wonld  not 
declare  llieir  ail3ierenee  to  the  "Commnne."  Tlie  Postal  Director 
was  sininiiijiied  to  sniTender  his  functions  to  an  ap^TOintec  of  tlio 
Connnune,  hnt  refused,  and  the  affair  resulted  in  tJie  t«tal  dis- 
organizatiuu  of  the  service.  The  judicial  benclies  were  deserted, 
all  tlie  judges  having  fled,  A  genei'al  exodus  of  tho  wealthier 
people  of  tlic  city  began.  T!ie  worlishops  were  closed,  the  opei'a- 
tives  being  engaged  in  the  more  important  business  of  playing  at 
National  (Jiiai-ds  and  governing  Paris. 

But  both  the  Execntive  Comniittee  and  the  Sub-Central  Com- 
mittee found  their  duties  too  onerous,  and  on  the  30th  of  Mai'cb 
siirrendered  them  to  the  Comniune,  and  tlie  Communal  Council 
selected  and  apjwinted  a  new  Executive  Committee,  consisting  of 
Gnsta\e  Fl  )nrens,  Pyat,  Eudes,  Delescluze,  and  several  oUier 
membere  of  the  Coimcil  who  had  no  previons  notoriety. 
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CnAPTER   XVII. 


The  ADMonsTEATiON  of  tre  Commune  in  ArEn,. — Its  Constaiti 
Changes.— Its  IIokkible  DocTKmEs,  Gross  Ckuelties,  and 
Utteb  CoEKnmoN. 

The  government  at  VerBailles  was  fast  regaining  its  confidence 
and  power.  Day  after  day  new  bodies  of  ti-oops  came  in,  cither 
the  National  Guards  from  the  provinces,  who  were  not  hifected 
witli  Commnnism,  or,  better  still,  tlie  soldiers  of  the  regular 
anny  now  returning  horn  Germany,  where  tliey  had  heen  detained 
as  prisoners  of  war.  Ti-csideiit  TliieiB  was,  however,  disposed  to 
be  cautions  in  his  movements;  the  failure  of  the  attempt  on 
Montmai-ti-e  had  shown  him  that  National  Guards  were  hut  a 
poor  dependence,  and  knowing  the  fickleness  of  Frcnclimen,  and 
their  liability  to  he  influenced  by  various  motives,  he  prefen-ed 
to  temporize  with  them,  and  to  make  iise  of  the  means  at  hia 
command  for  bringing  them  to  a  reconciliation  without  further 
bloodslied.  His  government  had  nothing  to  lose  by  this  delay, 
while  it  was  likely  to  prove  fatal  to  the  insurgents.  As  we  sliall 
see  by  and  by,  too,  he  knew  his  countrymen  so  well  that  be  had 
strong  faith  in  bis  power  of  corrapting  the  leaders  of  Hie  insur- 
rection,, and  pi-oeuring,  by  means  of  money,  a  victoiy  whicli, 
if  less  honorable,  would  bo  also  less  dostnicti\-e  tlian  one  won  in 
the  battle-field.  Meantime  he  neglected  no  measures  within  bis 
power  for  crippling  the  strength  of  the  insurgents.  He  had 
inflicted  a  very  severe  blow  upon  them  by  the  arrest  and  confine- 
ment in  the  prison  at  Figiac  of  their  master-spirit,  Blanqui, 
which  lie  eifectod  on  the  10th  of  Mnrch,  and  he  had  assured 
hjmself  of  tlie  loyalty  of  the  troops  who  still  held  Fort  Mont 
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7alerien,  tJie  etroiigest  of  the  suburban  fortresses  of  Paris,  and 
tlie  one  which  guarded  the  only  possible  route  from  Paris  to 
Versailles. 

The  insurgents  had  expected  that  tlie  Vei-sailles  Government 
would  renew  the  fight  at  once,  and  wej-e  puzzled  by  the  delay. 
At  length  they  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  prompted  by 
fear  of  their  prowess,  and  they  resolved  to  march  at  once  to 
Versailles,  and  demand  that  Blanqui  should  be  released,  or  they 
would  put  the  Assembly  to  death  at  once.  Some  of  the  leaders 
were  in  favor  of  breaking  up  "  the  insurgent  government,"  as  they 
called  it,  whatever  conditions  they  might  offer.  In  this  inarch 
they  must,  as  we  have  said,  pass  Port  Mont  ValtSrien,  but  as  they 
had  not  yet  been  fired  upon  by  it,  and  the  garrison  treated  them 
with  apparent  indifference,  they  concluded,  without  evidence, 
that  they  were  really  their  fjiends.  The  movement  began  on 
Sunday,  April  2d,  with  the  sending  some  battalions  of  National 
Guards  (the  Commune's  troops)  to  occupy  Courbevoie  and 
Puteaux,  suburban  villages  to  the  northeast  of  Fort  Mont  Vale- 
rien,  but  near  enough  to  be  raked  by  its  fire ;  but  as  the  com- 
mandant did  not  fire  upon  them,  their  belief  in  his  friendliness 
was  confirmed.  General  Vinoy,  on  being  informed  of  this 
advance  of  the  insurgents,  sent  a  division  from  the  army  of  Ver- 
sailles to  meet  them. 

A  captain  of  gendarmerie  (police),  who  was  sent  forward  with 
a  flag  of  truce,  was  fired  upon  by  the  Communists  and  killed, 
and  their  skirmishera  also  began  to  fire  upon  the  patrols  and 
vedettes  of  the  Versailles  army.  An  artillery  fire  was  then 
opened  by  the  Government  troops  upon  the  National  Guards, 
who,  after  a  brief  engagement,  were  completely  routed,  and 
retired  in  disorder  across  the  bridge  of  Neuilly,  across  the  Seine, 
into  Paris, 

The  news  of  this  defeat  caused  great  excitement  in  Paris,  and 
not  a  little  anxiety  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  the  Communist  Com- 
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raittce  not  knowing  what  might  be  the  intentions  of  the  military 
cliicfs  at  Voi-sailies.     Preparation  a  were  immediately  made  for 
renewing  the  fight  next  day.     Canii>s  were  impro\ised  in  tlie 
open  s])n,ccs  witliin  the  city,  and  towards  dawn  on  Monday  morn- 
ing, the  :\[  instant,  tlie  Comrannist  forces  again  advaiieed  from 
tlie  city  to  tlie  number  of  about  100,000,  in  tlii-ee  columns,  the 
left  mai-chhig  by  Cliatillon,  sonth  of  Paris,  tlie  right  by  Neuilly 
and  Clichy,  northwest  of  the  eity,  and  tlie  centre  by  the  Point  dn 
Jour,  southwest,  on  the  dii-ect  road  to  Vei-sailles.     They  were 
commanded  by  General  Bergeret,  a  printer,  and  perfectly  desti- 
tute of  military  knowledge ;  General  Duval,  late  a  daqueur  (liired 
applauder)  at  the  Theatre  Ceaumarchais,  and  General  Flourena 
was  left  at  Neuilly  with  a  reserve.     The  three  columns  were  to 
converge   upon  Vei-sailles,   the   object    of    attack.     Under  the 
impression  that  Mont  Valerien  would  not  fire  upon  tliem,  they 
advanced  close  up  under  the  guns  of  the  fort,  and  when  the  com- 
mandant, who  left  tliem  undeceived   as  long  as  possible,  and 
allowed  a  large  number  to  march  by  unmolested  to  Kantcn-e  and 
Reuil,  west  and  norttiwest  of  the  fortress,  at  last  opened  fii-e,  the 
National  Guards  were  taken  by  surprise  and  thrown  into  ntter 
confusion.     A  large  number  returned  to  Paris,  crj-ing  out  that 
they  were  betrayed  I     This  retreat  began  before  eight  o'clock, 
and  eontmued  some  hours.     The  rappel  was  beaten  to  collect 
reinforcements,  but  was  little  responded  to.     Meantime,  those 
■who  had  passed  beyond  Valerien  found  their  retreat  unexpect- 
edly cut  off  by  tlie  fire  of  its  guns.     General  Flonrcns,  who  went 
to  the  rescue,  was  killed  early  in  the  fight,  and  General  Duval 
about  the  same  time.     The  left  wing  of  the  insurgents,  which 
■was  massed  before  and  around  the  foi-ts  of  Issy  and  VaiuTes, 
made  the  most  stubborn  fight,  as  it  appears  tliat  at  this  point  tlie 
contest  lasted  nearly  all  day,  but  the  Government  troops  were 
ultimately  victorious.     The  right  wing,  under  Bergeret,  was  cut 
in  two  by  the  fire  of  Fort  Mont  Val<5rien,  and  that  portion  cf  it 
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which  had  passed  beyond  the  fort  to  Naiiterre  and  Eeuil,  about 
15,000  in  number,  were  taken  prisoners.  The  losses  of  the  left 
wing  in  the  vicinity  of  Chatillon  and  Meudon  were  very  heavy, 
two  thousand  under  General  Henry  being  captured,  and  in  tlie 
whole  battle  four  or  five  thousand  slain.  On  Tuesday,  April  4th, 
V^inoy  again  attacked  such  of  the  insurgent  troops  as  were  out- 
side of  the  fortifications,  driving  Bergeret  and  the  remnant  of 
his  command  northward  toward  Colombesand  Gennevilliers,  and 
routing  them  with  heavy  loss. 

During  these  three  days  of  fighting,  the  G-ovemment  troops 
showed  none  of  that  sympathy  with  the  insurgents  wliich  Presi- 
dent Thiers  had  feared  and  the  Commune  had  hoped  for. 
They  ciu'sed  and  ridiculed  the  prisoners,  exhibiting  no  compas- 
sion even  for  the  badly  wounded,  and  whenever  a  man  was  found 
among  them  wearing  the  uniform  of  the  regular  anny  he  was 
immediately  shot  down  as  a  traitor.  On  Tuesday  night  the  in- 
surgents were  driven  out  of  Chatillon  (south  of  Paris),  and  on 
"Wednesday  tried  in  vain  to  retake  it,  but  were  repulsed  with 
considerable  loss.  They  occupied  the  forts  of  Issy  and  Vanvres, 
and  from  these  fired  with  considerable  effect  upon  the  Govern- 
ment troops. 

On  the  night  of  "Wednesday,  the  5th,  the  Parisians  made  a^ 
attack  on  the  bridge  of  Sevres,  on  the  Seine,  southwest  of  Paris, 
held  by  a  detachment  of  the  Versailles  army,  but  were  repulsed. 
On  the  following  day  considerable  cannonading  took  place  be- 
tween the  southern  forts,  Montrouge,  Ivry,  Bicetre,  and  Charen- 
ton,  and  batteries  erected  by  the  Government  troops  at  ChStillon, 
and  positions  farther  east.  The  Government  forces  also  made  a 
vigorous  assault  on  the  insurgents  at  Courbevoie  and  Neuilly,  and, 
aided  by  the  fire  of  Fort  Mont  Val^rien,  pressed  them  back 
towards  the  Seine,  at  the  same  time  baffling  the  attempts  of  Ber- 
geret's  troops  to  pierce  their  lines  and  return  to  Paris. 

On  Friday,  the  7th,  fighting  was  resumed   by  the  Yeraaille* 
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.my  at  Neuilly,  northwest  of  the  citj,  »'ith  renewed  vigor.  The 
insurgents  were  forced  to  retire  beliind  tlie  bridge  over  tbQ 
Seine,  winch  is  liere  very  wide,  which  they  barricaded.  The 
assailants  then  shelled  and  demolished  the  barricades,  iniiiotmg 
heavy  loss  on  the  defenders,  and  throwing  them  into  temporary 
disorder.  The  latter  succeeded,  however,  in  extricating  their 
cannon,  and  took  np  sheltered  positions  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
Seine.  After  an  artillery  duel  from  the  opposite  banks,  tlie  Ver- 
sailles ti-oops  pushed  aen>ss  tlie  bridge,  and,  in  spite  of  new  barri- 
eadea  erected  in  their  way  on  the  Neuilly  avenue,  and  a  brisk  fire 
from  the  guns  of  the  Paris  mmparts,  ultimately  di-ove  tic  insur- 
gents out  of  the  suburb  and  compelled  them  to  retreat  to  the 
foot  of  the  auxinle,  or  city  ramparts.  The  Yersaillcs  Govern- 
ment states  the  loss  of  the  Parisians  to  have  been  immense,  but 
admits  tliat  its  own  was  serious,  and  names  three  of  its  generals 
among  the  killed  and  wounded.  The  chief  command  was  held 
by  Marshal  MacMahon,  and  the  whole  army  of  investment  was 
divided  into  four  corps,  of  which  one  was  in  reserve,  under  Gen- 
eral Yiuoy.  Who  commanded  the  insurgents  in  the  engagements 
of  die  6th  and  7th,  is  not  stated.  Subsequently,  however,  we  find 
a  Pole,  Jai-oslas  Dombrowski,  "  appointed  to  succeed  General 
Bergeret  in  command  of  the  Kational  Guard,"  the  latter  hav- 
mg  been  "  arrested  for  military  failure  and  insubordination." 

On  Saturday,  the  8th,  Fort  Mont  Talerion  and  the  advanced 
batteries  of  the  Vereailles  amy  began  the  bombardment  of  the 
Maillot  Gate,  of  the  encemU,  between  Neuilly  and  the  Arc  de 
I'Etoile,  their  shells  falling  beyond  the  latter,  in  the  Champs 
filysees.  The  cannonade  was  continued  throughout  the  day,  dur- 
ing the  night,  and  also  all  Sunday,  brisk  firing  being  simulta- 
neously kept  up  between  the  southern  forts  and  the  positions 
opposite  them.  Everywhere  the  Government  li-oops  gained 
ground.  They  advanced  alnust  to  the  encemU,  occupying 
Boulogne,  SablonviUo   and  longchamps.     The  drawbridge  and 
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floor  of  the  Maillot  Gate  were  broken.  The  Katioiials  ii 
tarily  evacuated  the  Champs  Elysees,  seeking  sheker  in  the  adja- 
cent streets.  Subsequently,  liowever,  tliey  reinforced  their  artil- 
loiy  at  the  Maillot  Gate,  as  well  as  at  the  adjoining  Porte  dea 
Tcnies,  and  threw  np  hnge  barricades  in  the  Champs  Elyseen, 
the  Place  de  la,  Concoi-de,  and  their  envii-ons,  opened  a  cannonade 
upon  Courbovoie  and  Putcaiix,  and  made  some  desperate  sorties 
to  the  south  and  southwest.  The  southern  pai-ts  of  the  city  were, 
even  on  Monday,  tlie  lOtli,  so  much  annoyed  by  tlie  bombai-dment 
directed  against  Forts  Montronge,  Issy,  and  Vanvres,  that  an  elec- 
tion appointed  for  ttiat  day,  to  fill  vacancies  in  the  Cominnne, 
Iiad  to  be  postponed.  At  tlie  western  gates,  however,  the  tire 
slackened  on  Monday,  and  the  Vei-saillea  troops  fell  ba«k  to  some 
distance,  MacMahon  determining  to  make  the  main  attack  on  the 
city  fi-om  tlie  sonthwest,  with  the  co-operation  of  a  flotilla  of 
iron-clad  gunboats  on  tlie  Seine.  Onthelltli  of  April  the  insur- 
gents were  in  possession  of  AsniSrcs,  near  Courbevoie,  on  the 
west  bank  of  tlie  river,  northwest  of  the  city. 

While  this  severe  but  not  wholly  decisive  fighting  was  in  pro- 
gress, and  for  a  week  or  two  subsequent,  the  "  Commune  "  was 
indulging  itself  in  a  reign  of  terror  which,  in  the  atrocity  of  its 
liorrors,  surpassed  the  ever-niemorable  infamies  of  the  epoch  of 
the  First  Revolution.  Blanqni  was  not  released  by  the  Versailles 
Government.  Assi,  the  representative  of  the  International  Associ- 
ation of  Workiiigmeii,  had  fallen  under  the  ban  of  his  .wUeagues 
of  the  Communo  as  not  radical  enough,  and  with  Gambon  and 
Bergcret,  poor  fellow,  who  tried  to  be  a  general  when  he  was 
only  a  printer,  was  thrown  into  the  Mazas  prison.  Twenty-two 
other  members  of  the  Commune,  out  of  one  hundred  and  six  in  all, 
had  been  driven  to  resign,  as  not  sufEciently  advanced  in  their  ideas. 
Gnstave  Cluseret,  a  French  adventurer,  dishonored  and  degraded 
from  tlio  army  some  yeai-s  before,  and  for  a  time,  with  a  horde 
of   otiier  adventurere,  foisted  upon  our  army  in  our  civil  wai ; 
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mbsequently  the  editor  of  an  abusive  sheet  in  N"ew  York  and  in 
Paris,  a  malcontent  promoting  insurrection  in  the  Franco-Ger- 
man war,  now  seized  control,  and  as  Minister  of  "War,  proceeded 
to  issue  decrees  which  were  simply  fiendish  in  their  character. 
Take  the  following  specimen  from  the  Jotmial  Offidd  (the  organ 
of  the  Cferamune)  of  April  5  (we  omit  the  preambles) : — 

The  Commune  of  Paris  Decrees  ; 

Article  I.— Every  persoa  suspected  of  complicity  -with  the  Qovermnent 
of  Versailles  shall  be  immediately  brought  np  for  examination  and  impris- 
onment. 

AnT.  n. — A  Jury  of  Accusation  will  be  organized  within  twenty-four 
hours,  to  take  cognizance  of  the  crimes  which  are  referred  to  them. 

Art.  IIL— Tlie  jury  will  remain  in  session  forty-eight  hours. 

Art.  IV.— All  the  accused  retained  in  consequence  of  the  verdict  of  the 
Jury  of  Accusation  shall  be  the  bostagea  of  the  peopie  of  Paris. 

Art.  v.— Every  execution  of  a  prisoner  of  war  (i.  e.  by  the  Versailles 
Government  or  its  army),  or  of  a  partisan  of  the  regular  government  of  the 
Commune  of  Paris,  shall  be,  upon  the  spot,  followed  by  the  execution  of 
three  times  the  number  of  the  hostages  retained  in  virtue  of  Art.  IV. ;  and 
these  shall  be  designated  by  lot. 

Art.  VI.— Every  prisoner  of  war  shall  be  brought  before  the  Jury  of 
Accusation,  who  will  decide  whetlicr  he  shall  be  immediately  set  at  liberty 
or  retained  as  a  hosta,ge. 

Under  these  infamous  decrees  many  thousands  of  the  best  citi- 
zens of  Paris  were  arrested  and  imprisoned,  and  those  who  could 
do  so  made  haste  to  escape  from  the  city,  120,000  leaving  within 
the  next  three  days.  The  malignity  of  the  Communist  leaders 
seemed  specially  directed  against  the  clergy,  who  did  not  sympa- 
thize with  their  doctrines  or  practices.  The  venerable  Archbishop 
of  Paris,  a  man  greatly  beloved  for  his  kindness  to  the  poor  and 
Buffering,  and  who  had  during  the  siege  labored  incessantly  for 
tiie  sick  and  wounded  National  Guards  and  soldiers,  was  an-ested 
under  these  decrees  on  the  6tli  of  April,  with  his  sister  and  about 
feventy  priests,  the  most  prominent  in  the  city.     The  nuns  of  the 
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different  convents  and  the  Sisters  o£  Charity  were  sent  to  the 
prisons,  and  no  position  or  station  in  society,  high  or  low,  was  safo 
from  suspicion,  which  led  to  instant  incarceration,  and  very  often 
to  foul  murder.  The  houses  of  "  aristocrats  "  and  churehoa  were 
pillaged.  AH  men  between  the  ages  of  seventeen  and  tliirty- 
five,  then  all  unmarried  citizens,  and  finally  all  between  nineteen 
and  forty  were  called  under  arms,  and  domicilJar}'  search  was 
made  for  the  fugitives.  The  "  International  Aid  Society  for  the 
Caro  of  the  Wounded,"  an  International  Sanitary  Commission, 
which  during  t!ie  war  had  aceomplished  a  vast  amoimtof  good, 
and  was  now,  with  its  ambulances,  its  field  hospitals,  its  surgeons, 
nurses,  and  attendants,  bestowing  its  tender  care  on  the  wounded 
in  the  battles  which  had  already  taken  place,  'and  making  god 
tlie  notorious  deficiency  in  the  medical  service  of  the  Communal 
Army,  was  dissolved  by  Cluseret's  order;  its  stores  of  wine, 
brandies,  medicines,  and  food  seized  and  turned  over  to  the  Com- 
mune, its  funds  confiscated,  and  its  surgeons  and  nurses  insulted 
and  imprisoned.  Each  day  witnessed  some  new  outrage  on  prop- 
erty, life,  or  morals;  and  growing  bolder  with  each  hour's  impu- 
nity, tliey  speedily  evolved  tlie  cardinal  articles  of  their  creed, 
■wliich  were  neither  more  nor  less  than  these :  The  total  denial  of 
the  existence  of  God  and  of  a  future  Hfe,  the  prevention  of  any 
religious  obson-ances,  and  the  treatment  of  priests  and  ministers 
as  impostors ;  tlie  abolition  of  mari-iage,  and  the  substitution  of 
temporary  connections,  based  on  the  inclination  of  either  of  the 
parties ;  the  rearing  and  education  of  children  by  the  Commune 
as  in  a  vast  foundling  hospital ;  the  outlawry  of  all  persons  not 
living  by  the  labor  of  their  hands,  or,  in  other  words,  the  creation 
of  an  aristocracy  of  ouvriera ;  the  expulsion  of  the  literary  or 
educated  class  from  all  places  of  trust  or  dignity ;  the  substitu- 
tion of  "  natural  justice  "  in  the  courts  of  law  for  all  artificial 
systems  of  jurispnidenco;  the  appropriation  of  all  property  to 
public  use,  and  the  provision  of  labor  for  all  persons  able  to  labor, 
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«id  support  for  those  who  were  not  able,  out  of  the  public  purse. 
Is  it  possible  to  conceive  of  any  state  of  society  which  would 
more  neai-lj  resemble  paudemoniiini  than  one  thus  organized  "i 

"Will  it  be  credited  that  this  infamous  monster  Cluseret,  while 
thus  setting  all  law  and  order,  human  and  divine,  at  defiance, 
was  all  the  time  endeavoring  to  negotiate  with  M.  Thiers'  agents 
for  the  betrayal  of  Paris  to  the  Versailles  Government ! 

Marshal  MacMahon,  who,  on  his  return  from  Germany,  had 
been  assigned  to  the  chief  command  of  the  Government  army, 
took  the  field  on  Monday,  April  10,  and  found  tliat  the  troops  of 
the  Commune  were  pushing  out  on  tlie  northwest  of  the  city  to 
Asnieres,  Neuilly,  and  even  their  advances  as  fai-  as  Colombea, 
■with  the  view  of  operating  against  the  left  flank  of  his  army.  lie 
directed  his  main  attention  to  these  points,  and  to  the  relief  of  a 
small  detachment  of  his  troops  who  were  on  the  island  of  Grand 
Jatte,  in  the  Seine,  opposite  Neuilly,  which  the  insurgents  were 
trying  to  drive  back  toward  Fort  Mont  Valdrien.  At  Oie  same 
time  he  maintained  his  position  at  Chatillon,  and  thus  held  a  eonr 
siderable  portion  of  the  troops  of  the  Commune  at  the  south  of 
the  city.  His  special  effoi-ts  were  directed,  so  far  as  immediate 
aggressive  warfare  was  concerned,  to  driving  back  the  Communal 
troops  from  Keuilly  inside  the  ramparts,  and  thus  gaining  the  op- 
portunity of  bombarding  and  breaching  the  Porte  de  Maillot  (the 
Maillot  gate)  into  the  city,  the  weakest  and  most  exposed  point 
of  its  western  defences.  The  western  and  southern  sides  of  Paris 
were  much  stronger  than  the  northern  and  eastern,  as  the  Ger- 
mane had  found  to  their  cost ;  bat  the  necessity  of  protecting 
Versailles  and  the  Assembly  made  it  impossible  for  MaeMahon  to 
ittack  elsewhere,  and  so  stubborn  was  the  resistance  he  met  with 
that  he  deemed  it  best  to  content  himself  with  holding  his  position 
and  repelling  advances  until  the  reinforcements,  now  hastening  to 
his  assistance,  could  he  brought  np. 

The  record  of  the  nest  eight  or  ten  days,  then,  was  one  of  con- 
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tinuous  but  not  very  vigoroua  fighting,  and  withoat  matei-ial  re- 
Bult,  The  Communist  troops  did  not  wholly  abandon  Asni^res, 
though  they  drew  back  from  Colombes ;  they  did  not  evacuate 
Neuilly,  but  they  could  not  drive  the  Government  troops  from  the 
island  of  Grand  Jatte,  and  whenever  they  attempted  to  move  for 
ward  the  heavy  guns  of  i"ort  Mjnt  Val^rien  were  trained  oi 
them  with  such  effect  that  they  recoiled.  On  the  south  of  tht 
city  the  Government  troops  held  Chatillon  firmly,  and  thongh 
Forts  lasy  and  Vanvres,  manned  by  the  Communists,  bombarded 
it  almost  constantly,  they  made  very  little  impression  and  rarely 
elicited  any  reply,  Cluseret  claimed  victories  for  the  Commu- 
nists,  but  oven  his  own  troops  did  not  believe  his  proclamations. 
MacMahon  boasted  of  no  victories,  but  claimed  what  was  true — 
that  he  was  holding  his  own. 

This  state  of  tilings  was  improved  on  both  sides  by  overtures 
for  compromise,  publicly  made,  and  by  Cluseret  by  private  offers 
of  surrender  on  the  payment  of  2,500,000  francs  to  him  person- 
ally. All  negotiations,  however,  failed.  President  Thiers  was 
willing  to  concede  to  the  Parisians  an  elective  self-govern- 
ment, subject,  however,  to  the  general  government  of  France, 
and  even  to  allow  the  National  Guards  to  be  tlie  sole  defendei-s 
and  military  force  of  the  city, — a  very  unwise  concision, — but  he 
would  not  in  any  way  recognize  the  Commune  or  its  leaders. 
These,  on  their  side,  demanded  recognition,  and  refused  to  be 
satisfied  with  his  concessions,  their  appetite  growing  with  what  it 
fed  upon.  Cluseret's  private  offer  was  rejected,  probably  from 
the  conviction  that  he  could  not  make  the  delivery  which  he 
promised. 

After  the  lamented  failure  of  the  valiant  printer-general,  Bcrge 
ret,  a  Polish  adventurer,  Jaroslaa  Dombrowski,  who  had  been  suc- 
cessively a  Russian  subaltern,  a  leaderin  a  gang  of  counterfeiters,  a 
prisoner  sentenced  to  the  Ural  mines,  a  Russian  pohce  pimp,  and  a 
ProBsian  spy,  was  promoted  to  tlie  chief  command  of  the  Cora- 
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mnntat  foree«,  and,  though  snhsequently  deprited  of  llii«  posMon, 
managed  to  retain  a  pronimeiit  place  till  the  downfall  of 'the 
Commune. 

Under  his  direction  the  Conimumsts  had  erected  considonible 
defensive  works  at  Asniires,  consisting  mainly  of  huge  barri- 
cades, on  which  they  had  mounted  mitrailleuses.  These  worln 
were  destined  mainly  to  cover  the  vapions  approaches  to  the 
bridge  over  the  Seine,  which  they  held.  Having  no  cavah-j,  how- 
ever, the  insurgents  conld  not  reconnoitre,  and  were  ignorant  of 
the  fact  tliat  MacMalion's  troops  had  erected  heavy  batteries 
against  them  at  Gennevilliers  and  Colombos,  north  and  northwest 
of  Asnieres.  Thsse  opened  suddenly  a  terrible  fire  upon  their 
right  flank  and  front  on  the  18th,  wliilc  two  attacking  column, 
advanced  against  their  positions.  The  Parisians  answered  the 
CMSS-fire  only  by  one  volley  from  their  mitrailleuses,  and  soon 
began  a  hasty  retreat  across  the  Seine.  General  Dombrowski 
sent  for  reinforcements  and  vigorously  renewed  the  contest,  lead- 
ing a  desperate  assault  in  person,  but  in  vain.  They  were  forced 
from  their  positions  on  the  left  bank  with  heavy  loss. 

The  Versailles  troops  did  not  occupy  Asnieres  at  this  time,  but 
intrenched  themselves  west  of  it,  on  the  railroad  leading  to  C<^ 
lombes,  thus  securing  their  left  lank  in  their  subsequent  opera- 
tions on  NeuiUy.  On  the  20th  of  April  the  Government  troop, 
made  an  assault  upon  RoniUy,  and  carried  nearly  half  the  barri- 
cades erected  by  the  Communists,  capturing  their  cannon,  and 
driving  them  back  toward  the  Maillot  Gate.  The  fighting  was 
very  severe,  but  the  Communists  still  retained  a  part  of  their  de- 
fences, and  held  with  great  tenacity  their  position  before  the 
gate.  The  Versailles  troops  now  resolved  to  return  to  their 
former  plan  of  bombarding  their  ban-icades,  the  gat",  and  the 
city  within  the  ramparts,  from  Fort  Mont  Valerien  ai,d  their 
other  batteries,  having,  with  the  a|  proval  and  assistance  -f  the 
Prussians,  cut  ofE  all  supplies  from  Paris.     Purening  this  poHcy 
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in  regard  to  the  western  defencea  of  the  city,  they  now  turned 
their  cliief  attention  to  the  southern  defences  of  it,  and  especially 
against  the  Forts  Issy,  Vanvres,  and  Montroiige,  which  had  suf- 
fered so  severely  from  the  Pnissian  fire  during  the  siege,  but  had 
since  been  repaired.  A  furious  bombardment  was  opened  against 
them  on  Wednesday,  April  26,  and  continued  throughout  the 
night,  with  particular  damage  to  Fort  Issy.  The  barracks  of 
this  fort  were  destroyed,  its  fire  silenced,  and  a  breach  made  in 
the  walls.  On  the  morning  of  the  27th,  Les  Moiilineaux,  a  vil- 
lage in  its  close  vicinity,  which  offered  an  important  new  position, 
was  carried  by  the  assailants.  In  the  night  of  the  29th  they  car- 
ried a  park  and  several  buildings  situated  but  a  few  hundred 
paces  from  the  intrcnchmonts,  whereupon  the  defenders  of  the 
fort,  half  of  whose  gima  were  dismounted,  were  seized  with  a 
Budden  panic,  mutinied,  and  most  of  them  fled.  Cluseret,  in  tlie 
morning,  hastened  to  the  fi-ont,  and  succeeded  in  having  the  fort 
reoccupied  by  f  i-cfih  troops,  under  command  of  General  La  Cecilia, 
an  Italian  adventurer  whom  he  had  brought  into  the  service.  The 
new  garrison,  exposed  to  a  raking  fire,  was  strongly  disposed  to 
capitulate,  but  was  prevented  from  doing  so  by  some  of  its  more 
zealous  officers,  and  by  the  failure  of  a  plot  for  its  betrayal  by 
Bome  of  the  worthless  adventurers  placed  in  important  commauda 
by  the  leaders  of  the  Commune. 

Meanwhile  Cluserct's  race  was  run :  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Commune,  dissatisfied  with  his  grand  promises  and  his 
meagre  perfoi-mance,  terror-stricken  at  the  peril  in  which  their 
Bouthem  defences  wore  placed,  and  very  possibly  informed  of  the 
attempts  he  had  been  making  to  sell  out  the  city  to  the  Versail- 
lists  {though  almost  any  of  them  would  have  done  the  same),  re- 
moved him  from  ofSce,  but  did  not  imprison  him,  as  they  did  at 
this  time  A^i,  the  representative  of  the  International  Society, 
who  had  once  before  fallen  under  their  displeasure,  and  Eaoul 
Rigault,  their  late  delegate   Eor  Public  Safety,  or  Chief  of  Po- 
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lice,  who  was  suspected,  perhaps  unjustly,  o£  treachery.  Genei-al 
liossel,  another  adventurer,  but,  like  Clnscret,  of  French  birth, 
succeeded  to  the  Minietrj'  of  "War,  but  held  it  for  only  ten  days- 
long  enough,  however,  to  attempt  to  sell  Forts  Issy  and  VaitvrcB 
to  the  Versailles  government,  making  the  atrocious  pi-oposition  to 
gi^e  up  twelve  or  fourteen  thousand  of  the  Comnnmist  troops  to 
be  butchered,  without  means  of  defence,  if  only  he  might  receive 
a  million  of  francs  for  his  treachery 

At  tlie  end  of  April,  then  the  Veroaiheti  ann\  hxd  niadt,  ma- 
teiial  progress,  and  could  look  foiward  hopefully  to  more  They 
had  not  yet  entered  Pans,  noi  was  that  doomed  citj  quite 
surfeited  by  the  expeiiences  it  had  had  of  the  lule  of  rep 
robatcs  who  still  held  swa\  but  theie  was  room  foi  hope  that 
under  their  vigorous  blows  the  lult,  of  the  mob  would  ■'oon  come 
to  an  end.     This  hope  was  realized,  but  at  a  mo  t  teaiful  cost 
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A  BBiKF  armistice  occiirrei^i  on  the  1st  and  2d  of  May,  during 
negotiations  for  tl  e  e  r  e  der  of  Fort  d'Issy ;  but  tliese  nego- 
tiations failing,  in  c  seq  ence  of  tlie  unwillingness  of  Mac- 
Mahon  to  pay  a  large  8  m  to  tl  r^e  who  were  willing  to  betray  a 
fort  wliich  it  was  e  de  1 1  st  soon  be  his  at  only  tlie  c(st  of  a 
little  longer  bomba  d  nent  tl  e  1  nbardment  was  renewed  on  the 
3d,  and  extensive  battenes  e  ected  at  Gennevilliere,  on  the  noiih- 
wost  of  the  city,  soon  ade  Neu  Uy  and  the  Maillot  Gate  unten- 
able for  the  Comn  sth  wl  were  driven  back  into  the  city. 
The  whole  north-west  west  a  d  nonth-west  sides,  and  most  of  the 
south  side  of  the  c  tj  ere  i  ested  by  a  line  of  heavy  batteries, 
which  were  fast  making  breaches  in  the  walls,  and  making  havoc 
with  the  dwellings  and  public  buildings  in  those  sections  of  the 
city.  On  the  morning  of  May  Otii  Fort  d'Issy  was  captured,  a 
considerable  portion  of  its  garrison  escaping  by  way  of  the  cata- 
combs, where  considerable  numbers  perished  miserably.  Fort 
Vanvres  held  out  for  a  few  days  longer,  and  meanwhile  a  severe 
bombardment  of  Auteuil  and  Point  du  Jour,  from  the  batteries  of 
Montretorrt  and  Erimborion,  was  maintained,  which  told  with 
frightful  effect  ou  the  ramparts  and  on  tlie  dwellings  of  the  west 
side  of  Paris. 

It  had  become  evident  by  this  time  to  reflecting  men,  both  iu 
and  out  of  the  city,  that  the  Commune  had  bu;  a  very  brief  exist 
ence  before  it ;  that  in  two  or  tlu'ee  weeks  at  the  farthest  tlie 
city  must  be  in  the  hands  of  tlie  Versailles  troops,  and  that  those 
who  had  been  the  leaders  in  tliis  insurrection,  and  many  of  those 
who  had  participated  in  it,  must  escape  or  lose  tlieir  heads.     The 
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leaders  tliemseHes,  however,  would  not  acknowledge  any  appre- 
aension.  They  were  gaining  victories  every  day,  and  intemper- 
ance, debaucheiy,  licentiousness,  and  murder  ran  riot  in  the  eity 
as  they  had  done  hitherto.  Never  had  vice  of  all  deecriptionB  . 
been  eo  bold  and  nnbliiehing  as  it  was  now.  Scenes  were  hourly 
enacted  which  would  have  brought  a  blush  to  the  face  of  the 
lowest  Hottentot.  The  women  of  the  ouvrQre  class,  as  well  as 
those  more  openly  lost  to  shame,  took  part  in  the  niilitary  move- 
ments, and  mingled  everywhere  with  the  National  Guards ;  and 
though  they  did  not  encourage  them  in  genuine  acts  of  bravery, 
they  made  them  more  insubordinate  and  resfless,  and  more 
demonlike  in  their  conduct.  The  National  Guards  were,  in  fact, 
becoming  almost  worthless  as  troops ;  they  would  not  obey  their 
officers,  erected  barricades  wherever  they  chose,  without  any  ref- 
erence to  tlieir  availability  for  purposes  of  defence,  and,  while 
constantly  clamoring  for  reinforcements,  they  would  run  from  the 
points  they  were  set  to  defend,  upon  the  slightest  symptoms  of  a 
close  or  severe  action. 

After  the  fall  of  Fort  d'Issy,  General  Eossel,  whose  efforts  to 
sell  the  city  to  M.  Thiers  for  a  large  sum,  to  be  paid  to  him  in 
person,  had  failed  of  succe^,  sent  a  communication  to  the  Com- 
mune tendering  his  resignation  as  commander-in-ciiief  of  the 
msurgent  forces.  In  this  communication  he  said:  "I  cannot 
endure  to  hold  the  responsibility  where  everybody  deliberatee, 
where  nobody  obeys  orders,  where  nothing  is  organized,  airf 
where  the  guns  depend  for  service  upon  a  few  volunteers."  In 
continuation,  he  complained  that  reinforcements  had  not  been 
granted  him  when  urgently  needed ;  and  that,  in  point  of  fact, 
the  Commune  was  incapable  of  the  discharge  of  the  duties  per^ 
taiuing  to  it.  He  therefor|  retired  from  its  ser^-ice.  The  docu- 
ment concluded  as  follows:  "Two  courses  were  open  to  our 
forces,  viz. :  to  break  through  the  obstacles  which  environ  Paris, 
or  to  retire.     The  former  has  been  found  to  be   impossible,  and 
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therefore  we  have  retired.  I  have  the  honor  to  ask  of  you  a  cell 
in  the  Mazaa  prison." 

His  request  was  granted ;  bnt  the  Mazas  prison  haTing  not  so 
many  charms  for  liira  as  he  liad  anticipated,  lie  made  bis  escape 
from  the  prison,  was  active  in  a  subordinate  capacity  for  a  week 
or  two,  and  finally  was  arrested,  a  month  later,  by  the  Versailles 
authorities. 

The  old  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  which  had  preceded  the 
Commune,  and  most  of  whose  members  were  not  elected  as 
members  of  tlie  Commune,  still  maintained  its  existence  and 
attempted  to  exercise  its  anthority.  On  the  occasion  of  Rossel's 
resignation,  as  on  many  previous  ones,  there  was  a  very  violent 
collision  between  the  two  sources  of  authority,  and  the  severest 
recriminations  occm-red  between  the  members,  each  party  know- 
ing altogether  too  much  of  the  other  to  make  their  discussions 
pleasant.  In  the  end,  Delescluze,  who  seems  to  have  been  from 
this  time  the  ruling  spirit  of  the  Commune,  triumphed  over  the 
conspirators  of  the  Committee  of  Puhhc  Safety,  and  insisted 
on  their  resignation  under  penalty  of  their  immediate  arr^t  and 
execution  if  they  refused.  With  an  infatuation  which  seems 
almost  incredible,  the  Oommune  and  its  leaders  now  assumed 
that  they  were  on  the  high  road  to  a  complete  victory  over  the 
Vereailles  troops,  and  issued  orders  to  their  army  to  take  the  most 
relentless  measures  towards  the  braiegers.  "No  soldier,"  says 
this  order, "  will  be  allowed  to  depart  in  the  shghtest  degree 
from  his  duty,  and  all  the  troops  are  forbidden  to  cease  firing 
npon  the  Versailles  troops  who  may  attempt  to  surrender ;  while 
fugitives  and  stragglers  are  to  be  sabred  when  caught,  or,  if  they 
are  in  numerous  bodies,  are  to  be  fired  into  mercilessly  with  can- 
non and  mitrailleuses."  < 

The  "Column  of  July"  in  the  Place  Vend6me,  erected  by 
Napoleon  I.  in  commemoration  of  his  victories,  for  the  bronze  of 
which  twelve  hundred  captured  cannon  were  melted,  and  which 
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was  crowned  with  a  colossal  statue  of  himself, — a  eolomn  justlj 
regarded  as  one  of  the  finest  art-treasures  of  Paris,— was  doomed 
to  destniction  by  these  Vandals,  and  Coiirhet,  an  artist  from  the 
provinces,  volimteered  to  superintend  the  work  of  overthrowing 
it.  On  the  15th  of  May  it  waa  to  be  pnlled  down,  but  thi-ough  a 
failure  of  the  machinery  provided  by  Courbet,  it  was  not  de- 
stroyed till  the  next  day. 

On  the  14th  of  May  Fort  Tanvres  was  captured  and  Fort  Mont- 
rouge  isolated  ;  the  Auteuil  gate,  on  the  west  side,  was  entirely 
destroyed,  and  the  ramparts  so  badly  breached  as  to  give  hope  of 
an  entrance  into  the  city  by  the  Versailles  troops  in  a  very  short 
time. 

Inside  the  city,  quarrels  were  still  raging  between  the  Commit- 
tee of  Public  Safety  and  the  Commune,  and  each  demanded  the 
execution  of  the  other.  M.  Thiers'  residence — one  of  the  finest 
buildings  in  Paris,  and  containing  a  vast  collection  of  choice 
bronzes,  statues,  antiques,  paintings,  and  costly  fumitiire,  and  a 
fine  library — was  ordered  to  be  destroyed,  and  all  its  valuables 
confiscated,  and  the  order  was  speedily  carried  into  effect.  Doles- 
cluze,  tliough  still  retaining  the  chief  power,  tired  of  the  pcsition 
of  Minister  of  War,  and  Billioray  took  his  place.  New  Polish 
officers  were  called  to  important  commands^ — dancing-mastei-a  and 
adventurers  of  all  sorts,  without  reference  to  their  previous  his- 
tory and  antecedents— and  the  Commune  grew  more  and  more 
cruel  and  bloodthirsty  with  each  day,  as  its  power  began  to  totter 
to  its  fall.  Quiet  citizens  who  had  remained  in  Paris,  but  had 
taken  no  part  in  the  insurrection,  were  arrested  by  scores  and 
hundreds,  thrown  into  prison,  and  retained  as  hostages  against  the 
Versailles  Grovernment,  and  many  of  them  put  to  death.  The 
churches  were  plundered,  and  Hm  plate,  money,  and  statues  and 
inuiges  they  contained  used  for  the  purposes  of  the  Commune. 
The  Committee  of  Public  Safety  still  refused  to  disband,  ajid  set 
free  tlioee  whom  the  Commune  imprisoned,  and  arrested  tha-e 
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who  were  discharged  by  it.  Bergeret,  Cluseret,  and  several  other 
orominent  men  who  had  heen  thrown  into  pi-ieon  were  thiiB 
released,  and  took  part  in  the  fighting.  Large  bodies  of  womeu 
were  organized  and  armed  to  arrest  and  punish  deserters  and 
stragglers,  who  were  becoming  very  numerous.  They  proved 
more  crnel  and  severe  than  the  men.  Women  were  also  assigned 
toother  duties  by  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  or  the  Com- 
mune. Among  these  was  that  o£  setting  on  fire  public  buildings, 
which  now  began  to  be  one  of  the  contemplated  amusements  of 
the  black-hearted  villains  who  still  held  the  reins  of  power  in 
Paris. 

Other  high-handed  measures  adopted  were  the  demolition  of 
churches  ;  the  turning  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  out  of  their  con- 
vents ;  the  compelling  of  the  non-combatants,  whom  they  had 
seized  and  impi-isoned  as  hostage,  to  serve  at  the  barricades,  and 
when  the  fire  was  so  fierce  that  these  unarmed  men  could  not 
longer  remain  there,  marching  them  back  to  their  prisons  and 
shooting  them  down  in  cold  blood ;  the  suppression  of  all  the 
moderate  journals,  and  the  menacing  their  editors  with  death, 
and  the  deliberate  murder  of  some  of  them  by  the  orders  of  that 
incarnate  fiend,  Raoul  Rigault. 

The  last  attempts  of  the  Commime  at  resuming  the  offensive, 
oatside  of  the  walls,  wei-e  made  on  the  16th  and  17th,  by  Dom- 
browsld's  command,  at  Neuilly,  and  ended  in  failures.  Batteries 
at  Montmartre  vainly  bombarded  at  the  same  fmie  the  position 
of  the  Versailles  troops  at  ChtLtean-Becon.  On  the  evenmg  of 
the  17th  a  powder-magazine  exploded  with  terrible  effect  inside 
of  the  western  enceinte,  spreading  havoc  and  consternation  all 
around.  Further  south,  fierce  cannonading  was  kept  up  by  the 
besiegers  against  the  gates  of  Auteuil  and  St.  Cloud,  and  from 
their  new'positions  at  Issy  against  Point  du  Jour  and  Gi-enelle. 
On  Thursday  the  18th  the  two  insurgent  positions  near  Fort 
Montrou'^e  were  ca^  ried  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  but  eubse- 
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quendy  abandoned.  Some  desultory  fighting,  with  varying  auo- 
cees,  also  took  place  on  the  two  following  days.  The  battering 
fire  was  renewed  with  the  utmost  vigor  on  the  night  of  Saturday 
the  20th,  and  continued  until  immense  breaches  were  effected  in 
the  rainparte,  which  the  defenders  on  Sunday  gradually  began  to' 
abandon,  re-entering  the  city  in  the  greatest  disorder.  In  the 
afternoon,  the  Government  troops  finally  entered  the  capital; 
General  Douai  marching  in  from  the  southwest,  by  the  battered- 
down  St.  Cloud  Gate,  at  the  Point  du  Jour,  and  General  Cissey 
from  the  south,  by  the  Gate  of  Montrouge ;  the  latter  having 
shortly  before  occupied  the  positions  at  Petit  Van\Tes  and  Mala- 
koff,  and  Fort  Montrouge,  without  a  straggle.  On  the  two 
extremes  of  the  field  alone,  in  front  of  Eatignolles  on  the  north- 
west, and  between  Gentilly  and  Ivry  on  the  south-eaet,  Generals 
Dombrowski  and  Wroblewski  endeavored  for  a  time  to  continue 
the  contest  outside  of  the  encemte. 

On  Monday  morning.  May  22,  Dombrowski  still  made  two 
assaulte  on  the  left  wing  of  the  Versailles  forces,  but  his  ranks 
were  broken,  and  he  himself  wounded,  and  finally  a  panic  seized 
his  men,  which  was  communicated  to  various  detachments  in  the 
rear.  Al!  fled  in  wild  confusion.  The  Government  troops  now 
advanced  from  every  quarter,  General  Clinchant  from  the  side  of 
Clichy,  Douai  and  L'Admirault  along  the  Seine,  Cissey  from  the 
south.  There  was  hardly  any  resistance.  The  huge  barricades 
of  the  Avenue  des  Champs  filysees  and  the  Place  de  la  Concorde 
were  speedily  abandoned ;  others  but  feebly  replied  to  the  guns  of 
the  assailants ;  the  insurgents  retreated  towards  Montmartre,  hard 
pressed  by  Clinchant  and  L'Admii-ault ;  Cissey  and  Douai  in  the 
meanwhile  occupying  the  sontheni  and  central  portions  of  the 
city.  In  the  evening  General  Chnchant  occupied  BatignoUes, 
and  on  Tuesday  moraing  attacked  Montmartre,  the  main  strong- 
bold  of  the  insurrection,  from  the  Avenue  de  Chchy  on  the  west, 
and  the  Boulevard  de  Chchy  on  the  south  ;  while  General  L'Ad- 
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miranit  attacked  it  from  tiie  southeast,  ha\ing  canned  the  forri 
fied  Northern  Railway  station  by  assault.  Early  in  the  after 
noon  Montmartre  was  in  the  hands  of  the  G-ovemment  troops. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  23d,  shortly  after  the  capture  of  Mont- 
martre, General  Vinoy  occupied  the  Ministry  of  War ;  Clinchaiit 
moved  by  the  Rue  de  Clichy  on  the  New  Opera  House,  aiul 
L'Admirault's  troops  held  the  stations  of  the  Northern  and  East- 
ern Railroads.  The  insurgents,  however,  continued  to  defend 
their  main  central  positions  on  both  sides  of  the  Seine,  including 
the  Place  Vend6me,  the  Tuileiies,  the  Prefecture  <:>f  Police,  and 
the  H6tel  de  Ville.  Their  batteries  on  the  B(.ulevard  Hauss- 
mann,  the  Place  Vendome,  and  in  the  garden  of  the  Tuileiaes,  stUl 
presented  a  formidable  front  towards  the  west  and  north-west ;  bat 
their  riglit  and  rear  were  threatened  by  the  flanldng  movementa 
of  General  L'Admirault,  against  which  they  were  not  sufficiently 
guarded.  This  seems  to  have  chiefly  compelled  their  retreat  in 
the  night,  or  on  the  following  morning.  May  24,  towards  the  east- 
ern faubourgs,  the  beginning  of  which  was  accompanied  by  the 
setting  on  fire  of  the  Tuileries  and  Louvre,  and  of  the  Palaces  of 
the  Legion  of  Honor  and  of  the  Council  of  State,  on  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  river.  The  conflagration  was  exceedingly  -(-iolent,  so 
that  of  the  four  palaces  only  a  portion  of  the  Louvre  could  be 
sa^■ed^  including  its  main  treasure,  the  collection  of  aii,  while  its 
library  became  a  prey  to  the  flames.  But  this  act  of  vandalism 
was  not  to  be  the  foulest  stain  on  the  memory  of  the  Commune, 
for,  in  the  same  night,  scores  of  so-called  hostages  were  slain  by 
its  executioners  in  their  prison,  and  among  them  Monseigneur 
Darboy  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  the  Abbes  Susa  and  Dugnerry, 
sixteen  other  priests,  and  forty-four  other  hostages,  mostly  olRcers 
of  the  g&ndairm,e»,  or  police,  and  the  noted  Mexican  banker, 
Jecker.  Nearly  a  hundred  more  of  these  hostages — forty  or  flftj 
priests  among  them — made  barricades  in  their  prison  and  foughl 
for  their  lives.     The  National  Guard,  by  Raoul  Rigault's  ordei' 
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tried  to  biirn  them  aKve,  but  they  were  at  almost  the  last  momeni 
rescued  by  the  Versailles  troops.  By  orders  of  Delescluze  and 
Bilhoray,  hundreds  of  men  and  women  were  passing  through  all 
the  principal  streets  carr}'ing  concealed  bottle  and  hand-gre- 
nades of  petroleum,  which  they  threw  into  the  areas  of  dwellings 
and  followed  with  lighted  matches,  thus  setting  them  on  fire  so 
completely  that  very  few  of  the  buildings  were  saved.  Others,  in 
the  garb  of  firemen,  under  pretence  of  extinguishing  the  flamea, 
threw  petroleum  on  them  from  their  engines,  and  as  the  insur 
gents  retreated  they  threw  from  their  cannon  bomb-shells  charged 
with  tbe  same  inflammable  fluid  upon  all  the  streets  where  they 
would  do  mofit  mischief. 

The  Place  Vendome  was  occupied  on  Wednesday  morning ; 
the  insurgents  made  a  strong  stand  at  the  Rue  St.  Honore,  and, 
on  retiring,  fired  the  Palais  Royal ;  the  Palace  of  Finance,  the 
Barracks  on  the  Quai  d'Orsay,  the  Court  of  Accounts,  the  Pre- 
fecture of  Police,  and  the  Mont  de  Pi^t^  blazing  up  about  the 
same  time  with  petroleum.  The  burning  of  this  last  building  waa 
one  of  tie  most  atrocious  acts  of  these  incendiaries.  The  Mont 
de  Pi^t^  was  the  Government  Pawner's  Bank,  receiving  its  de- 
posits by  hundreds  of  thousands  of  articles  from  the  poor,  advanc- 
ing on  them  three-fourths  of  then-  just  valuation,  and  charging 
but  five  per  cent,  interest.  It  was  said  that  at  this  very  time  it 
held  in  pledge  not  leas  than  750,000  articles,  many  of  them 
deposited  by  these  very  ov/oriers  and  ouvrieres  who  set  fire  to  it 
The  H6tel  de  Ville  came  next.  The  centre  of  Paris,  on  both 
sides  of  the  Seine,  was  thus  enveloped  with  flames  and  smoke, 
which  spread  towards  tiie  extremities.  Still  the  fighting  con- 
tinued fierce.  The  Versailles  troops,  having  canied  the  bam- 
cades  in  the  Boulevards  Bonne-Nouvelle  and  Poissonniere,  and 
some  adjoining  positions,  which  were  stubbornly  contested,  finally 
became  undisputed  masters  of  the  centre.  The  Quartiei-  du 
Temple  was  the  next  theatre  of  the  carnage,  which  was  mercileFf 
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on  both  sidee.  Women  and  ohildren  shared  both  in  the  fiendish 
fight  and  the  pitileee  reti-ibution.  From  the  Eiittes  Chaumont 
tlie  insiirgents  bombarded  the  city  with  petroleum  shelle.  Nnra- 
derlesB  insurgents  caught  with  arms  in  their  hands  were  shot ; 
others  were  drawn  from  their  hiding-places  to  share  the  same 
fate.  Similar  was  the  aspect  of  affairs  in  the  eastern  half  of 
Paris  on  Thursday,  during  which  day  the  insurgents,  after  having 
blown  up  or  evacuated  all  their  positions  south  of  the  Seine, 
including  the  forts  of  BicStre  and  Ivry,  still  held  Bercy,  Cha- 
i-oune,  the  Pere  la  Chaise,  Menilmontant,  Belleville,  the  Buttes 
Ohaumont,  La  Villette,  La  Chapelle,  and  the  environs  of  the 
Place  de  la  Bastille. 

On  Friday  tlie  Go-veniment  troops  attacked  both  Belleville — 
upon  which  batteries  of  marine  guns  erected  at  Montmartre 
pom'cd  a  terrible  fire — and  the  Pla<',e  de  la  Bastille.  The  fight- 
ing at  each  point  was  very  severe,  and  was  soon  extended  over  the 
ndjoining  districts.  The  havoc  among  the  insurgent  became 
iVightful.  Several  thousands  sun'endered,  others  fied  beyond  the 
ramparts,  where  they  were  disanned  and  arrested  by  the  Pruf- 
siana.  On  the  following  day  Picard  announced  in  the  Assembly 
that  "  Generals  Vinoy  and  Donai,  after  capturing  the  Place  de  la 
Ilaetille,  had  occupied  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine  as  far  as  the 
l^arriere  du  Trone,  and  that  Generals  Clinchant  and  L'Admiranlt 
iiad  advanced  to  the  foot  of  the  Buttes  Chaumont."  This  an- 
uouncement  summed  up  the  results  of  the  operations  of  Friday, 
which  were  completed  on  Saturday,  the  27th,  by  the  capture  of 
the  Buttes  Chaumont  and  Menilmontant  by  L'Admiranlt,  and  of 
the  Cemetery  of  Pere  !a  Chaise  by  Vinoy.  The  fighting  at  all 
these  places  is  described  as  desperate  in  the  extreme,  the  Versailles 
troops,  after  a  last  summons  by  Marshal  McMahon,  having  ceased 
to  give  quarter—"  to  man,  woman,  or  child,"  says  the  report— 
and  men,  women,  and  children  were  fighting.  Remnant*  of 
various  bands,  hunted  up  in  their  last  place  of  refuge,  the  Bois 
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de  Vmcennes,  gurrendered  on  Sunday.  General  la  Cecilia  yielded 
the  Castle  of  Vincennes  shortly  after,  itith  6,000  priioners,  hav- 
ing first  blown  ap  the  magazine  and  done  what  he  could  to  de- 
stroy his  garrison  in  that  way. 

The  destruction  of  human  life  in  these  last  ten  days  had  been 
frightful.     Of  the  victims  of  the  Commune,  many  of  them  inno- 
ceut  victims— men,  women,  and  children  who  had  no  sympathy 
with  its  horrible  doctiines,  and  its'  more  horrible  practices— not 
less  than  35,000  were  killed  between  May  22d  and  May  28th,  and 
more  than  12,000  previously ;  while  of  those  who  had  been  actors 
in  this  fearful  drama,  45,000  had  been  taken  prisoners,  many  of 
them  among  the  wounded.     The  losses  of  the  besieging  troops 
had  been  smaller,  though  they  were  very  heavy  during  those  six 
or  seven  days  of   barricade  fighting,  and,  according  to  the  best 
authorities,  during  the  whole  period  from  March  ISth  to  May  28th, 
were  about  13,000  killed,  and  perhaps  as  many  more  wounded. 
Here,  then,  were  not  less  than  80,000  or  90,000  men  either  slain 
or  80  wounded  that  they  would  eventually  die  of  their  wounds, 
beoauBO  a  handful  of  mad  fanatics  and  adventm-eis  in  Paris  were 
determined  to  seize  upon  the  supreme  power  in  the  city  and  na- 
tion.    Had  these  leaders  of  the  insnrreotion  aH  met  with  the  fate 
they  deserved,  there  would  be  some  compensation  for  this  fright- 
ful loss  of  life  in  the  fact  that  the  world  was  rid  of  so  many  of 
thc«e  whose  lives  had  been  occupied  with  the  endeavor  to  destroy 
order,  and  ruin  all  with  whom  they  were  brought  in  contact.     But 
too  many  of  them  have  escaped.     Flourens,  one  of  the  best  of 
the  bad  lot,  and  Duval,  fell  early  in  batfle.    Blanqui  is  a  prisoner, 
and  probably  will  be  executed ;  Delesoluze,  Dombrowski,  MdUere, 
BiUioray,  Eaoul  Eigault,  Miot,  Talles,  Ferri,  Brunei,  Tarlin, 
Gambon,  Lefransais,  Vidal,  Vilain,  Salinski,  Thibout,  Braneron 
Jourde,  Moilin,  Qaillard,  Burget,  and  perhaps  one  or  two  mor»! 
were  either  killed  in  battle  or  shot  when  captured.   It  was  reported 
Umt  OluBcret,  Cecilia,  and  Endes  had  also  been  shot ;  but  there  is 
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reason  to  believe  that  they  have  escaped.  Assi,  Rossel,  Roche- 
fort,  Grouaeet  and  Felix  Pjat  are  prisoners,  and  their  fate  should  be 
prompt  and  certain.  Whatever  the  intellectual  abilities  of  these 
men,  and  some  of  them  undoubtedly  posfiess  a  high  order  of  tal- 
ent, they  are  too  dangerous  to  community,  and  have  done  too  much 
mischief,  for  society  to  be  endangered  by  their  further  existence  in 
this  life.  Especially  should  we  regret  the  escape  of  Cluseret  and 
la  Cecilia  from  the  doom  which  both  so  richly  merit.  The  very 
earth  on  which  they  tread  cries  aloud  for  vengeance  on  creatures 
BO  unworthy  of  life. 

The  destruction  of  property,  though  not  to  be  named  in  the 
same  breath  with  this  terrible  destruction  of  human  life,  has  yet 
been  such  as  has  not  been  witnessed  before  during  the  present 
century,  or  hardly  during  any  century  of  the  Christian  Era. 
Paris,  the  most  beautiful  of  modern  cities,  with  its  grand  and 
sumptuous  palaces,  its  magnificent  public  and  private  edifices,  its 
columns,  arches,  statues,  and  fountains,  the  wonder  and  admira- 
tion of  the  world,— Paris,  not  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  the  Six- 
teenth Louis,  with  its  narrow  streets,  its  alternations  of  palace  and 
hovel,  its  dens  of  La  oite  and  its  broad  parks  and  ill-constructed 
royal  rraidences,  but  the  Paris  of  1870,  on  which  had  been  lav- 
ished all  the  areliitectural  and  civic  skill  and  the  vast  expenditure 
of  Baron  Haussmann's  gigantic  plans,  now  lies  waste  and  deso- 
late. St.  Cloud  is  in  ruins,  the  Tuileries  destroyed,  the  greater 
part  of  the  Louvre  burned ;  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  the  Palais  Royal, 
the  Palace  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  the  buildings  of  most  of  the 
Government  ministries,  M.  Thiers'  residence,  several  hundred  pri- 
vate residences,  the  Lyons  station,  five  or  six  of  the  principal 
theatres,  several  churches,  the  Napoleon  Column  in  the  Place 
Vendome,  have  all  been  destroyed,  and  many  other  public  build- 
ing seriously  mjured.  The  Bank  of  France,  the  Great  Hospital, 
the  Hotel  Dieu,  and  many  other  important  buildings  were  found 
to  have  vast  collections  of  combustibles  under  them  ready  for  the 
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torch ;  but  the  overthrow  of  the  Commune  was  too  sudden  to  g-Ve 
time  to  lire  them.  Indeed,  tlie  sudden  deatruetlon  of  the  Ccm 
mune  was  all  that  saved  Paris  from  becoming  a  mas9  of  niins, 
for  the  sewers  had  been  charged  with  explosive  compounds,  ai  d 
■witliin  tliree  days  after  the  overthrow  of  the  insurgents  more 
than  a  thousand  electric  wires,  arranged  to  explode  these  com 
pounds  in  every  part  of  the  city,  were  cut,  and  this  wliolesale  do 
strnctioii  prevented. 

"Wicked  and  depraved  as  Paris  was,  and  seemingly  given  over 
to  all  uncleaiiness,  the  hand  of  God,  that  God  whom  these  Com 
miniists  had  ignored  and  denied,  was  never  more  plainly  visible 
than  in  saving  the  city  from  tlie  terrible  doom  which  these  mad 
atheists  strove  to  bring  upon  it.  His  hand  alone  arrested  them, 
and  pre\ented  its  utter  destruction. 

We  have  Jong  believed  that  no  man  or  body  of  men  were  so 
uttei-ly  depraved  that  there  was  not  in  them  some  redeeming 
ti'ait,  some  ti-aee  of  the  lost  Eden,  some  possibility  of  good  which, 
nnder  otiier  and  better  influences,  might  have  germinated  and 
bi-oiight  forth  at  least  evidence  of  some  of  the  symi)atliies  of  om- 
common  humanity  and  brotherhood  ;  but  in  the  contemplation 
of  these  stupendous  crimes  against  man  and  against  God,  we 
must  own  that  our  faith  in  tlie  native  goodness  of  the  human 
heart  is  sSaggered.  The  beings  that  could  deliberately  plan  and 
prepare  for  the  destruction,  by  explosion,  of  a  city  of  a  million 
and  a  half  of  inhabitants,  who  had  no  pity  for  the  tender  babe, 
tlie  winiting  innocence  of  childhood,  the  beanty  and  confiding 
trust  of  woman,  and  the  gray  hairs  of  the  aged,  but  were  willing 
and  ready  to  whelm  them  ail  in  a  deatli  so  sndden  and  terrible ; 
— the  creature  who  could  deliberately  offer  to  sacrifice  fourteen 
tlKiusand  of  his  fellow-men  to  death,  helpless  and  unanned,  or 
who  could  deliberately  set  fire  to  the  magazine  of  a  fort,  hoping 
thus  to  rid  himself  of  a  mrt  of  his  troops,  taking  care  to  Ut  ,  "t 
of  the  way  of  ihe  explosSn  liinipelf  ;  the  villains  who  could  mur- 
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lier  in  cold  blood  tlie  ministers  of  religion,  and  especially  those 
who  had  adorned  a  high  station  by  the  most  consistent  and  self- 
denying  benevolence  and  eharity;  the  wretehes  who  could  be 
guilty  of  such  deeds  as  these,  and  others  of  like  atrfjcity,  are 
surely  so  thoroiighly  depraved  that  even  the  demons  of  the  pit 
cannot  equal  them  in  degradation. 

We  would  fain  hope  that  with  this  terrible  carnival  of  blood 
the  danger  to  France  was  forever  averted ;  that,  henceforth, 
sobei-ed  and  saddened  by  the  misfortunes  and  errors  of  the  past, 
she  would  become  a  wiser  and  better  nation  than  if  she  had  not 
passed  thiwigh  such  a  fiery  ordeal,  and  that  a  bright  and  glori- 
ous future  was  in  store  for  her.  But  alas  I  there  seems  to  be  but 
little  gi-ound  for  such  hope.  Dark  clouds,  impenetrable  by  mor- 
tal eyes,  shroud  her  future,  and  no  friend  of  hers,  be  he  never  so 
hopeful,  can  find  any  gleams  of  light  breaking  through  the 
murky  mass. 

For  a  Republic,  pure  and  simple,  she  is  e^ndently  unfit ;  the 
attempt  to  establish  it  would  soon  degenerate  into  another  Com- 
mune, for  tlie  elements  of  disorder  and  mischief  still  exist  and 
in  vast  numbers.  A  Republic  with  oligarchical  powers  or  a  consti- 
tutional monai'chy  might  afford  a  brighter  promise ;  bnt  where  is 
the  president  or  the  king  who  possesses  the  ability  to  rule  consti- 
tutionally over  such  a  people?  Thiers'  administration,  at  the 
best,  is  but  temporary ;  and  adroit  as  he  is,  he  has  not  tlie  weight 
of  character  to  awe  into  obedience  the  turbulent,  fickle,  restless 
masses.  Look  where  we  may  throughout  France,  tliere  is  no  man 
so  great  in  goodness,  so  wise  in  counsel,  so  dignified  and  self- 
sentred,  as  to  be  able  to  make  his  influence  feh  throughout  the 
nation,  and  hold  it  in  wise  and  judicious  control.  Shall  the 
French  people  return  to  the  JSonapartes,  whom  they  so  lately 
discai-ded  "i  We  do  not  believe  it !  The  man  of  December  has 
proved  himself  so  utterly  corrupt,  bo  jialpable  a  fraud,  that  he 
could  not  reign  a  monl/« ;  aud  neither  Eugenie,  alteraately  the 
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devotee  of  fashion  and  the  dupe  of  a  Jesuit  father  confessor,  nor 
the  poor  simple-minded  boy  who  calls  her  mother,  have  the  abil- 
ity to  rule  in  so  stormy  a  time.  Shall  it  be  Bourbon  or  Orleans  ? 
Neither,  we  would  fain  hope,  for  the  manifesto  of  Ilonri  de 
Chambord  demonsti-ates  that  now,  as  in  1815,  the  Bourbons  have 
learaed  nothing  and  forgotten  nothing.  He  proposes  to  govera 
Fi-ance  by  the  old  Bourbon  traditions,  to  sign  a  concordat  with 
the  PoiJe,  and  to  pledge  France  to  aid  in  restoring  the  temporal 
power  of  the  Papacy,  which,  to  say  nothing  of  any  other  result, 
involves  a  war  with  Italy.  The  elevation  of  either  of  the  Or- 
leans princes  to  the  throne  would  involve  measurably  the  same 
results,  since,  though  men  of  broader  views  and  more  enlightened 
sentiments,  they  are  pledged  to  maintain  tlie  Jesuit  supremacy. 

A  hai-d  fate  it  seems  to  be  for  poor,  unfortunate,  misguided 
France  that  thei-e  is  for  her  no  middle  ground  ;  that  she  must  be 
either  atheist  or  papal,  and  that  when  aU  tlie  nations  around  her 
are  rising  to  a  higher  conception  of  tnie  liberty  of  thought  and 
action,  in  the  fear  of  God,  she  alone  cannot  emerge  from  the 
Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 


We  have  preferred  to  give  the  daily  progress  of  this  civil  wai 
in  a  continuous  narrative  from  its  beginning  to  its  close,  and  then 
to  group  together  a  few  of  the  more  striking  incidents  and  epi- 
sodes of  this  reign  of  terror,  rather  than  to  mar  its  effect  by  tlie 
introduction  of  these  into  the  narrative  in  a  strictly  chronological 
order.  We  find  ourselves  embarrassed,  however,  by  tJie  profusion 
of  these  incidents,  communicated  often  by  personal  fi-iends,  and 
containing  in  each  case  so  much 

"  of  horrible  and  awfu', 
That  e'en  to  name  would  be  nnlawfti'." 

We  might  easily  fill  the  pages  of  a  volume  larger  than  this 
with  narratives  of  the  horrors  of  these  two  months,  the  murdei-a, 
the  blasphemies,  the  treasons,  the  avowals  of  doctrines  and  the 
commission  of  acts  which  fairly  make  the  blood  curdle ;  but  we 
forbear.  To  ns,  and  we  doubt  not  to  our  readers,  the  whole  sub- 
ject is  inexpressibly  painful,  and  the  possibility  that  men  formed 
in  the  image  of  God  could  fall  so  low,  is  intensely  humiliating 


We  shall  therefore  select  only  from  tlie  great  mass  of  material 
before  us  those  incidents  which  have  so  much  of  historic  interest 
as  to  entitle  them  to  a  place  in  our  record. 

No  more  vivid  picture  of  the  condition  of  Paris  dui-ing  tlio 
sway  of  the  Commune  has  been  drawn  than  that  of  M.  Joseph 
Gai-nier,  himself  a  citizen  of  Paris  during  the  reign  of  teiTor.  It 
beai-s  date  May  16th,  while  the  Commune  was  still  in  power,  and 
was  pubUshed  in  the  Journal  des  EoonomUtea  for  May,  1871. 
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■We  have  only  room  for  a  few  passagee.     The  fii-st  desciibes  most 
accurately  the  claBsea  of  which  the  Commune  was  composed  :— 

"  Ho  sooner  had  the  Commune  begun  to  be  than  it  fell  into  the 
hands  of  a  motley  crowd,  in  which  honest  labor  was  represented 
by  a  minoi-ity.  This  minority  was  excited  by  a  band  of  foreign- 
ers, some  adventurers  by  profession,  others  planning  revolutions 
yet  to  be  in  their  own  country,  all  in  search  of  a  social  position. 
These  led  on  a  mass  of  men  driven  out  of  their  habits  by  events, 
—workmen,  tradesmen,  small  manufacturers,  citizens,  artists,  old 
men,  young  men,  some  mystic  believers  in  an  ideal  commune, 
others  in  absolute  need  of  pay  of  some  sort,  others  forced  into 
action,— all  bound  together  by  self-love,  by  the  common  danger, 
or  by  the  horror  with  which  the  conflict  soon  led  them  to  regai'd 
Versailles,  which  in  theii  eyes  became  a  synonyme  for  the 
empire,  the  Jesuits,  the  old  monarchy,  tlie  reaction,  and  Cay- 
enne. .  Beside  these  were  to  be  found  a  certain  number  of 
smcere  men  bent  on  saving  the  republic,  fearing  lest  a  reaction 
might  destroy  all  liberty,  and  dreading  above  aU  things  the  con- 
tinued effusion  of  blood. 

"  Out  of  these  elements  arose  the  Central  Committee,  cliiefly 
corapcffied  of  members  of  the  'Internationale,'  which  at  once 
found  itaelf  compelled  to  elect  a  working  government  to  be  bap- 
tized the  '  Commune.'  This  election  took  place  hastily  on  the 
26th  of  Maruh,  while  Paris  was  in  a  state  of  panic,  and  eight 
days  only  after  the  atrocious  murders  of  Generals  Thomas  and 
Lecomte.  Bo  great  were  the  'abstentions'  tliat  in  many  dis- 
tricts not  even  an  eighth  part  of  the  legal  votes  were  cast.  Yet 
of  the  ninety  members  elected  only  one-tenth  were  members  of 
the  Central  Committee ;  the  others  were  journahsta,  club  orators, 
Bpouters,  agitators,  for  the  most  part  belonging  not  to  the  work- 
ino-  classes,  but  to  the  bourgeoisie.  The  Commune,  once  elected, 
divided  itself  into  ten  commissions,  the  chief  of  which,  the  Exe- 
cutive Commission,  eventually  made  itself  a  sort  of  dictatorship 
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auder  the  title  of  the  'Cornmittee  of  Public  Safety.'  It  was 
uiidei-stood  that  the  Central  Committee  should  retire  aftei'  the 
election  of  the.  Commune,  But  as  the  Central  Committee  was 
left  out  ill  the  cold  by  the  elections,  it  refused  to  retire.  And 
the  mihtaiy  authorities  soon  taking  it  upon  themselves  to  disre- 
gard both  the  Commune  and  the  Central  Committee,  it  followed 
that  Paris  found  herself  moi'e  and  moi-e  confusedly  governed 
mider  the  new  system  than  she  had  ever  before  been  in  all  her 
checkered  history." 

The  question  has  often  been  asked,  "  "What  were  these  Com- 
munists fighting  for  1 "  and  many  have  been  disptsed  to  eensure 
M.  Thiers  as  being  responsible  for  tlie  ruin  of  Paiis,  because  he 
refused  to  grant  what  they  are  pleased  to  call  "  the  reasonable 
demands  of  the  Commune."  M.  Gamier,  on  the  other  baud, 
insists  and  demonsti-ates  that  from  the  beginning  it  kept  up  the 
civil  strife  by  refusing  to  state  for  what  it  was  fighting.  M. 
Thiers,  after  offering  previously  to  comply  with  their  reasonable 
demands,  and  eliciting  no  reply,  pi-oceeded  early  in  April  to  make 
definite  propositions  and  concessions,  which,  as  we  have  already 
said,  were  too  liberal,  but  which  were  offered  in  the  hope  of 
aiTesting  the  fratricidal  strife.  At  first  no  reply  was  made  to 
this,  "but  finally,"  says  M..  Gamier,  "on  the  IDth  of  April  a 
declaration  was  formally  put  forth  to  the  effect  that  the  Com- 
mune was  fighting  to  found  in  Prance  a  federation  composed  of 
all  tlie  communes  of  France ;  these  to  be  autonomous,  independ- 
ent, legislating  at  home  as  sovereigns  upon  all  subjects,  and 
associated  voluntarily."  And  this  conception  of  a  voluntary 
association  of  36,000  independent  communes  was  gravely  put 
forth  as  the  fulfilment  of  the  "  largest  and  most  fruitful  revolu- 
tion whicli  has  ever  illuminated  history." 

By  the  tOth  of  May  another  step  forward  had  been  made.  On 
tiiat  day  Delescluze,  the  chief  of  the  moment,  announced  to  tlie 
National  Guard  that  Paris  was  figliting,  not  for  mimicipal  rights 
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or  Tolnntary  associatioiis  of  coiiimunes,  but  "for  social  er[uality 
and  the  emancipation  of  France  and  of  the  world."  Meanwhile 
the  complex  and  kaleidoscopic  governments  of  Paris  had  been 
breeding  decrees  as  a  marsh  breeds  fi-ogs.  One  of  these  decrees 
confiscated  all  the  workshops  and  factories  "  basely  abandoned  by 
tliose  who  had  directed  them,"  or,  in  other  woi-ds,  the  property  of 
all  the  unhappy  maniif  actui-ers  whose  busine^  had  been  destroyed 
by  the  war,  the  siege  of  Paris,  and  the  civil  strife.  Another  or- 
dered the  "  female  professions,  the  washer-women,  feather-makers, 
flower-inakers,  and  linen-workers  to  send  delegates  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Organization  of  Labor."  Another  declared  all  rents 
abolished  from  the  ontbreak  of  the  war,  and  ordered  any  sums 
already  paid  since  August,  ISTO,  to  be  credited  against  rents 
which  should  become  due  after  the  peace  I  Another  suppressed 
all  night-work  in  the  bakeries,  thereby  changing  at  a  blow  all  the 
daily  habits  and  diet  of  three-fourths  of  the  people  of  Paris. 
Another  forbade  the  infliction  of  fines  or  penalties  of  any  khid 
upon  workmen  as  "involving  an  unjust  diminution  of  tlieir 
wages."  Another  set  up  for  sale  at  cost  price  the  large  supphes 
of  goods  laid  in  by  the  Government  in  warehouses  seized  for  that 
pni-pose.  Another  confiscated  all  the  funds  and  stores  collected 
by  t!ie  "  International  Aid  Society  for  Sick  and  Wounded  Sol- 
diers" (a  Sanitary  Commission  organized  mainly  through  the 
efforts  of  our  Dr.  Bellows  in  1867),  and  dismissed  or  imprisoned 
all  its  surgeons,  nurses,  etc. 

M.  Gamier  thus  describes  the  life  which  w^  developed  out  of 
this  condition  of  affairs : — "  At  the  beginning  the  fever  of  the 
revolt ;  the  murder  of  the  generals ;  the  firing  in  the  Place  Ven- 
dome ;  then  many  days  of  terror  during  the  elections.  From  the 
first  of  April  forward  the  noise  of  cannons  and  of  mitrailleuses 
by  night  and  day ;  the  bursting  of  bombs  to  the  west  and  north- 
west ;  the  bugles  and  the  drums  everywhere  sounding ;  barricades 
and  torpedoes ;  noisy  marches  out,  dismal  marches  home ;  f uue- 
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rals  by  day  and  by  night ;  all  men  from  nineteen  to  i:<rtj  forci- 
bly enrolled  ;  constant  liability  to  arrest  by  agents  regular  and 
iri-egular ;  domiciliary  visits,  perquisitions,  and  requisitions ;  the 
closing  of  church^ ;  the  dispemon  of  the  brethren  of  Christian 
Doctrine  and  of  the  religious  communities;  the  suppression  of 
the  newspapers  to  the  number  of  thirty-four ;  noctmiial  arrests  of 
many  priests,  including  the  Archbishop,  of  publicists,  and  of  dep- 
uties; decrees  on  decrees,  incessant  prohibitions  and  proscrip- 
tions put  np  on  the  walls,  from  the  Commune,  from  the  Central 
Committee,  fi-om  tlie  generals,  from  the  municipality,  the  ex- 
pi'efect  of  police,  the  committees,  the  delegates  of  all  sorts,  who 
either  had  power  or  who  assumed  it ;  on  every  hand  angry  conver- 
sations, irritated  and  irritating,  excitement,  intolerance ;  every- 
where fear,  pity,  regret,  hatred,  or  vengeance ;  in  official  quarters 
distnist,  suspicion,  imprisonments,  removals.  Rochefoi-t  said  of 
these : — '  The  Hotel  de  Ville  distrusts  the  War  Department,  tlie 
War  Department  the  navy ;  Fort  Vanvres  distnists  Montrouge ; 
Kaonl-Kigault  distrusts  Eossel,  and  Tesinier  distrusts  me.'  " 

— A  correspondent  of  the  J^few  York  Herald  relates  as 
follows  a  conversation  he  held  with  Bergeret,  the  printer  gene- 
ral of  the  first  days  of  the  Commune.  The  correspondent  said  to 
him : — 

"You  have  no  religion,  of  course.  Do  you,  however,  believe 
in  the  immortality  of  the  soul  ? " 

"  I  believe  in  the  immortality  cf  the  human  mind ;  but  not  of 
the  individual  soul.  We  live;  we  grow  up;  we  fall  and  die  as 
tlie  leaf,  and  return  to  the  dust,  from  whence  we  came ;  and  we 
are  only  immortal  in  our  children." 

"  Do  you  believe  in  a  God  'i  " 

"  No." 

""Why?" 

"  Because  it  is  not  republican.  Because,  if  there  were  a  Prod, 
He  would  be  a  tyrant.  I  fight  God  in  the  uuis'ei^e  as  I  did  the  em- 
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pire  in  France,  It  is  the  one-man  power,  the  j?otivoir  jfersonnel  of 
Napoleon  III.  If  there  were  such  a  place  as  heaven,  and  I  wen( 
tliere  and  found  a  God,  I  would  immediately  commence  throw- 
ing up  harricades.  I  would  hoist  the  red  flag.  I  would  rebel. 
It  is  contrary  to  justice,  it  is  contrary  to  reason,  it  is  contrary  to 
right  that  one  should  govera  the  many — that  tliere  should  be 
a  God." 

"  What  do  you  substitute  for  God  ? " 

"  TJnivereal  harmony." 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ? " 

"  Tlie  union  of  everything  that  exists  in  one  harmonious  whole. 
Man,  animals,  flowers,  plants,  trees,  stars,  planets — everything," 

"  Otherwise  the  universe  itself." 

"  Yes." 

"  Did  this  universe  or  universal  harmony,  as  you  call  it,  create 
itself  ? " 

"  Ah,  that  is  a  question  I  cannot  answer.  It  is  something  the 
human  mind  cannot  grasp ;  probably  because  we  lack  a  faculty. 
As  a  pei'son  who  is  born  blind  cannot  comprehend  light,  so  we 
cannot  understand  the  Creation.  I  could  ask  you  as  well  who 
created  God,  and  you  would  probably  give  me  the  same  answer. 
Try  to  think  it  out,  and  yoii  will  go  crazy." 

"  Tlieref  ore,  at  this  limit  of  the  hmnaii  midcrstanding  there  is 
a  barrier  which  you  call  univei'sal  harmony,  whereas  we  call  it 
God?" 

"  Tliat  is  my  meaning  exactly." 

I3ergeret's  views  were  not  one  whit  more  atheistic  than  those 
of  his  associates  in  the  Commune.  One  of  the  numerous  victims 
of  the  Communist  leaders  in  the  Mazaa  prison,  flnding  hhnself 
near  death,  urgently  desired  that  he  might  be  permitted  to  see  a 
priest.  With  great  diihculty  his  request  was  granted,  and  when 
the  priest  applied  for  a  pass  (without  which  he  could  not  enter  the 
prison),  he  received  it  in  these  terms  from  Cluseret : — 
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"  Pass  into  tlic  Maaas  Prison  Citizen  B.,  who  styles  himself  the 
eervant  of  a  person  named  God." 

The  value  of  tlio  National  Guards  (the  Communal  troops)  as 
soldiers  seems  not  to  have  heen  very  great,  though  foreigners  had 
dming  the  early  part  of  the  siege  overrated  them.  A  correspond- 
ent of  the  l^cfw  York  Tribune  gives  the  following  result  of  Ids 
obsen^ations  on  this  point : — 

"  It  is  the  fashion  to  say  here  (even  among  Americans) :  '  Ah, 
if  these  National  Guards  had  only  been  allowed  to  measure  their 
strength  with  the  Prussians,  the  issue  of  the  war  would  have  been 
very  different  from  what  it  was.'  Most  of  the  gentlemen  who 
venture  on  this  kind  of  statements  have  probably  not  had  an  op- 
portunity of  seeing  the  National  Guards  under  fire.  Having 
been  out  at  Neuilly  several  times  lately,  I  have  fonned  a  very 
different  opinion  of  the  worth  of  tlie  National  Guards  as  trained 
soldiers.  An  aide-de-camp  of  General  Donibrowski,  who  aecom- 
j>anied  me  in  my  rounds  recently,  did  not  care  to  conceal  his  con- 
tempt for  the  troops  under  the  General's  ordei-s.  '  For  the  de- 
fence of  certain  positions,  ramparts  and  the  like,  my  men  are  all 
very  well,'  he  said  ;  'but  to  gg  in  line  of  battle  with  them  against 
regular  troops,  above  all  such  troops  as  the  Prussians,  would  sim- 
ply be  madness ; '  and  I  have  seen  much  at  Neuilly  to  confirm 
tliis  view.  During  tlie  armistice,  at  ever}'  barricade  there  was  a 
clamor  for  reinforcements,  '  Ah,  reinforcements,'  said  a  col- 
onel of  National  Guards  to  me,  '  tiiat  is  our  great  stumbling- 
block;  if  we  have  thirty  men  defending  a  barricade,  we  are 
obliged  to  have  fifty  more  in  reserve  behind  them.  If  we  neglect 
to  do  this,  directly  the  men  on  the  bai-ricade  find  they  are  unsui> 
ported,  even  for  an  instant,  they  mn  awaj'.'  An  officer,  diinng 
the  armistice  on  Tuesday  last,  showed  me  a  barricade.  '  There,' 
he  said,  '  just  look  at  tliat  barricade ;  it  is  not  only  nseless  but 
actually  in  the  way,  and  yet  I  dare  not  order  it  to  he  destroyed. 
The  men  took  into  their  heads  to  build  it  without  waiting  for 
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orders ;  neither  will  they  obey  me  if  I  order  them  to  deatroy  it.' 
Dombrowski  has  been  blamed  for  exposing  himself  as  he  does ; 
but  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  is  right,  for  it  is  only  his  example 
ftud  tha.t  of  his  staff  that  keeps  the  men  at  their  posts." 

—The  difficulty  of  obtaining  all  the  money  they  wanted  was 
from  the  fii-st  a  verj'  serious  one  with  the  raembei's  of  the  OomniTine, 
and  it  led  in  many  instances  to  their  offering  to  give  up  some  im- 
portant posts  or  surrender  the  entire  city  for  a  specified  sum  to  be 
secured  to  them  indi\idiially.  These  negotiations  undoubtedly 
brought  them  some  money ;  but  it  was  often  the  case  that  they 
resembled  in  this,  as  in  so  many  other  particulai-s,  the  being  who 
tempted  our  Saviour  with  the  offer  to  "  give  him  all  the  kingdoms 
of  the  world  and  the  glory  of  them  ; "  they  offered  what  they  did 
not  possess. 

A  statement  of  their  receipts  and  expenditures  from  the  SOtli 
of  Mai-ch  to  the  30th  of  April  was  published,  and  was  as  follows : 
The  total  expenditure  of  the  Commune  in  those  forty  days  was 
$5,027,600,  of  which  $4,011,000  went  to  the  War  Office,  and 
$363,000  to  the  intendance,  while  the  different  Mairies  swallowed 
up  $289,000.  To  meet  this  outlay  the  Finance  Minister  found  in 
various  coffers  which  were  specified,  $931,600 ;  the  octroi  yielded 
him  $1,693,200  ;  sales  of  tobacco  brought  in  $351,800,  and  to 
make  up  all  deficiencies  the  Bank  of  France  lent  $1,550,000, 
ean'ying  the  total  receipts  for  the  forty  days  up  to  $5,200,000, 

It  will  be  noticed  that  this  professedly  democi-^'C  body  obtained 
nearly  OTie-third  of  its  receipts  from  the  octroi  tax — an  impost 
upon  all  goods  entering  the  city  gates — the  most  odious  and  offen- 
sive of  the  taxes  of  the  old  Bourbon  times.  They  had  learned 
better,  however,  before  the  final  collapse  of  the  Commune.  The 
silvef  plate  of  the  churches  and  of  obnoxious  citizens,  the  sil- 
ver and  bronzes  which  M.  Thiers  had  treasured  up  in  his  long 
life,  and  forced  loans  from  the  Bank  of  France,  furnished  them 
with  means  in  abundance  for  the  next  twenty-five  or  twenty-six 
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days.  They  had  even  gone  so  far  as  bo  eend  men  to  England  to 
negotiate  the  sale  of  the  pictures  of  the  Louvre,  hut  we  believe 
had  effected  few  sales,  when  the  sudden  overthrow  of  their  power 
left  tliem  no  furtliev  opportunities  for  the  negotiation. 

— Tlie  utter  recklessness  of  the  Conununal  authorities  was  made 
painfully  manifest  on  the  17th  of  May  in  the  explosion  of  a  large 
cartridge  manufactory  at  Grenelle,  near  the  Champ  de  Mars,  a 
densely  populated  quarter  of  Paris,  peciiharly  exposed  to  the  fire 
of  the  batteries  of  the  Versailles  ti-oops  at  Nenilly  and  Montre- 
tont.  In  this  manufactoiy  the  metallic  cartridges  for  the  Chasse- 
pot  liflee  were  made,  and  the  explosion  not  only  caused  the  death 
of  over  a  hundred,  and  the  serious  wounding  of  some  two  hundred 
more  on  the  spot,  but  the  bullets  which  rained  down  over  the 
whole  quarter  throughout  a  radius  of  five  hundred  yards  wounded 
very  many  others.  The  explosion  was  said  to  have  been  the 
result  of  an  accident,  but  it  might  very  easily  have  been  induced 
by  some  of  the  constantly  falling  shells  from  the  hostile  batteries, 
which  killed  many  of  the  wounded  as  they  lay  on  the  ground  in 
the  Champ  de  Mars. 

—One  of  the  most  absurd  and  insane  acts  of  the  Commune  was 
the  destruction  of  the  Napoleon  Column  in  tlie  Place  Vend6me. 
The  column  was  not  the  representative  of  a  dynasty  so  much  as 
an  impersonation  of  that  military  glory  and  renown  which  had 
always  been  tlie  special  pride  and  boast  of  the  French  people, 
and  its  destruction  was  a  piece  of  puerile  folly  that  men  should 
have  been  ashamed  of. 

A  correspondent  of  the  J!^&w  York  Tribune  has  given  a  most 
graphic  description  of  the  scene. 

"  To-day  (May  16)  the  Journal  Officiel  announced  in  due  form 
that  the  column  would  come  down  at  two  o'clock  precisel}-;  and 
-to  the  Rue  de  la  Faix  accordingly 'all  Paris'  found  its  way. 
Long  before  two  o'clock  the  street  was  so  crowded  tliat  it  was 
with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  I  and  two  fj-iends  elbowed  our 
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way  through  the  densely  packed  masses  of  people.  However,  I 
was  not  sorry  to  go  slowly,  as  I  was  anxious  to  hear  the  general 
opinion  as  to  the  destruction  of  one  of  the  proudest  tributes  to 
French  arms.  Most  of  the  people  I  spoke  with  seemed  to  be 
quite  indifferent  as  to  the  work  of  destruction.  They  hated 
Napoieon,  and  appeared  to  think  tliey  were  really  doing  some- 
thing to  hinder  the  return — now  only  too  possible — of  '  Badin- 
guet'  (Napoleon  III.)  to  France  by  overturning  the  statue  of  his 
imcle.  No  one  was  admitted  on  the  Place  Vendorae  itself  with- 
out a  special  ticket  issued  by  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety. 
Furnished  with  such  a  ticket,  I  was  able  to  penetrate  to  the  Place 
YendSme  and  observe  the  preparations  which  had  been  made  foi 
the  fall  of  the  famous  column.  They  seemed  at  first  sight  totally 
inadequate  for  so  vast  an  nudertaking.  A  large  cable  had  been 
passed  around  the  top  of  the  column  just  below  the  statue ;  thi& 
rope  (or  rather  these  ropes,  for  there  were  four  of  them)  was  at 
taehed  to  an  anchor  and  capstan  in  the  Eue  de  la  Paix.  But  the 
anchor  and  capstan  were  both  so  exceedingly  badly  fixed  in  the 
ground  that  it  was  eviaent  to  the  most  inexperienced  observer  that, 
nnless  the  column  fell  of  its  own  weight,  something  was  sure  to 
give  way  in  the  tackling.  The  engineer  (M.  Ahadie),  however, 
like  most  Frenchmen,  was  wonderfully  self-confident,  and  assured 
every  one  who  chose  to  listen  to  him  that  the  column  would  fall 
whenever  he  gave  the  word  for  the  ropes  to  be  tightened.  At 
about  3  o'clock  we  in  the  Place  were  all  driven  back  on  to  the 
sidewalks  by  a  line  of  guai'ds,  while  a  squadron  of  the  newly- 
organized  '  Cavalry  of  the  Commune '  drove  back  the  anxious 
crowds  in  the  Eue  de  la  Paix. 

"  Colonel  Mayer,  who  commanded  in  the  Place  Vendome,  then 
ascended  the  column  in  full  uniform  of  the  National  Guards, 
with  a  small  tricolor  flag  in  his  hand.  After  walking  around 
the  gallery  at  the  top  of  the  ci'umn,  and  waving  his  flag  to  all 
the  quaiters  of  the  heavens,  Colonel  Mayer  then  tore  the  bunting 
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and  proceeded  to  tie  it  point  downward  to  the  rails  surrounding 
the  crowning  gallery.  Having  accomplished  tins  feat  be  took 
off  his  cap,  shook  his  fist  at  the  statue  of  Napoleon  above  him, 
and  cried  out,  Vive  la  Comm,ime.  He  then  came  down,  and  the 
order  to  tighten  the  rope  was  almost  immediately  given  by  s 
member  of  the  Commune  standing  in  tlie  balcony  of  the  Ministry 
of  Justice,  just  above  where  I  was  stationed.  Rapidly  the  big 
ropes  became  as  rigid  as  bars  of  steel;  all  eyes  were  turned 
towards  the  column,  and  we  all  thought  its  hour  had  come,  more 
especially  because  a  rapidly  passing  cloud  made  it  look  as  if  it 
already  trembled  on  its  base.  But  the  capstan  turned  without 
effect,  when  suddenly  a  loud  crack  was  heard,  and  a  block 
attached  to  the  capstan  gave  way,  iinocking  over  several  sailors. 
Nobody,  however,  was  badly  hurt,  but  we  were  told  that  nothing 
could  be  done  for  two  hom-s,  as  a  new  block  must  be  obtained. 

"There  were  no  less  than  three  bands  on  the  Place,  and  each 
struck  up  a  separate  tune  to  console  us  for  onr  disappointment, 
and  the  cavalry  of  the  Commune  proceeded  to  cai-acole  on  the 
Place,  to  the  no  small  amusement  of  the  spectators.  One  or  two 
hpreemen  were  very  near  kissing  mother  earth,  but  by  dint  of 
great  gymnastic  ability  contrived  to  retain  their  seats.  The  per- 
son most  to  be  pitied  at  this  moment  was  poor  Colonel  Mayer, 
who  looked  very  small  indeed.  What  a  dreadful  thing  for  the 
poor  Colonel  if,  after  all  his  acting,  the  column  were  to  decline  to 
fall.  About  5  o'clock  it  was  announced  that  all  was  ready,  and 
two  new  ropes  were  attached  to  the  top  of  the  column  in  tirder 
to  shake  it  so  as  to  add  to  the  steady  tension  of  the  ropes  already 
described.  At  5.20  the  six  ropes  began  to  tighten,  amid  breath- 
less expectation  from  the  assembled  thousands.  For  nearly  five 
minutes  no  effect  whatever  seemed  to  be  produced  on  the  majes- 
tic column,  which  *till  rose  against  the  bright  blue  sky  as  bold 
and  majestic  as  ever,  and  seeming  to  defy  fate  and  the  Com- 
mune.    The  men  at  the  capstan  strained  and  sweated,  and  the 
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engineer  ran  abont  from  capstan  to  column  and  from  colnran  to 
capstan  like  one  demented.  A  band  played  the  MarsdUaise  at 
the  rate  of  two  bars  to  a  second.  Suddenly  there  was  a  cry  of 
^11  tomhe '  (lie  falls),  and  surely  and  slowly  the  huge  bronze  mass 
bowed  and  tumbled  toward  the  Rue  de  la  Pais,  and  fell  on  its 
bed  of  fagots,  sand,  and  dung.  Strange  to  say,  as  it  fell  it  burst 
into  three  or  four  pieces  before  it  touched  the  ground.  Striking 
the  bed  with  a  loud  report,  it  hurled  the  fagots,  and  even  piecra 
of  the  bas-reliefs,  right  and  left.  A  huge  cloud  of  duet  arose  at 
once,  but  the  crowd  rushed  madly  forward  to  secure  relics  of  the 
fallen  monument.  Like  flies  on  a  carcass,  we  were  aU  busy  in 
ten  seconds  after  the  column  had  fallen  in  secni-ing  pieces  of  its 
remains.  Before  the  dust  had  fairly  cleared  away,  Mayer  and 
several  members  of  the  Commune  were  to  be  seen  frantically 
waving  red  flags  from  the  empty  pedestal,  and  shrieking  Yim  la 
Oommime.  Bergeret  scrambled  upon  the  prostrate  column,  and 
made  a  speech,  abusing  the  First  Napoleon,  whoso  statue  lay 
bi-oken  and  prostrate  before  him.  Roehefort  alao  attempted  t<> 
make  himself  heard  from  the  top  of  the  pedestal,  but  the  dust 
seemed  to  have  got  into  his  throat  and  no  one  could  hear  what  he 
said.  Slowly  the  crowd  dispersed,  and  as  I  (Quitted  the  Rue  de 
la  Paix  1  heard  a  bystander  say,  'Ah,  it  is  always  true  of  us 
Gauls,  that  Vm  Viotu  is  ever  our  motto.  Had  Eadinguet  but  won 
a  victory  on  the  Rhine  they  would  have  gilt  the  old  column  and 
put  up  a  bigger  one  than  ever  to  the  man  they  now  despise.' " 

—The  entrance  of  the  Versailles  troops  into  Paris  in  the  night 
of  May  21st  was  a  surprise  to  the  Communists,  and  was  unex- 
pected at  that  time  by  the  Versaillists  themselves,  although  from 
the  cmstant  firing  of  their  heavy  batteries  the  enceinte  had  been 
so  widely  breached  that  their  enti-ance  in  the  course  of  two  or 
three  days  was  confidently  ex[)ected.  That  they  did  enter  at  that 
time,  and  wei-e  thus  enabled  to  prevent  the  entire  destruction  of 
tJie  city,  which  the  Commune   had   intended,  was   due   to  the 
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energy  and  patriotism  of  an  engineer  named  Buranel,  wlio. 
though  a  resident  of  Paris,  had  no  sjinpathy  with  the  Commune. 
The  Paris  correspondent  of  t!ie  Lortdon  Tvmes  tliua  relates  M. 
Duranel's  very  brave  exploit : — 

"M.  Duranel  was  overseer  of  roads  and  bridges  in  the  service 
of  M.  Alphant,  chief  engineer  of  the  works  for  the  embellishment 
of  the  town,  and  under  this  name  has  beeu  for  a  long  time  in 
charge  of  the  works  about  Auteuil  and  Passy.  M.  Duranel,  who 
was  formerly  a  non-commissioned  olhcer  of  marines,  is  a  man  of 
rare  energj'.  Instead  of  allowing  himself  to  be  earned  away  by 
the  stream  9f  emigration,  he  never  left  off  communicating  with 
his  chief,  who  was  at  Versailles.  Being  gifted  with  superior 
talents,  he  was  able  to  remember  the  fortifications  erected  by  the 
insurgents,  made  plans  of  them,  and  took  them  t^t  M.  Alphaut, 
who  submitted  them  to  the  Chief  of  the  Executive  Power.  He 
went  on  with  this  till,  the  works  being  sufBciently  advanced,  he 
felt  that  the  hour  had  come  when  it  woald  be  possible  to  do  more 
active  service.  When  the  time  seemed  near  he  was  put  in  direct 
communication  witli  the  military  authorities,  and  more  especially 
with  Gen.  Douai,  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Fourth  Corps,  which 
was  encamped  at  Villcneuve  I'Etang  and  Mame,  and  was  to  enter 
Paris  by  Passy  and  Auteuil,  After  several  attempts,  Duranel 
signalled  that  the  ramparts  were  abandoned,  and  that  the  con- 
fusion in  the  army  of  the  Party  of  Disorder  was  increasing.  The 
mire  and  more  energetic  leaders  who  succeeded  each  other  iu  the 
command  did  not  long  leave  this  part  of  the  encemte  undefend- 
ed ;  but  when  the  batteries  of  Montretout  liad  destroyed  all  the 
houses  which  skirt  the  rampai-ts  at  the  back,  and  the  St.  Cloud 
gate  was  in  ruins,  its  defence  had  become  impracticable.  It  had 
been  almost  abandoned  for  two  days,  and  the  Fedei-al  soldiei-s 
had  taken  up  their  position  at  the  foot  of  the  heights  of  Passy, 
when  M.  Alphant's  bold  assistant  saw  that  all  the  defenders  of 
the  Commune  had  disappeared  on  that  side,  or,  at  least,  that  (iieii 
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immbers  were  insignificant.  This  was  on  Sunday,  the  2l8t  of 
Sfay.  At  any  cost  it  was  necessary  to  inform  the  commander  oi 
the  Fom-th  Corps  what  was  the  state  of  affairs.  M,  Duranel 
could  only  get  at  the  General  by  going  through  St.  Denis,  so  he 
started  for  the  Ohemin  de  Fer  du  Nord.  It  was  about  three  in 
the  Jftemoon.  Thinking  over  the  precious  time  he  was  losing 
while  going  this  roundabout  way,  he  was  seized  with  fear  lest  the 
Communiats  shoidd  reoceupy  the  ramparts.  He  ordered  the  car- 
riage to  turn  round,  and  alighted  as  near  as  possible  to  the  St. 
Cloud  gate.  Ho  was  intimately  acquainted  with  all  this  part  of 
Paris,  and  was  able  to  avoid  the  poets  of  the  insurgents,  and 
evade  the  vigilance  of  the  citizens  placed  in  the  houses.  The 
brave  citizen  got  as  far  as  the  ramparts,  where  the  shells  of  Mon- 
tretout  were  falling  ceaselessly.  Braving  this  danger  he  mounted 
the  salient  angle  of  the  bastion,  waving  his  white  handkerchief. 
About  50  yards  from  the  glacis,  lying  dat  on  their  faces,  con- 
cealed in  the  grass,  were  thirty  sailors,  commanded  by  Command- 
er Treves.  They  had  their  ordere,  and  were  permanently  estab- 
lished there,  ready  at  any  moment  to  avail  themselves  of  an 
opportunity.  The  officer  heard  Duranel  calling  him ;  he  raised 
his  head  carefully.  A  voice  called  out,  'There  is  no  one  left; 
come  on  quickly.'  The  ofacer,  feaiing  some  new  treachery, 
answered, '  Come  on  yourself.'  Durauel  immediately  ran  to  the 
gate.  The  bridges  were  broken  down,  and  to  pass  appeared  im- 
possible. Making  use,  however,  of  some  fragments  of  beams, 
Duranel  contrived  to  cross  the  ditch.  He  iiLformed  the  officer  of 
the  state  of  affairs ;  but  the  latter,  still  on  his  guard,  had  him 
conducted  mider  a  close  escort  to  Gen.  Douai,  who  had  received 
notice  by  telegraph,  and  had  set  out,  soon  followed  by  Bertaut's 
and  L'HeriUier's  divisions. 

"  The  meeting  between  Duranel  and  the  General  was  at  Billan- 
court.  Whatever  confidence  Gen.  Douai  may  have  had  in  M. 
Alphant's  brave  assistant,  he  warned  him  that  if  his  troops  met 
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with  a  serious  resistam^e^in  their  entry  he  would  blow  his  bi-ains 
out.  In  the  mean  time  600  men  had  been  hastily  got  together. 
Thirty  sailors  marched  in  front ;  a  body  of  sappers  had  hurriedly 
placed  planks  across  the  ditch.  Bertaut's  Division  followed  im- 
mediately. It  was  about  6  o'clock  in  the  evening.  The  Federal 
post  fled,  firing  their  muskets,  and  some  weak  battalions  advanced 
to  resist ;  but  the  movement  had  been  so  sudden  that  they  were 
surrounded  or  dispersed,  and  at  7  o'clock  the  two  first  divisions 
already  held  Upper  and  Lower  Passy,  threatening  the  Trocadero. 

"  If  this  position  could  be  gained  the  insurrection  was  crushed. 
It  was  to  be  feared  that,  the  alarm  being  given,  considerable 
forces  would  be  met  there.  It  was  necessary  to  make  sure.  Dn- 
ranel  again  undertook  this  perilous  mission.  He  made  his  way 
acrc«s  the  httle  streets  to  the  teiTaoes,  and  returned  immediately 
to  say  that  the  troops  might  advance.  As  before,  Gen.  Douai 
warned  him  that  he  would  blow  his  brains  out  if  compelled  to 
retreat.  Duranel  did  not  liesitate,  although  the  Commune  might 
have  rallied  and  returned  to  the  attack  during  the  march.  He 
was  ready  to  give  his  life  for  the  good  of  the  city.  An  hour 
later  the  Fourth  Corps  occupied  the  terraces  which  command  the 
Trocadero,  and  established  themselves  stiwngly,  ready  the  next 
day  to  take  the  Arc  de  I'iltoile,  the  Pare  Monceau,  the  Faubourg 
St.  Ilonore,  and  the  St.  Lazare  railway  station.  They  had  sur- 
prised the  insurgents  in  the  houses  and  behind  their  barricades, 
without  the  latter  being  able  to  do  any  material  harm  to  the 
troops.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  ai'my  would  have  entered 
Paris  easily  without  Duranel's  courageous  act,  but  it  would  have 
entered  after  a  breach  had  been  made  two  or  three  days  later. 
It  is  impossible  to  calculate  what  disasters  thi-ee  days  of  delay 
might  have  entailed  on  the  city  of  Paris." 

The  effect  of  tins  surprise  on  the  Communal  troops  and  on  the 
people  of  Paris  was  most  gi-aphicaliy  described  by  an  eye-witness, 
whom  fi-om  the  style  we  suppose  to  have  been  Major  Forbes  of 
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the  London  Daily  News.     It  ia  tlie  most  perfect  specimen  of 
word-painting  we  have  eeen  in  the  progress  of  the  war : — 

"  Pakis,  May  22. — Yesterday  evening  at  7  o'clock  Gen.  Dom- 
browski  received  ui'gent  summons  from  the  Point  dii  Jour  quar- 
ter to  make  haste  with  succors,  as  tlie  holders  of  the  positions 
there  were  very  hard  pressed.  Both  the  cannonade  and  fusillade 
from  that  direction,  and  from  our  immediate  front  at  Porte  de  la 
Mnette,  continued  to  increase  in  warmth  as  we  went  down  the 
Avenue  Mozart.  All  the  batteries  of  the  TeraaiUists  were  in  full 
roar,  and  it  was  not  possible,  had  there  been  still  serviceable  guns 
mounted  on  the  enceinte,  to  respond  effectively  to  the  steady  and 
continuous  fire  of  weighty  inetal.  Some  supports  were  waiting 
for  Dombrowski  on  the  Quai  d'Auteuil,  sheltered  from  the  fire 
which  lacerated  the  district  by  the  houses  on  the  landward  side 
of  the  quay.  Unpleasant  tidings  waited  Dombrowsld  when  he 
rode  into  the  Institution  de  Ste.  Purine,  which  was  occupied  as  a 
kind  of  minor  ^tat  Major.  From  what  I  could  hurriedly  gather, 
there  had  been  a  kind  of  rally.  National  Guards  had  crowned 
the  shattered  parts  of  the  enceinte,  and  lined  the  smashed  case- 
mates between  the  gates  of  Billancourt  and  Point  du  Jour,  and 
further  northward  to  and  beyond  the  gate  of  St.  Cloud.  They 
had  held  to  the  positions  with  considerable  tenacity  under  a  terri- 
ble fire,  but  had  been  driven  back  with  severe  loss,  occasioned 
mainly  by  the  close  and  steady  shooting  of  the  Versaillist  breach- 
ing batteries  about  Boulogne  and  the  batteries  at  Brimborion, 
The  gate  of  St.  Cloud,  as  well  as  that  of  Point  du  Jour,  had,  like 
that  of.  Billancourt,  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Versaillists,  who, 
having  occupied  the  enceinte  in  force,  and  the  adjacent  houses 
behind  it,  were  detaching  strong  parties  to  reconnoitre  up  the 
Kues  Lemarrois  and  Billancourt,  one  of  which  at  least  had  been 
as  far  as  the  railway,  but  had  been  driven  back. 

"  D  jmbrowski  smiled  as  the  news  was  communicated  to  him,  and 
1  thought  of  his  '  second  line  of  defence,'  and  of  his  assurance 
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that  the  '  situation  was  not  compromised.'  By  this  time  it  was 
nearly  9  o'clock,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  Versaillists  must 
have  got  cannon  on  to  the  &nceinte,  the  fire  became  so  hot  and 
heavy  about  and  into  the  Institution  de  Ste.  Purine.  Dombrowsid 
and  his  staff  were  very  active  and  daring,  and  the  heart  of  tlie 
troops  seemed  good.  There  was  some  cheering  at  the  order 
to  advance,  and  the  troopa — <ionsisting  chiefly  of  franes-tirenra 
and  men  dressed  in  a  Zouave  dress,  so  far  as  I  could  see  in  the 
gloom — were  moved  briskly  up  into  the  Rue  de  la  MnnicipalitfS. 
A  couple  of  guns — field-guns,  1  fear — were  got  into  position  on 
the  Circular  Railway,  to  the  left  of  the  Rue  de  la  Municipalite, 
and,  under  their  cover,  the  infantry  debouched  with  a  rush.  Of 
cavalry  I  saw  only  a  few  scattered  pickets.  Soon  there  was  a 
fearful  disorganization,  the  result  of  a  hot  and  close  infantry  fire 
that  came  seemingly  from  over  a  wall  which  I  leamed  bounded 
the  Cimetiere  des  Panvres.  The  Federals  broke  right  and  left. 
Some  made  round  the  comer  of  the  Rue  de  Michel  Ange  (which 
bounds  the  cemetery  on  the  right),  under  the  leadership  of  a  young 
staff  officer  whom  I  had  noticed  in  the  Chateau  de  la  Muctte  at 
dinner-time.  There  was  a  close  fusillade  and  attempt,  which  was 
partly  successful,  to  storm  the  cemetery,  taking  it  on  three  sid^. 
It  was  said  tiiat  Dombrowski  himself  headed  the  direct  attack, 
but  the  locality-  was  too  warm  for  me  to  satisfy  myself  quite  fully 
on  this  point.  Meanwhile  there  seemed  to  be  almost  hand-to-hand 
fighting  going  on  all  around  in  the  space  between  the  eneevnte 
and  the  railway.  I  could  hear  the  incessant  whistle  and  patter  of 
the  bullets  and  tlio  yylls  and  cursing  of  the  men,  not  a  few  of 
whom  owed  what  courage  they  displayed  to  profuse  libations. 
Every  now  and  then  there  was  a  cheer  and  a  rush,  then  a  volley 
which  seemed  to  stay  the  rush,  and  then  a  stampede  back  under 
cover.  By  10^  it  was  obvious  tliat  the  Communists  had  nearly 
lost  their  courage.  Dombrowski  I  had  lost  eight  of.  One  officer 
told  me  he  had  been  kiUed  in  the  churchyard,  another  that  hia 
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hoiBC  had  been  shot  under  hhn,  and  that  when  last  Been  the  dar- 
ing httle  feUoiv  was  fighting  a  Versaillist  marine  with  ii  iword. 
There  came  a  panic,  in  the  thick  of  which  1  made  good  m; 
retreat  behind  '  the  second  line  of  defence,'  which  could  not 
easily  be  recognized  as  a  line  of  defence  at  all.  I  fear  Dombrow- 
ski  must  has-e  been  gasconading.  Once  behind  the  railway,  the 
Oommnnists  held  tlie  new  ground  with  stubbornness.  One  or  two 
attacks  were  made  by  detached  parties  of  VereaiUists  ;  but  their 
fire  gradually  died  away,  and  soon  after  11  o'clock  the  quietness 
had  become  so  great  that  I  thought  the  work  was  oTOr  for  the  night 
and  that  Dombrowski'e  anticipations  had  been  realized. 

The  pause  was  deceptive.  Tlie  VereaiUists  must  have  simply 
held  their  hands  for  a  time  to  make  the  blow  heavier  when  it 
should  fall.  No  doubt  they  had  their  combinations  to  execute 
elsewhere,  and  were  pouring  into  the  area  between  the  OKeinte 
and  the  Circular  Kailway.  While  they  were  doing  this  they  were 
also  packing  the  thoroughfares  with  artillery.  We  could  hear  in 
ae  distance  in  our  rear  the  general  march  beaten.  A  staff  officer, 
who  spoke  English  perfectly,  and  who  was  as  black  as  a  negro, 
from  powder  and  smoke,  came  to  where  I  lurked,  and  told  me  how 
he  mistrusted  the  pause,  and  feared  that  the  supreme  hour  had 
come  at  last  The  supreme  hour  had  come.  It  was  2  o'clock  in 
the  morning.  Suddenly  a  fierce  fire  opened  on  the  railway. 
Showere  of 'shells  poured  upon  it  and  in  its  vicinity,  and  upon  it  a 
hail  of  musketry  pattered.  The  Communists  did  essay  a  reply,  but 
it  was  extremely  weak.  Then  there  suddenly  came  on  the  wind 
the  din  of  sharp  firing  from  the  north.  I  heard  some  one  shout, 
'  We  are  Burronnded ;  the  Tereaillisls  are  pouring  in  by  the  gates  of 
Auteuil,  Pa8sj,andlaMuette!'  This  was  enough.  A  mad  panic 
set  in.  The  cry  rose  of  8am>e  qui  pent,  mingled  with  other 
shouts,  Nom  tommtl  trahu.  Arms  and  packs  were  thrown 
down  and  every  one  bolted  at  the  top  of  his  speed,  the  oflice™ 
the  way.  I  came  on  one  party— a  httle  detaohmimt  of 
38 
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francs-tireiirs-— standing  fast  behind  the  projection  of  a  honae,  and 
calling  ont  tliat  all  their  chiefs  had  run  away  and  left  them. 
Whether  this  was  the  case  as  regards  the  higher  commanders  I 
cannot  t«ll.  I  do  not  think  that  Dombrowski  or  any  of  his  staff 
were  the  men  to  run.  Eat  certainly  none  of  them  were  to  be 
seen.  There  was  a  cry,  too,  that  there  was  an  invasion  from  the 
south,  and  so  men  surged,  and  struggled,  and  blasphemed  confu- 
sedly up  the  quay  in  their  confusion,  shot  and  shell  even  chasing 
them  as  they  went.  In  the  extremity  of  panic,  mingled  with 
rage,  men  discharged  their  pieces  indiscriminately,  and  struck 
each  other  with  their  guna. 

"  I  can  hardly  tell  how  1  came  to  be  on  the  Avenue  du  Roi  de 
Home  at  about  half-past  five  in  the  morning — my  watch  had  run 
down.  The  battery  had  been  carried  off.  Looking  down  the 
Boulevard  de  I'Empereur  I  saw  a  battery  of  horse  artillery  com- 
ing up  it  at  a  walk.  A  few  corpses  of  Communists  were  lying 
about  the  battery.  TI'  'se  troops  advancing  with  a  deliberation  so 
equable  were  MacMahon's  men  coming  into  the  Trocadf5ro.  I  did 
not  wait  for  them,  but  made  for  a  side  street  toward  the  Champs 
Eiys^es.  I  came  out  in  the  beautiful  avenue,  about  midway  be- 
tween the  Arch  of  Triumph  and  the  Rond  Point ;  and  there  stood 
several  battahons  of  soldiers  in  red  breeches.  They  were  packed 
there  seemingly  as  densely  as  the  Bavarians  had  been  on  the  Ist 
of  ]U!arch,  but  they  were  not  so  pacific.  There  was  no  firing  from 
the  big  barricade  at  the  Place  de  la  Concorde  end  of  the  Tuileries 
gardens,  but  National  Guards  were  shoving  about  it,  and  now  and 
then  making  a  shot  at  the  dense  masses  of  the  Versailliets,  who 
were  very  deliberate,  and  made  quite  sure  of  their  ground  before 
advancing.  They  had  a  field  battery  in  action  just  below  the 
Arch,  which  swept  the  Champs  filys^es  very  neatly.  I  saw  seve- 
ral shells  explode  about  the  Place  de  la  Concorde.  Penetrating 
easually  in  a  north-westerly  direction,  I  found  danger  again  in 
the  Rue  BUlault,  a  side  street,  nearly  pai-allel  to  the  Avenue  de 
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la  Reino  Hortenae,  which  extends  away  from  the  Arch  of  Tri- 
umph, nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  Champs  filysees.  In  this 
avenue  a  person  I  spoke  with  told  rae  the  Tersaillists  had  come 
upon  the  Communists  aa  they  were  throwing  up  a  han-icade,  and 
bad  saved  them  the  trouble  of  completing  it  by  taking  it  from 
them  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  There  I  got  verj'  nearly  shut 
in,  for  as  I  talked  there  was  a  shout,  and  here  were  the  Versail- 
lists,  with  artillery  at  their  head,  marching  down  the  Avenue 
Friedknd  toward  the  Boulevard  Hausamann,  and  I  had  just  time 
to  dodge  across  their  front.  I  then  tracked  them  by  a  side 
street,  and  found  they  pressed  on  steadily,  firing  bnt  every  now 
and  then,  til!  they  reached  the  open  space  near  the  top  of  the 
Boulevard  Haiissmann,  in  front  of  the  Caserne  de  la  P^pinl^re. 
Here  was  a  noble  position,  and  no  mistake.  They  could  sweep 
the  Boulevard  ilalesherbes  straight  down  to  the  Madeleine,  and 
80  open  their  way  into  the  Eue  Eoyale,  and  down  it  into  the  bacli 
of  the  barricade  at  its  end  facing  tlie  Piaee  de  la  Concorde 
There,  too,  they  could  sweep  the  Boulevard  Haussraann  along  iti 
whole  length,  and,  by  a  steady  fire  along  these  thoroughfares 
prevent  concentration,  and  cut  that  part  of  Paris  practically  inti 
three  districts. 

"Eecrt^sing  the  Boulevard  Haussmann,  I  made  my  way  bj 
devious  paths  towards  the  Palais  Eoyal.  Shells  seemed  to  be 
bursting  all  over  the  city.  They  were  time-fuse  shells ;  and  1 
could  see  many  of  thom  burst  in  a  white  pufE  of  smoke  high  ii 
air.  Several  fell  on  and  about  the  Bourse  as  I  was  passing,  ana 
the  neighborhood  was  silent  and  deserted,  except  by  Nationav 
Guards  in  small  parties,  or  singly,  I  could  not  tell  whether  thei 
were  advancing  or  retreating.  Everywhere  barricades  wew 
hastily  erecting,  but  I  dodged  them  all  till  I  got  to  the  Place  du 
Palais  Royal.  Here  two  barricades  were  constructing,  one  across 
the  Eue  St.  Honor^,  another  acrc«s  the  Eue  de  Eivoli.  For  thn 
latter  the  material  was  chiefly  furnished  by  a  great  number  oi 
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articles  which  were  hurriedly  pitched  out  of  the  windows  of  the 
eetabhshment,  and  of  mattresses  from  the  Gl-uards'  harracks  at  the 
Tidleries.     The  Eue  St.  Hoiiore  barricade  was  formed  of  paving- 
Btones,  cabe,  and  caiTiages,  and  I  was  compelled,  rwlms  volens, 
to  assist  in  tlie  construction  of  it     It  is  pleasant,  even  if  jou  are 
forced  to  do  a  thing,  to  attempt  doing  it  in  a  satisfactory  manner ; 
and,  observing  that  an  embrasure  had  been  neglected  in  the  con- 
struction of  tlie  barricade,  I  devoted  my  energies  to  remedying 
tiie  defect.     1  was  not  sorry,  however,  to  be  released  from  my 
task  after  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  work,  the  more  so  as  the  shell 
lire  was  increasing  in  warmth  and  proximity.     I  noticed  that 
from  the  great  barricade  at  the  top  of  St.  Honord,  the  Commu- 
uista  had  got  one  gnn  at  least  into  action,  and  were  nsing  it  to  fire 
somewhere  in  the  direction  of  the  Arch  of  Triumph.     It  was 
impossible  to  fulfil  my  original  intention,  which  was  to  cross  the 
river  to  the  Ministry  of  War,  therefore  I  returned  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  New  Opera  House.     Crossing  the  Boulevard  I  noticed 
that  the  Versaillists  must  have  gained  the  Madeleine,  between 
which  and  their  position  at  the  P^piniere  Barracks  no  obstacle  in 
the  shape  of   a  barricade   intervened.     They  had   constructed 
across  the  end  of  the  Boulevard  de  la  Madeleine  a  barricade  of 
trees  and  casks  for  artillery.     The  Communists,  on  their  side,  had 
a  temporary  barricade,  chiefiy  of  provision  wagons,  across  the 
Boulevard  at  the  head  of  the  Eue  de  la  Paix.     By  9^  the  Ver- 
saillists had  advanced  considerably  down  the  Boulevard  Hausa- 
raann,  which  they  swept  with  a  heavy  musketry  fire.     Two  lads 
were  shot  down  close  to  me  at  the  end  of  the  Eue  de  Lafayette. 
There  was  no  return  fire  of  any  account.     Many  Communists 
pasaed  me  in  retreat,  declaring,  as   usual,  that  they  had  been 
betrayed.     As  1  stood,  there  was  a  scramble  for  a  barricade  in 
the  Boulevard  Haassmann,  about  500  yards   nearer  Pepiniere 
than  the  Rue  de  Lafayette.     It  was   carried  by  the  Yersaillist 
marines.      I   could  see  them   jumping   up  on   the   barricade* 
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Everywhere,  as  I  learn,  the  Veraaillists  were  led  by  gendarmes 
and  sailors  or  marines.  The  National  Guards  fell  back,  dodging 
behind  lamp-posts  and  in  doorways,  and  firing  wildly  aa  they 
retreated.  This  drew  a  still  heavier  fire  from  tlie  Versailles  bar- 
ricade. A  bullet  struck  the  fr^nt  of  a  gas-pillar  behind  which  1 
stood,  and  fell  flattened  in  the  road,  and  a  woman  stepped  out 
from  the  gable  of  the  Eue  de  Lafayette,  picked  up  the  bullet, 
and  walked  coolly  back,  clapping  her  hands  with  glee. 

"  "What  curions  ceremony  is  going  on  at  the  corner  of  the  Eaea 
Lafayette  and  Lafitte?  There  is  a  wagon,  a  mounted  spahi, 
nearly  ae  black  aa  night,  and  an  oflicer.  A  crowd  is  all  round, 
and  in  the  centre  is  a  blazing  fire  of  papers.  Are  tkey  burning 
the  ledgers  of  the  bank,  or  the  title-deeds  of  the  surrounding 
property  t  No.  It  is  the  papers  of  the  battalion  which  are  thus 
burning,  that  they  might  not  bear  witness  against  the  members,  I 
Buppoae.  A  sign  surely  of  the  beginning  of  the  end.  Other 
signs  were  not  wanting.  EngUsh  passports  were  sought  after ; 
but  when  men  talked  of  getting  out  it  was  found  that,  in  the 
morning,  the  Prussians  had  let  out  train  after  train,  but  stopped 
each  at  St.  Denis,  and  allowed  nobody  to  go  on.  A  woman  is 
said  to  have  been  fired  on  this  morning  on  making  an  attempt  to 
get  out.  The  Communists  retreated,  ever  throwing  up  barricades 
everywhere,  so  that  circulation  became  almost  impossible.  They 
seemed  to  be  heading  toward  Montmartre,  which  had  opened  fij-e 
on  tke  Trocadero,  from  which  the  chief  share  of  the  Versailles 
artillery  fire  seemed  to  come.  The  Versaillists  seemed  to  under- 
stand this  policy,  and  made  some  haste  to  counteract  it  By  12 
they  had  gained  the  Place  de  I'Europe,  near  the  western  ter- 
minus, on  the  way  to  Montmartre,  thus  completing  a  definite  and 
well-marked  hne  from  the  western  terminus  riverward  by  tlie 
Madeleme  and  the  Place  de  la  Concorde.  Of  the  other  side  oi 
the  river  1  can  say  nothing.  Some  say  the  Versaillists  are  as  far 
as  the  Font  de  la  Concorde  and  the  Eeole  Militaire,  but  there  is 
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no  certainty.  It  is  now  4  o'clock  p.m.  At  about  2  o'clock  the 
Versaillists  had  fairly  established  themselves  in  the  line  I  have 
described,  and  were  making  the  Boulevard  Ilausamann  terribly 
hot  quarters  down  to  the  very  end.  At  the  same  hour  they 
began  to  shell,  from  their  battery  at  the  Madeleine,  the  Commn 
nist  barricade  on  the  Boulevard  des  Capudnes,  at  the  top  of  the 
Hue  de  la  Paix.  This  was  a  crushing  fire,  and  the  barricade  was 
soon  shattered.  As  I  conclude,  the  CommimiBts  seem  demoral- 
ized, yet  are  working  hard  everywhere  erecting  barricades,  and 
the  generale  is  sounding.     No  generals  are  to  be  found." 

The  ferocity  of  the  leaders  of  the  Commune,  upon  thus  finding 
that  all  was  lost,  exceeds  anything  in  history.  Men  who  a  day  or 
two  before  had  been  willing  to  sell  to  President  Thiera  the  city, 
ite  fortresses,  and  even  their  own  souls,  had  they  been  worth  the 
purchase,  now  fought  with  the  fiercest  desperation,  and  as  they 
were  driven  back  from  one  barricade  after  another,  seemed  filled 
with  a  diabolical  fury  which  could  not  be  sated  with  destruction. 
On  the  dead  bodies  of  the  leaders  and  military  oflieers  were 
found  orders  to  employ  hundreds  of  persons  to  set  on  fire  all  the 
buildings  of  the  principal  streets,  the  public  edifices,  many  of 
them  associated  in  the  minds  of  all  Frenchmen  with  the  glory  of 
their  capital  and  the  history  of  their  nation.  The  soldiers  were 
ordered  to  charge  their  cannon  with  petroleum  bombs,  and  to  nse 
wadding  dipped  in  petroleum  in  their  rifles.  Nay,  more ;  they 
had  devised  plans  for  involving  the  whole  city  in  a  common  de- 
Btrnction  by  placing  explosive  compounds  in  all  the  sewers  and 
arranging  electric  wires  to  explode  them !  Nothing  but  the  sur- 
prise, so  well  described,  prevented  this  wholesale  destruction. 
Equally  atrocious  in  its  spirit  was  their  treatment  of  their  pria- 
.  oners.  The  murdo-  of  the  venerable  Archbishop  Darboy  and  hia 
fellow-prisouers,  a  crime  for  which  there  was  no  possible  justifica- 
tion, will  long  remain  as  a  ftud  blot  on  the  chai-acters  of  the  Red 
Republicans  of  Paris  in  1871.     A  prisoner  named  Evrard,  in  thi- 
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eame  prison  with  the  Archbishop  (La  Roqxiette),  himself  a  Com- 
muniet,  but  confined  for  some  real  or  fancied  offence  against  the 
Commune,  thus  relates  the  execution  of  the  venerable  prelate  :— 
"  On  Wednesday,  May  2i,  at  7,30  in  the  evening,  the  director 
of  the  piison,  one  Lafrangais,  a  namesake  of  the  member  of  the 
Commune,  and  who  himself  had  spent  six  years  at  the  Bagne,  as- 
cended at  the  head  of  fifty  Federals  to  the  gallery  where  the 
principal  prisoners  were  confined.  An  officer  went  round  to  each 
eeU,  summoning  first  the  Archbishop,  and  then  in  succession  M. 
Bonjean,  the  Abbe  Allard,  Fathers  Ducoudray  and  Clair,  and  the 
Abbe  Deguerrv',  Cure  of  the  Madeleine.  As  the  prisoners  were 
summoned  they  were  marched  down  the  road  running  round  the 
prison,  on  each  side  of  which,  as  far  as  I  could  see,  were  arranged 
the  National  Guard,  who  received  the  captives  with  insults  and 
epithets  which  I  cannot  transcribe.  My  unfortunate  companions 
were  taken  into  the  courtyard  facing  the  infirmary,  where  they 
found  a  firing  party  awaiting  them,  Monseigneur  Darboy  stepped 
forward,  and  addressing  his  assassins,  uttered  a  few  words  of  par- 
don. Two  of  th^e  men  approached  the  Archbishop,  and,  in  face 
of  their  companions,  knelt  before  him,  beseeching  his  forgiveness. 
The  other  Federals  at  once  ruahed  upon  them  and  drove  them 
back  with  insulting  reproaches,  and  then,  turning  towards  the 
prisoners,  gave  vent  to  most  violent  expressions.  The  commander 
of  the  detachment  felt  ashamed  of  this,  and,  ordering  silence, 
uttered  a  frightful  oath,  telling  his  men  that  they  were  there  to 
shoot  those  people,  and  not  to  bully  them.  The  Federals  were 
silenced,  and  upon  the  orders  of  their  lieutenants  loaded  their 
weapons.  Father  Allard  was  placed  against  the  wall  and  waa  the 
first  shot  down.  Then  M.  Darboy,  in  his  turn,  fell.  The  whole 
six  prisoners  were  thus  shut,  all  evincing  the  utmost  calmness  and 
courage.  M.  Deguerry  alone  exhibited  a  momentary  weakness, 
which  was  attributable  rather  to  his  state  of  health  than  to  f  eai- 
After  this  tragical  execution,  carried  out  without  any  formal  wit- 
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neseee,  and  in  the  presence  only  of  a  number  of  bandits,  ths 
bodies  of  the  unfortanate  victims  were  placed  in  a  cart  belonging 
to  a  railway  company,  which  had  been  requisitioned  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  were  taken  to  Pere  la  Chaise,  where  they  were  placed 
in  the  last  trench  of  the  ^ fosse  commune '  side  by  side,  without 
even  any  attempt  to  cover  them  with  earth." 

There  were  in  all  sixty-four  of  these  prisoners  in  La  Roquette 
shot  on  the  24th  and  25th  of  May.  Similar  barbarities  were  com- 
mitted at  other  prisons.  Giistave  Ohaudey,  one  of  the  editors  of 
the  Sade,  a  man  highly  esteemed,  fell  under  the  displeasure  oi 
the  brutal  Eaoul  Kigault,  the  "  Delegate  for  Public  Safety,"  and 
was  consigned  to  St.  Pelagie.  On  Tuesday,  May  23,  Eaoul  Ki- 
ganlt  came  to  the  prison,  aud  entering  his  room  said  to  him,  very 
coolly :  "  I  have  come  to  announce  that  this  is  your  last  hour." 
"How  ?  "  cried  Chaudey ;  "  you  mean  to  assassinate  me  ?  "  "  You 
are  going  to  be  shot,"  was  the  reply.  The  guards  of  the  prison 
refused  to  shoot  the  prisoner,  and  Rigault  had  to  go  for  other  ex- 
ecutioners. They  came  into  the  court  where  Chaudey  was  set  up 
against  a  wall.  Rigault  waved  his  sword  as  the  signal  to  fire,  and 
they  fired.  But  they  had  fired  too  high ;  the  poor  victim  was  only 
wounded,  and  at  last  he  had  to  be  despatched  by  being  shot, 
through  the  ear  with  a  pistol. 

The  Communists  had  destroyed  several  churches  and  the  rrai- 
dence  of  M.  Thiers  before  the  Versailles  ti-oops  effected  an  entry 
into  the  city ;  but  from  the  21st  to  the  28th  of  May  they  seemed 
possessed  with  an  insane  and  uncontrollable  impulse  to  destroy  all 
before  them.  In  this  work  of  destruction  the  women  were  even 
more  furious  than  the  men;  thousands  of  them  were  arreted 
either  setting  fire  to  buildings  or  shooting  down  the  Versailles 
troops  from  corners,  from  windows,  behind  barricades,  or  from 
house-tops,  and  when  an-ested  they  fought  like  tigers.  Many  of 
them  were,  it  is  true,  of  the  abandoned  class ;  but  others,  wives 
and   mothers,  hitherto  of   good  repute,  were  nevertheless   now 
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„,ddme<l  ^th  the  desire  K.  desti-oj.     It  was  Bad  and  d.Btre«..g 
10  see  BO  mmj  of  the«i  female  furies  marched  to  execution,  ano 
■kot  down  in  .quads  by  the  Vereaillist. ;  and  yet  we  oanuot  wo. 
der  that,  finding  them  engaged  in  the  work  of  destruction,  the 
,oldien>  should  ha™  had  no  pity.     The  VermiilleB  Government 
has  been  .eiy  severely  censured  for  the  summary  cMoution  of  so 
many  prisoners,  and  our  own  leniency  has  been  adduced  m  con- 
trast.    We  cannot  help  wishing  that  their  justicB  had  been  tem- 
pered with  a  greater  share  of  mercy,  yet  it  must  be  urged  m 
their  behalf  that  the  two  situatioiis  were  wholly  unlike.     In  our 
ease  the  soldieil  and  officer,  opposed  to  us  understood  and  obeyed 
tie  usages  of  war,  and  did  not  contmne  ighting  when  further 
fighting  was  useless,  nor  did  they  seek  to  destroy  what  they  were 
powerless  to  hold  longer.      The  Communists,  on  the  contrary, 
acted  like  wild  beasts,  and  souglit  f.  involve  themselves  and  then- 
foes  in  a  common  ruin,  and  it  w^  natural,  though  possibly  not 
politic    to  treat  them  like  wild  beasts,  whose  extermination  wa. 
necessary  for  the  safety  of  society.     In  the  execution  of  the  leKl- 
ea  of  the  insurrection  they  certainly  acted  wisely,  and  it  i.  only 
apity  that  any  escaped.     In  the  slaughter  of  the  undistinguished 
herd  it  is  not  impossible  that  in  some  cases  the  innocent  may  have 
suSered  with  the  gnilty ;  but  there  s«ims  to  be  .uiHcient  evidence 
that  only  those  who  were  engaged  in  acts  of  murder  or  inccndia- 
ri,m  when  taken  weie,  knowingly,  put  to  death.     Still,  we  can- 
not  help  shuddering  at  such  executions  as  the  following,  related 
by  one  of  the  correspondents  of  the  ZonAm  Time,  ■•     "  Ou  the 
81st  of  May  thirty-three  Communists,  among  whom  were  seven 
women,  were  shot  in  a  body  by  a  company  of  soldiers.     Around 
three  sides  of  the  square  troops  to  the  number  of   1,600  were 
dmwn  up,  under  command  of  Colonel  Giiiait.      At  8  o'clock  the 
prisonere,  who  had  been  confined  in  the  coal-cellars  back  of  the 
porter's  l.idm  in  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  were  brought  out,  their  hands 
tied  behind'their  backs,  and  tjien  marched  out  by  the  main  gate- 
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way  through  a  double  file  of  soldiers,  and  having  reached  the 
centre  of  the  wide  area  in  front  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  were 
Tanged  in  a  row,  and  made  to  kneel  down  close  together.  There 
was  nothing  on  the  whole  plaza  but  three  empty  scavenger  carta, 
which  etood  in  a  line  at  the  rear  of  the  prisoners.  When  the 
company  waa  in  line  and  ready  to  fire.  Colonel  Guizot  stepped  for- 
ward and  told  the  prisoners  in  a  few  words  that  they  were  to  suffer 
death  for  having  been  caught  in  the  act  of  setting  fire  to  buildings 
and  dwellings  of  Paris.  At  this  moment  the  women  uttered  a 
piercing  shriek,  and  began  to  sway  themselves  back  and  forth. 
An  officer  advanced  and  made  them  keep  still  with  the  flat  of  hia 
sword.  A  few  moments  afterward  a  volley  was  fired,  and  when 
the  Bmoke  cleared  away  a  most  horrible  eight  was  presented. 
Three  of  the  women,  who  were  in  the  middle  of  the  row,  be- 
tween the  nien,  were  still  living,  and  writhing  in  agony,  A  sec- 
ond -volley  was  fired,  and  a  third,  and  not  until  the  sixth  did  all 
the  prisoners  cease  to  live.  The  dead  bodies  were  then  flung  into 
the  three  scavenger  carts  and  carried  away  to  be  buried.  There 
were  very  few  people  on  the  scene." 

Another  case,  related  by  the  same  correspondent,  does  not 
awaken  our  sympathy  so  much  as  our  pity : — 

"  You  have  heard,  doubtless,  of  the  vivandieres  of  the  National 
battalions,  who  have  marched  brightly  and  bi-avely  to  the  combat 
with  the  corps,  or  with  the  men  who  claimed  their  wild  and  more 
than  half  unwomanly  devotion.  One  woman  of  this  class, 
straight,  tall,  splendidly  set,  with  vigor  in  her  face  and  beauty  in 
every  limb— she  could  not  have  been  more  than  25,  and  she  was 
a  woman  perfectly  made — I  saw  suffer  a  frightful  fate.  Cap- 
tured, I  know  not  how,  she  had  killed  with  a  revolver,  before  her 
hand  could  be  stayed,  a  Versaillist  officer  and  three  of  his  men 
She  looked  '  out  and  out '  a  fur}' ;  her  handsome  face  was  black 
with  powder,  her  lips  especially  made  livid  by  hasty  biting  of 
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cartridges ;  lisr  hair  hong  in  dishevelled  tangles  about  her  hand- 
some hut  ferocious  face  ;  and  her  eyes,  gleaming  with  an  over- 
strained courage  that  mounted  even  to  madness,  blazed  defiance 
on  the  red-breeohed  crowd  who  lield  her  at  their  mercy.  I  will 
not  linger  on  the  scene.  Her  hands  were  tied,  and  wiH.  her  back 
against  a  wall  she  died— pierced  thi-ongh  and  through  with  shoU 
from  tlie  rifies  of  M.  Thiers'  troops.  I  could  not  blame  them— 
but  I  could  not  help  being  deeply  sorry  for  her." 

But  though  several  thousands  thus  perished  by  summary  exe- 
■  cntion,  there  were  a  still  greater  number  who  were  prisoner, 
taken  with  arms  in  their  hands,  or  with  incendiary  grenades  or 
bottles  of  petroleum  about  them,  ready  to  be  used  in  setting  fire 
to  the  buildings  of  the  city.  These  were  reserved  tor  trial,  and 
most  of  them  would  probably  escape  death,  though  perhaps  not  a 
protracted  imprisonment  or  banishment. 

When  we  consider  that  fully  one-third  of  the  beautiful  city  of 
Paris  had  been  destroyed  through  the  fiendish  rage  of  these 
Communists,  and  that  the  rest  would  have  gone  had  they  had 
another  day  for  the  consummation  of  their  horrible  designs,  we 
can  hardly  withhold  our  sympattiy  with  the  Teniaillos  troops  in 
their  determination  to  exterminate  such  wretches  from  the  face 
of  the  earth.  Of  the  public  buildings  burned,  some,  identiSed 
with  the  past  histoty  of  the  nation,  cannot  be  replaced.  Among 
them  the  TranEEHS  takes  rightfully  the  first  place.  Its  history 
extmds  over  centuries.  In  1564,  Catherine  de  Medicis  began  Its 
erection.  A  prediction  bidding  her  beware  of  St  Germain  and 
the  Tuileries  caused  her  to  abandon  the  work,  and  leave  it  for 
Henry  IT.  to  extend  and  embellish.  lie  began  the  long  work 
which  joins  the  Louvre  to  the  palace ;  and  the  works  susoejided 
by  his  death  were  carried  on  and  terminated  by  Louis  XIIL,  who 
fixed  his  residence  there.  Louie  XIT  havmg  ordered  Levan  and 
D'Orbay  to  harmonize  the  whole,  an  attic  was  added  to  the  cen. 
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tral  buildings,  and  other  important  improvements  made.  Tbia 
monarcii  resided  in  the  Tuileries  occasionally  until  the  building 
of  Versailles,  when  the  court  entirely  forsook  tlie  capital.  The 
Ecgent  Duke  of  Orleans  fixed  his  abode  in  the  Tuileries  during 
the  minority  of  Louis  XV. ;  but  from  that  period  till  the  forced 
return  of  Louis  XVI.  the  families  of  persons  officially  attached 
to  tlie  court  occupied  it. 

During  and  since  the  great  Eevolution  the  palace  of  tlie  Tuile- 
ries was  associated  with  many  memorable  scenes.  The  mob 
entered  it  on  the  30th  of  June,  1792,  and  it  was  attacked  and 
the  Swiss  Guards  massacred  in  the  August  follomng.  It  was  tlie 
official  residence  of  Napoleon  when  First  Consul,  and  when  he 
became  Empei-or  it  formed  one  of  the  imperial  palaces.  In  1808 
Napoleon  began  the  northern  gallery,  to  serve  as  a  communication 
with  the  Louvre.  After  the  restoration  the  Tuileries  continued 
to  he  the  chief  residence  of  the  king  and  royal  family.  After 
the  Eevolution  of  1830,  when  the  people  attacked  and  took  the 
palace  {June  29),  Louis  Philippe  fixed  his  residence  in  it,  and 
continued  to  inhabit  it  until  the  24th  of  February,  1848,  when  it 
was  again  invaded  by  the  people,  and  the  king  made  his  escape. 
By  a  decree  of  the  Provisional  Government  of  '48,  it  was  to  be 
transformed  into  an  asylum  for  invalid  workmen,  but  that  inten- 
tion was  not  carried  out.  During  and  after  the  formidable  insur- 
rection of  June  of  the  same  year  it  was  used  as  a  hospital  for  the 
wounded.  In  1849  the  yearly  exhibition  of  paintings  was  opened 
in  the  Tuileries.  During  the  reign  of  Napoleon  III.  it  was  his 
olficial  residence,  and  was  the  scene  of  magnificent  balls  and  re- 
ceptions. A  concert  was  recently  held  in  the  Hall  of  the  Mar- 
shals, under  the  auspices  of  the  Commune. 

The  exterior  of  the  palace  was  grand  and  imposing.  The 
extreme  length  of  the  facade  was  336  yards;  its  breadth  36 
yards.  Owing  to  the  different  periods  at  which  it  was  built,  its 
architecture  was  not  uniform.     All  that  wealth  and  taste  could 
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accomplish  -was  employed  under  successive  monarchs  to  embellish 
its  interior.  The  Emperor's  private  apartments  were  gorgeously 
decorated.  The  theatre  could  accommodate  800  spectators,  and 
was  used  aa  a  Bupper-room  when  balls  were  given  at  Court.  The 
chapel  of  the  palace  was  rather  plain,  and  had  a  gallery  and  ceil- 
ing resting  upon  Doric  columns  of  stone  and  stucco.  The  Salle 
de  la  Paix  was  used  as  a  ball-room,  and  was  140  feet  long  by  35 
feet  broad,  and  contained  splendid  statuary.  The  Hall  of  the 
Harshals  was  remarkable  for  its  splendor.  The  names  of  the 
great  battles  fought  under  the  Firet  Empire  were  inscribed  on 
its  walls,  and  around  the  hall  were  busts  of  distinguished  generals 
and  naval  commanders,  while  portraits  of  the  great  marshals  of 
France  adorned  its  panels.  The  furniture  was  ornamented  with 
green  velvet  and  gold.  This  was  used  as  a  ball-room  on  State 
occasions.  Eour  other  magnificent  halls  were  conspicuous  fea- 
tures. The  carpets  on  tliem  were  of  Gobelins  manufacture,  and 
cost  $200,000.  These  halls  were  the  Wliite,  the  Apollo,  aud  the 
Throne  Halls.  The  Throne  Hall,  a  splendid  apartment,  con- 
tained the  imperial  throne.  The  hangings  were  of  dark  velvet 
of  Lyons  manufacture,  with  palm-leaves  a'nd  wreaths  wrought  in 
gold.  The  tlirone,  facing  the  windows,  was  surmounted  by  a 
canopy  of  the  same,  and  the  drapery  depending  from  it  was 
studded  with  bees  embroidered  in  gold.  A  description  of  the 
remaining  apartments  would  simply  embrace  a  repetition  of 
decorations  of  unrivalled  elegance,  the  results  of  lavish  expendi- 
ture. 

The  LoTJVEE,  which  fortunately  was  only  partially  destroyed, 
was  mainly  constructed  by  Louis  XIV.,  but  was  left  in  a  com- 
paratively unfinished  condition  until  1802,  when  Napoleon 
resumed  the  works,  and  under  him  the  Louvre  was  finished  and 
the  surrounding  streets  and  places  cleared.  Its  internal  arrange- 
ments were  made  principally  by  Charles  X.  and  Louis  Philippe. 
Since  the  time  of  Louis  XV.  it  has  been  devoted  to  the  reception 
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of  the  various  museums  of  tlie  fine  arte,  and  was  oec^ioually 
used  for  great  ceremoniea  of  state.  Tlie  eastern  fivDut  of  tlio 
Louvre  was  one  of  the  finest  pieces  of  architecture  of  any  age. 
The  grand  colonnade  was  composed  of  28  coupled  Corinthian 
columns,  fronting  a  wide  gallerj-.  The  central  part  of  the  build- 
ing, forming  the  gateway,  was  crowned  by  a  pediment,  the  raking 
cornices  of  which  were  each  of  a  single  piece.  This  pediment  con- 
tained a  bas-relief  executed  by  Lemot,  and  over  the  grand  door- 
way was  another  by  Cartellier.  The  gates  themselves,  made  by 
order  of  Napoleon,  were  of  magnificently  worked  bronze.  This 
front  was  525  feet  long  and  85  feet  high.  The  southern  front, 
also  the  work  of  Claude  Perrault,  though  not  so  bold,  was  very 
fine.  It  was  decorated  with  40  Corinthian  pilasters,  and,  Hke 
the  eastern,  had  a  richly  adorned  pediment  over  the  central  com- 
partment. The  northern  front  consisted  of  a  central  and  two 
lateral  pavilions  projecting  from  the  main  body.  The  western 
front  presented  no  special  features  of  inter^t. 

Almost  all  the  interior  of  this  palace  was  devoted  to  the  muse- 
ums for  which  it  was  so  celebrated.  These  consisted  of  magnifi- 
cent apartments,  filled  with  tlie  rarest  and  most  valuable  antiqui- 
ties and  artistic  productions  that  France  could  secure  through  the 
reigns  of  successive  sovereigns,  who  made  additions  to  it  a  sub- 
ject of  pride  and  emulation.  As  the  valuable  paintings  were 
removed  during  the  Prussian  siege  of  Paris,  the  world  will  not 
have  to.  deplore  the  irreparable  loss  their  destruction  would  entail. 
Besides  these,  however,  there  was  a  library  of  great  value,  con- 
taining two  choice  collections  of  American  books,  and  books  on 
the  discovery  of  this  country,  and  many  other  valuable  works, 
and  vast  collections  of  curiosities  from  America,  China,  India, 
and  Europe,  which  were  entirely  destroyed. 

The  Hotel  de  Ville  was  the  place  of  assembly  of  the  Munici- 
pality of  Paris,  and  was  erected  and  embellished  at  an  expense 
if  upward  of  $4,000,000.     It  contained  several  magnificent  stata 
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Rpartments,  decorated  in  a  highly  artistic  manner,  and  furnished 
at  immense  expense.  All  the  revolutions  of  France  were  a^ci 
ated  with  the  Grand  Hall  of  this  building.  From  it  Louis  XVI. 
Bpoke  to  the  populace  with  the  cap  of  liberty  on  his  head.  It  was 
in  this  edifice  also  that  Kobespierre  held  his  council  and  after- 
ward attempted  to  destroy  himself ;  and  it  was  at  one  of  these 
windows  that  General  Lafayette  embraced  Louis  Philippe  and 
presented  him  to  the  people. 

The  Palais  Kojal,  which  has  shared  in  the  general  destruction, 
was  one  of  'the  most  remarkable  palaces  of  Paris,  and  was  fitted 
up  in  splendid  style  for  Prince  Jerome  and  Prince  Napoleon. 
Historical  associations  of  deep  interest  were  connected  with  it. 

The  Palace  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  was  built  in  1786.  The 
interior  was  decorated  with  elegance.  It  was  the  home  of  the 
Grand  Chancellor  of  the  Order. 

The  Palais  du  Qiiai  d'Orsay  was  a  magnificent  building,  ap- 
propriated to  the  several  departments  of  the  administration.  It 
was  begun  while  M.  de  Champigny,  Duke  de  Cadore,  was  pre- 
mier, in  the  reign  of  Napoleon  I.  It  was  not,  however,  com- 
pleted until  the  beginning  of  1830,  when  Charies  X.  intended  it 
as  a  palace  for  the  exhibition  of  the  productions  of  French  indua- 
try.  The  revolution  delayed  its  completion,  but  it  was  at  length 
finished  by  M.  Lecorday,  under  Louis  Philippe.  The  edifice 
consisted  of  four  magnificent  buildings  surroimding  a  vast  court, 
and  two  wings  enclosing  two  smaller  courts.  Toward  the  river 
the  front  presented  a  long  line  of  windows,  formed  by  nineteen 
arches,  separated  by  Tuscan  columns,  above  which  was  a  series  of 
the  Ionic  order,  and  over  this  a  mixed  Corinthian  attic,  crowned 
with  an  elaborate  battlement.  The  lower  story  was  flanked  at 
both  ends  with  a  balustraded  platform  laid  out  as  a  garden.  The 
central  court  was  surrounded  by  a  double  series  of  arcades  with 
Doric  and  Ionic  pilasters ;  the  lower  frieze  was  inlaid  with  vari- 
ous colored  marbles. 
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The  interior  of  this  grand  edifice  waa  on  a  scale  coimnensurate 
with  the  admiaistrative  offices  of  a  great  empire.  The  walls  ol 
the  staircases  were  ornamented  with  allegorical  paintings.  On 
the  first  story  was  the  Hall  of  Audience  for  the  Court  of  Accounts, 
which  was  decorated  with  paintings  by  eminent  artists.  The 
ground  floor,  facing  the  river,  was  appropriated  to  the  sittings  of 
the  Council  of  State.  The  Hall  of  the  Pas  Perdus,  on  this  floor, 
was  an  elegant  square  apartment,  in  which  four  Doric  columns 
sustained  a  balustrade  opening  into  a  vestibule  of  the  upper  stoiy. 
There  were  five  other  halls  magnificently  adorned,  and  containing 
portraits  and  pictures  of  great  excellence. 

On  the  ground  floor  was  also  the  Salle  des  Seances  Administra- 
lives,  a  saloon  of  great  splendor,  decorated  with  twenty  Corin- 
thian columns  of  white  marble,  with  gilt  capitals,  and  portraits  of 
Picheheu,  Colbert,  D'Aguesscau,  Fuger,  Turgot,  and  other  emi- 
nent Frenchmen.  The  coned  ceiling  was  richly  gilt  in  compart- 
ments, and  contained  five  emblematical  paintings.  In  the  tym- 
pans  of  the  arches  intersecting  the  cones  were  thirteen  medallions, 
with  portraits  of  distinguished  French  marshals  and  savans.  The 
palaee  cost  $3,400,000.  In  the  destruction  of  this  building  France 
has  lost  official  records  of  national  importance,  and  productions  of 
artistic  skill  which  cannot  be  restored. 

— An  eye-witness  thus  describes  the  appearance  of  tlio  captured 
city  on  the  28th  of  May: — 

"  The  aspect  of  the  Boulevards  is  the  sti'angest  sight  imagina- 
ble. I  followed  them  fi'om  the  Porte  St.  Martin  to  the  Rue  de 
la  Paix.  Strewn  over  the  streets  were  branches  of  trees  and 
fragments  of  masonry  that  had  been  knoclted  from  the  houses. 
Bricks  and  mortar,  torn  pi-oclamations,  shreds  of  clotliing  half 
concealing  blood-stains,  were  now  the  interesting  and  leading 
features  of  that  fashionable  resort ;  foot-passengers  were  few  and 
far  between ;  the  shops  and  cafes  hermetically  sealed,  excepting 
where  bullets  had  made  air-holes ;  and  during  my  whole  after- 
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noon's  pi-omenade  I  only  met  tlireo  other  carriages  beside  my  own. 
Tlie  Place  do   I'Opcra  was  a  camping-ground  of  artillery,  th« 
Place  VendOme  a  confusion  of  barricades  guarded  by  sentries, 
and  the  Kuo  Koyale  a  mass  of  iekio.    Ixjoked  at  from  tlie  Made- 
leine, the   desolation   and   ruin  of   that  handsome   street  wci« 
lamcLtaUe  to  behold.     The  Place  de  la  Concorde  was  a  desert, 
and  in  the  midst  of  it  lay  the  statue  of  Lille,  with  the  head  o£ 
Tlie  last  time  I  had  looked  on  that  face  it  was  covered  with  crape, 
in  mourning  for  the  entry  of  the  Prussians.     Hear  the  bridge 
were  twenty-four  corpses  of  insurgents,  laid  out  in  a  row,  waiting 
to  be  bnried  under  the  neighboring  paving-stones.     To  the  right 
the  slseleton  of  the  Tuileries  reared  its  gaunt  shell,  the  frame- 
work of  the  lofty  wing  next  the  Seine  still  standing;  but  the 
whole  of  the  roof  of  the  central  building  was  gone,  and  daylight 
■risible  through  all  the  windows  right  into  the  Place  du  Carrousel. 
General  McMahon's  headquarters  were  at  the  Affaires  fitrangores, 
which  were  intact.     After  a  visit  there,  I  passed  the  Corps  Legis- 
latif,  also  uninjni-ed  by  ire,  but  much  marked  by  shot  and  shell, 
and  so  along  tire  Quais  the  whole  way  to  the  Mint,  at  which 
point  General  Tiuoy  had  established  his  lieadquarters.     At  the 
corner  of  the  Eue  de  Eac  the  destruction  was  something  appall- 
ing.    The  Hue  de  Bac  is  an  impassable  mound  of  ruins,  fifteen  oi 
twenty  feet  high,  completely  across  the  street  as  far  as  I  could 
see.     The  Legion  d'Honneur,  tlie  Cours  des  Comptes,  and  Con- 
seil  d'fitat  were  still  smoking,  but  there  was  nothing  left  of  them 
but  the  blackened  shells  of  their  non;e/<.p«&«  to  show  liow  hand- 
some they  had  once  been.     At  this  point,  in  whichever  direction 
one  looked,  the  same  awful  devastation  met  the  eye:  to  the  left 
the  smouldering  Tuileries,  ix.  the  right  the  long  hne  of  niin  where 
the  ire  had  swept  through  tlie   magnificent  palaces  ou  tlie  Quai, 
and  overhead  again  to-day  a  cloud  of  smoke,  more  blacls  and 
abundant  even  tlian  yesterday,  incessantly  roUing  its  dense  vol- 
umes from  behind  Notre  Dame,  whose  two  towers  were  happU; 
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Standing  uninjured.  The  fire  issued  from  the  Grenier  d'Abon. 
dance  and  other  buildings  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Jardin  dea 
Plantes.  In  another  direction  the  Araenal  was  also  burning.  On 
the  opposite  aide  of  the  river  were  the  smoking  ruins  of  the 
Theatre  Chatelet  and  the  H6tel  de  Ville.  A  large  part  of  the 
Palais  Royal  is  burned." 

Wo  conclude  tliis  chapter  of  incidents  and  reminiscences  of  the 
insurrection  witli  brief  sketches  of  some  of  its  leaders,  beginning 
with 

Louis  Apguste  Blanqtji,  who  was  for  some  time  the  leading 
spirit  and  inspirer  of  this  insurrectionary  movement,  and  is  a  bom 
revolutionist  and  fanatic.  He  was  born  at  Nice,  in  1805.  He  is 
one  of  the  best  educated  men  in  France,  a  man  of  high  attain- 
ments both  in  classical  and  modern  literature ;  but  from  1827,  when 
he  was  impHcated  in  the  demonstration  against  Charles  X.,  up  to 
the  present  time,  he  has  either  been  engaged  in  conspiracies 
against  the  governments  of  all  sorts  in  Prance,  or  in  serving  out 
his  terms  of  imprisonment  for  such  conspiracies.  He  was  arrested, 
tried,  and  acquitted  in  1831,  for  one  such  attempt;  arrested, 
tried,  and  condemned  to  two  years'  imprisonment  and  3,000  francs 
fine  in  1835,  pardoned  in  1837,  involved  in  a  new  plot  for  insur- 
rection May  12, 1839,  and  after  six  months'  concealment  in  Paris 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  police,  and  was  condemned  to  death  in 
January,  1840.  This  sentence  was  commuted  to  imprisonment 
for  life.  In  1848  he  regained  his  liberty;  but  in  May  of  that 
year  he  was  plotting  against  the  Eepublic,  and  was  arrested,  tried, 
and  condemned  to  ten  years'  imprisonment.  He  was  set  at  liberty 
by  the  amnesty  of  1859,  but  in  1861  was  arrested  and  sentenced 
to  five  years'  imprisonment  as  a  member  of  the  Carbonari.  On 
the  part  of  most  men  there  is  naturally  a  feeling  of  repulsion  for 
this  gray-haired  fanatic,  who  regai-ds  the  murder  of  those  whose 
political  views  are  opposed  to  his  as  the  mc^t  natural  thing  in  the 
world,  and  who  more  than  once  has  coolly  proposed  a  general 
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e  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages  of  those  who  did  not  consent 
to  tlie  rule  of  the  Red  Republicans ;  but  his  friends  seem  fasci- 
nated by  him,  atid  will  do  or  dare  anything  for  him.  On  the  Slst 
of  October,  1870,  Blanqui  had  attempted  the  overthrow  of  the 
"  Government  of  National  Defence,"  and,  failing,  had  made  hia 
escape,  and  in  his  absence  bad  again  been  condemned  to  death. 
Finding  that  the  insurgents  of  the  Commune  looked  upon  him  as 
their  leader  and  counsellor,  M.  Thiers  instructed  bis  police  officers 
to  arrest  him  wherever  found.  He  was  accordingly  arrested  in 
one  of  the  smaller  cities  of  the  soutli  of  France,  on  the  19th  of 
March,  1871,  and  put  in  the  prison  of  Figeac,  but  managed  to 
keep  up  his  communications  with  the  insurgent  leaders,  who  were 
nerertlieless  impatient  to  have  bim  with  them,  and  about  the  mid- 
dle of  April  proposed  to  exchange  the  Archbishop  of  Paris  and 
several  of  the  clergy,  whom  they  had  arrested  as  hostages,  foi 
him  ;  but  M.  Thiers  was  too  shrewd  to  make  such  an  exchange, 
and  Blanqui  was  kept  in  prison  till  the  downfall  of  the  Com- 
mnne. 

GuSTAVE  FiomtENs,  a  young,  impulsive,  and  hot-headed  revo 
Intionist,  of  whom,  had  he  lived,  some  better  things  might  yet  have 
been  hoped,  was  also  eminent  as  a  scholar.  °  The  eldest  son  of  the 
eminent  physiologist  and  author,  Marie  Jean  Pierre  Fiourens,  he 
was  bom  in  Paris,  August  4, 1838,  educated  at  tiie  college  of  Louia 
the  Great,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-five  filled  his  father's  profea- 
sorship  of  Natural  History  in  tl  C  He  e  f  France  for  a  year 
during  his  absence.  He  had  at  th  a  ly  date  already  distin- 
guished himself  by  an  able  ph  1  al  t  eatise,  and  by  two  or 
three  novels.  On  his  father's  return  tl  e  n  -isited  Belgium,  and 
from  thence  passed  to  Greece  a  d  t  0  n  1  a,  where  he  took  an 
active  part  in  the  Candiote  insurrection  against  Turkey,  became  a 
member  of  the  Cretan  National  Assembly,  and  their  Minister  to 
Greece.  He  retnmed  to  France  in  the  autumn  of  1868,  and  be- 
came at  once  a  leader  in  the  Opposition.     He  was  arrested  in 
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April,  1869,  on  the  charge  of  offences  against  the  Einperor,  and 
condemned  to  three  months'  imprisonment.  On  his  discharge  he 
fought  a  dael  with  Paul  Garnier  de  Caseagnac,  who  had  attacked 
him  in  his  paper,  and  was  severely  wounded.  Scarcely  recovered, 
he  again  took  the  lead  in  the  opposition  to  the  Emperor,  was  con- 
cerned in  the  rising  in  relation  to  the  arrest  of  I'ierre  Bonaparte, 
and  was  again  imprkoned.  Keleased  hy  the  "  Government  of 
National  Defence,"  he  was  at  first  a  member  of  that  government, 
but  subser[uently  resigned,  and  in  December  attempted  its  over- 
throw, leading  a  party  who  took  possession  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville, 
and  for  the  time  deposed  Trochu.  He  was  arrested  for  this,  but 
subsequently  set  at  liberty.  He  had  gone  with  bis  whole  soul 
into  this  insurrection,  had  been  named  one  of  its  generals,  and, 
more  fortunate  than  some  of  his  associates,  fell  in  battle  on  the 
3d  of  April, 

Telix  Pyat,  like  his  associates  Blanqui  and  Flonrens,  was 
widely  known  for  his  literary  attainment  and  bis  successful 
autboi-ehip.  He  was  bom  at  Vierzon,  in  the  Department  of  Cher, 
October  4, 1810 ;  educated  both  in  letters  and  law  in  Paris,  and 
admitted  to  the  "bar  in  1831 ;  but  relinquished  his  profession  to 
become  a  journalist,  and  for  the  next  seventeen  years  was  con- 
nected either  as  sub-editor,  editor,  or  feuilletonist  with  the  press 
of  Paris.  His  caustic  attack  on  Jules  Jauin  in  184i  led  to  his 
imprisonment  for  libel  for  six  months.  During  these  seventeen 
years  he  had  become  favorably  known  as  a  dramatic  writer,  many 
of  his  dramas  meeting  with  a  great  success.  But  tlirougli  most 
of  these,  as  throughout  his  newspaper  and  review  articles,  there 
wae  always  a  vein  of  intense  socialistic  democracy.  He  was  a 
democrat  and  a  socialist  to  his  heart's  coi-e ;  not  tlie  less  so, 
perhaps,  because  bis  ancestry  were  all  legitimists  and  stubborn 
adherents  to  the  old  order  of  things.  At  the  revolution  of  1848, 
he  abandoned  all  literary  pursuits  to  devote  himself  heart  and 
Boul  to  the  promotion  of  his  socialistic  theories.    He  w^  an 
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active  participanl  in  the  organization  of  Uie  Eepublio ;  was  a 
member  of  the  Constituent  A.seniblj,  and  a  Commissary  General 
from  Cher,  and  in  1849  -was  ro-eleeted  to  the  AsBemblj.     He  toolt 
part  with  Ledru  Eollin  in  his  revolt  against  tlio  system  oE  repres- 
sion which  m  1849  had  begun  to  be  exercised  by  Louis  Bapoleon, 
and  was  in  consequence  exiled  from  France.     He  at  first  resided 
m  Switzerland,  but  soon  removed  to  Belgium,  where  for  nearlj 
twenty  yeani  he  remained  in  exile  supporting  himself  by  literary 
labors,  and  constantly  increasing  in  the  intensity  of  his  hatred  of 
existing  governments.     He  returned  to  Franco  after  the  promul- 
gation of  a  general  amnesty  in  August,  1869,  and  became  one  of 
the  editors  of  the  Itaj^d  ;  but  he  soon  become  obnoxious  to  the 
Empei»r,  and  in  January,  1810,  wan  condemned,  under  various 
chai-gcs,  to  an  imprisonment  of  seventeen  months.     He  was  set 
free  by  the  Government  of  Hational  Defence,  and  remained  quiet 
though  not  inactive.     He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  National 
Assembly  of  February,  1871,  but  soon  abandoned  his  seat  in  it 
because  it  would  not  meet  in  Paris  and  had  made  peace  with 
Germany     He  was  active  in  tlie  council,  of  tie  Commune,  and 
seemed  to  be  one  of  its  leading  spirits,  and  as  ultra  as  any  of  its 
mombeni,  though  he  was  moro  honest  than  most  of  them.     True 
to  his  old  habits,  lie  had  edited  during  the  insurrection  a  dally 
journal  with  the  ominous  title  of  Ze  rengeur.    At  the  downfall 
of  the  Oommune  he  fled,  and  was  not  discovered  for  some  time, 
but  about  the  ITth  of  June  he  was  arrested  and  imprisoned. 

Loms  Chablis  Dbibsoluzi  was,  like  Pjat,  a  journalist,  and 
has  passed  at  least  twenty  of  the  past  thirty-five  years  either  in 
exile  or  in  prison.  He  WM  bom  at  Dreux,  Department  of  Eure- 
et-Mr,  October  2, 1809,  wm  educated  at  the  College  Bourbon,  in 
Paris,  and  afterward  ai  the  Sch.Kil  of  Law  of  the  University. 
After  the  revolution  of  1830  he  became  a  member  of  the  political 
Kxieties  then  so  abundant,  and  in  1834  was  arrested  for  parUci- 
pation  in  a  conspiracy,  and  in  1835  was  hnplicated  in  a  plot 
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for  which  he  was  compelled  to  fly  from  the  conntrj.  He  took 
refuge  in  Belgium,  and  there  edited  a  political  paper.  In  1841 
he  returned  to  France,  and  became  editor-in-chief  of  the  Impwr- 
tial  du  Word  at  Valenciemies,  where  he  soon  subjected  himself 
to  a  montli's  impi-isonmeiit  and  2,000  francs  fine.  During  the 
Eeform  banquets  which  preceded  the  revolution  of  1848,  he  took 
an  active  part  in  those  at  Lille.  After  the  revolution  he  was  a 
Commissary-Genei-al  of  the  Republic  in  the  North  of  Praiice, 
but  after  the  affair  of  the  15th  of  May,  in  which  he  was  impli- 
cated with  Blanqai,  he  resigned,  and  again  commenced  editing  his 
paper.  In  November,  1848,  he  founded  in  Paris  two  papers. 
The  Resolution,  DeTnocratio  and  Social,  and  BepuhUcan  Liberty, 
of  both  of  which  he  was  the  manager.  For  some  articles  in  these 
he  was  imprisoned  fifteen  months  and  fined  20,000  francs.  In 
June,  1849,  the  first  of  these  papers  was  suppressed,  and  M. 
Delesclnze  bauislied.  After  spending  four  years  in  England  he 
returned  to  France,  when  he  was  again  arrested  and  sentenced  to 
four  years  in  prison  and  1,000  fi-ancs  fine.  This  sentence  was 
executed  with  great  rigor;  he  was  sent  to  the  galley  prisons,  and 
confined  with  the  worst  criminals,  and  often  chained  to  them. 
At  the  expiration  of  the  four  years  he  was  again  arrested  and 
sent  to  the  French  penal  colony  at  Cayenne,  from  whence,  by  the 
general  anmesty  of  1850,  he  was  permitted  to  return.  After  a 
few  years  of  teaching  he  again  attempted  journalism  in  July, 
1868,  and  very  soon  was  condemned  to  fifteen  months'  imprison- 
ment and  7,000  francs  fine.  He,  too,  was  set  at  liberty  by  the 
revolution  of  September,  18T0,  and  was  a  delegate  to  the  National 
Assembly  of  February,  1871,  but  withdrew  and  became  one  of 
the  members  of  the  Council  of  the  Commune.  At  its  downfall 
he  was  found  dead  behind  a  barricade,  having  been  killed  on  the 
25th.  On  his  person  were  found  duphcatcs  of  orders  for  firing 
the  city. 
The  four  men  whose  history  we  have  sketched,  though  mis 
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guided  md  «lmoBt  crazy  in  tlieir  fanaticism,  were  not  adven 
tupeni  who  plunged  into  tliis  instjrreotion  in  tlie  liope  of  aeliiev. 
ing  money  or  power.  But  witli  many  of  the  otheni  there  was  no 
honorable  motire,  no  high  prindplo,  even  if  a  raisgnided  one, 
impelling  them  to  action.  Dotal,  who  like  Hoiircns  foil  in 
battle,  on  the  2d  of  April,  from  utter  lack  of  military  knowledge, 
had  been  a  claqueur  at  the  theatres,  and  in  his  very  short  admin- 
istration of  not  more  than  Sve  or  six  days  had  found  time  to 
plunder  the  treasury  of  tlie  Commune. 

GosTAVE  CmsBEET,  bom  in  the  Girondo  about  1820,  entered  the 
Trench  army  at  an  early  age,and  after  a  period  of  active  service  in 
Algeria  returned  to  Europe,  and  won  unusual  distinction  in  the  Cri- 
mean war,  whore  ho  received  the  rosette  of  tho  Legion  of  Honor,  but 
left  the  service  shortly  aftor,  professedly  because  he  desired  to  de- 
vote himself  to  revolutionary  projects,  but  really  because  he  had 
been  delected  in  some  dishonorable  transactions  and  thefts  which 
made  him  afraid  ever  after  to  resume  in  France  the  decoration 
of  the  Legion  of  nonop.     After  serving  for  a  while  with  Gari- 
baldi, in  Italy,  he  came  to  the  United  States  early  in  the  war  of 
the  EebeUion,  and  engaged  in  service  under  the  immediate  com- 
mand  of  General  Fremont.     His  prmcipal  military  operation 
consisted  in  handling  a  body  of  troops  in  cooperation  with  a 
force  under  General  Milroy,  in  Virginia,  against  Stonewall  Jack- 
son,  and  in  this  he  won  a  reputation  as  a  dashing  and  tireless 
leader.     He  did   not   remain  long   in  the  army,  however,  and 
shortly  turned  up  at  Kew  York  in  control  of  a  journal  called 
Th£  Nm  l^ation,  which  at  once  achieved  notoriety  by  its  viru- 
lent abuse  of  General  Grant,  then  at  the  head  of  the  armies  in 
the  Held.     After  this  prelude,  the  real  object  of  the  establishment 
of  the  paper,  namely,  the  nomination  of  General  Fremont  for  the 
Presidency  in  1864,  was  disclosed.    As  usual  in  Cluseret's  enter- 
prises. The  Nm  Nation  shortly  proTed  a  failure.    Meantime  ha 
had  quanelled  with  his  candidate  for  the  Presidency. 
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In  January,  1866,  Cluseret  visited  England,  and  examined  tbe 
principal  arsenals  and  military  camps.  TJie  British  authorities 
were  greatly  alarmed  afterward  on  finding  that  the  inspection 
was  in  the  interest  of  the  Fenian  cause,  and  not,  as  Cluseret  rep- 
resented at  the  time,  for  information  of  the  military  authorities 
of  New  York,  He  next  went  to  France,  engaged  in  financial 
projects  and  revolutionary  schemes,  and  ultimately  was  expelled 
by  tlie  French  Government.  He  was  in  the  city  when  the  French 
and  German  war  broke  out,  but  did  nothing  in  connection  with 
it  until  the  Government  of  National  Defence  came  into  power. 
He  quarrelled  with  its  leading  men,  and  received  no  command. 
After  the  fall  of  Paris  he  stimulated  revolutionary  manifestations 
in  Marseilles  and  Lyons,  and  then  went  on  to  Paris,  where  he 
was  cordially  received  by  tlie  Eeds,  He  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  Commune,  and  became  conspicuous  for  his  ultra-revohi- 
tionary  doctrines.  Having  attained  the  perilous  station  of  Min- 
ister of  "War  under  the  Commune,  he  enacted  a  leading  part  in 
the  defence  of  Paris,  attaching  himself  with  singular  desperation 
to  the  fluctuating  fortunes  of  the  Communists,  and  displaying 
considerable  ability  in  controlling  that  turbulent  faction.  His 
administration  was,  however,  internipted  by  a  period  of  arrest 
and  imprisonment  for  permitting  the  garrison  at  Fort  d'Issy  to  be 
surprised.  It  does  not  appear  tliat  he  afterward  fully  recovered 
his  former  power  as  Minister,  though  nominally  holding  the 
position. 

Personally,  Cluseret  is  described  as  having  been  tall,  soldierly 
in  his  bearing,  and  of  a  disposition  which  has  caused  it  to  be  said 
that,  during  a  campaign,  he  was  always  either  fighting  or  in  pur- 
suit of  some  woman.  Though  able  to  speak  English  well,  he  had 
a  singular  inability  to  write  it.  He  was  reported  at  first  to  have 
been  shot  by  the  Versailliste,  but  the  report  proved  untrue,  though 
according  to  late  news  he  is  a  prisoner,  and  his  execution  extremely 
piobable. 
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Henri,  Viscount  de  Kochefokt-Lu5at,  who,  by  tlie  recent  death 
of  liis  father,  has  bceomo  Marquis  de  Rochefort,  was  bom  in  July, 
1832.  His  father  was  a  dramatist,  but  one  of  little  note.  As  a  boy, 
Eochefort  was  impetuous  and  fiery ;  even  before  the  end  of  his 
Bchool-days  he  had  fought  his  first  duel,  and  physical  bravery 
was  a  marked  feature  of  his  character.  At  school  and  college 
his  satirical  verses  attracted  attention  and  praise,  and  his  repub- 
lican beliefs  appeared  even  in  his  earliest  writings.  He  is  said  to 
have  derived  his  political  theories  from  hia  mother,  a  woman  of 
strong  and  fixed  republican  principle.  In  a  collection  of  stories 
of  his  boyhood  is  a  striking  account  of  his  leadership  of  a  school 
riot,  caused  by  his  determined  opposition  to  what  he  fancied 
"  tyranny,"  Chosen  from  his  school  to  road  a  poem  before  the 
Archbishop  of  Paris,  he  defied  authority  by  the  bitter  satire  of 
his  verses,  and  incurred  the  censure  of  his  teachers ;  but  this  did 
not  prevent  his  taking  his  degree  at  their  academy  in  1850.  He 
Boon  abandoned  the  study  of  medicine,  which  he  at  first  pursued, 
and  secured,  through  family  influence,  a  clerkship  in  a  govern- 
ment office,  from  which  he  was  afterward  transferred  to  other 
similar  posts,  though  ultimately  unsuccessful  in  them  all.  After 
these  changes  he  found  his  career  at  last,  and  became  an  editor 
of  the  Paris  ChaHva/H.  In  journalism  he  attained  great  success, 
and  in  1868  he  was  one  of  the  pwminent  editors  of  the  Figaro. 
His  few  dramas  also  met  with  some  favor,  and  his  satires  were 
brilliant  and  cutting. 

The  beginning  of  his  open  and  formidable  attack  on  the  im- 
perial government  was  his  publication  of  the  famous  Lcmteme. 
The  imprudent  wrath  which  the  government  displayed  against  this 
publication  only  added  to  the  unexampled  success  of  his  satires, 
which  were  most  keen  and  bitter,  tliongh  their  literary  merit  was 
not  always  so  great  as  at  their  beginning.  Banished  for  his  per- 
sistent opposition,  he  continued  the  publication  of  the  Lanteme 
at  Brussels,  b\it  returned  to  Paris  in  time  to  become  involved  in 
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the  agitations  provoked  by  the  shooting  of  Victor  Noir,  and  for 
his  part  in  these  he  was  imprisoned,  only  to  be  released  by  the 
revolution  of  September.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Provisional 
Govemmcnt,  and  took  part  in  the  defence  of  Paris ;  but  at  the 
end  he  found  himself  placed  in  a  strange  position  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Commune.  Regarded  as  too  fiery  an  agitator  by 
the  Versailles  Government,  he  preferred  to  remain  within  tlie 
city ;  but,  throughout  the  turbulent  days  that  ensued,  he  mani- 
fested little  sympathy  with  the  Communist  leaders,  used  his 
influence  on  the  side  of  order,  and  was  regarded  with  no  little 
suspicion  by  the  men  whose  fanaticism  surpassed  his  own. 

It  was  while  attempting  to  escape  from  Paris  that  Eoehefort 
was  captured  by  the  Vereaillists ;  and  his  trial  is  announced  to 
take  place  in  July. 

Bbkueret,  a  printer,  and  atheistic  braggart,  ignorant,  conceited, 
and  pompous,  had  a  veiy  short  career  as  Chief  of  Staff,  being 
arrested  on  the  7th  of  April  for  "  military  failure  and  insubordi- 
nation." He  was  succeeded  by  General  Domekowski,  a  Polish 
adventurer  and  knave,  once  a  subordinate  officer  in  the  Kussian 
army,  and  there  a  notorious  counterfeiter ;  then,  to  escape  from 
transportation  to  the  mines  of  the  Ural,  a  Russian  pimp  and  spy ; 
later  a  spy  of  Prussia  during  the  war,  and  when  his  companion- 
ship with  Cluseret  had  enabled  him  to  grasp  power,  he  too  opened 
negotiations  with  the  Versailles  government  to  betray  the  city  to 
them,  but  was  removed  fi-om  supreme  command  too  soon  to  be 
able  to  complete  the  transaction,  but  in  some  way  regained  his 
authority,  and,  wounded  in  a  barricade  fight  on  the  22d,  died  the 
next  day  at  tlie  Hotel  de  Ville. 

Louis  Nathaniel  Eossel,  Dombrowski's  successor,  whatever 
may  have  been  his  antecedents,  was  in  haste  to  offer  to  betray  his 
tnist,  coupling  it  with  the  horrible  proposition  to  leave  twelve  or 
fourteen  thousand  of  the  National  Guard  to  be  butchered  by  the 
government  troops,  without  the  means  of  resistance,  and  to  deliver 
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up  the  fort3  VanTrea  and  Issy.  He  was  in  the  battles  u±  the  21- 
28tli  Maj',  but  escaped  from  Paris,  and  retui-ning  thither  was  ar 
rested,  June  7.  His  failure  and  his  imprisonment  led  to  the  ele- 
vation of  General  Eudes,  a  young  ambitions  man  who,  in  August, 
1870,  had  been  condemned  to  death  for  exciting  an  insurrection 
at  Belleville,  and  was  only  kept  from  turning  traitor  by  the  en- 
ergy and  decision  of  his  wife ;  "  General "  Weoblewski,  a  Polish 
muBic-teacher,  dancing-master,  and  tliief,  with  no  mililiary  knowl- 
edge, and  so  depraved  that  ho  had  robbed  his  fellow  Polish  exiles 
of  a  large  sum ;  Bn^LioKAT,  a  wortliless  adventurer  from  Lyons, 
formerly  a  hurdy-gurdy  player,  who,  in  his  capacity  as  the  last 
Minister  of  War,  did  all  in  his  power  to  suri-ender  the  strongholds 
of  Issy  and  Yanvres  to  tlie  goveniraent  troops,  but  w^  taken  and 
shot  in  the  final  sti'uggle,  manifesting  the  most  pitiable  cowardice. 

Paschal  Gbousset,  a  lazy,  conceited  dandy,  who  had  been  a 
sub-editor  of  one  of  the  Paiis  journals,  but  too  indolent  to  gain 
any  very  high  position,  was  assigned  by  the  Commune  to  the  post 
of  Minister  of  Poreign  Affairs,  for  which  his  only  quaUflcation 
was  his  dress.  He  was  somewhat  less  bnital  tlian  others  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Commune,  and  escaped  for  tlie  time,  but  was  ar- 
rested on  the  4rth  of  June  and  is  to  be  tried  in  July, 

Kaoul  Eioault,  a  tlioi-oughbred  ruffian,  who  delighted  in  shed- 
ding blood,  was  the  Minister  of  Public  Safety  or  Chief  of  Police. 
He  caused  the  murder  of  Gustave  Chaudey,  and  gave  the  order 
for  the  execution,  without  even  tlie  forms  of  law,  of  Archbishop 
Darhoy  and  his  fellow-piiaoners,  after  the  Yersaillists  had  entered 
the  city.  His  own  career  was  very  short ;  for  the  next  day  he 
was  talicn  piisoner,  and,  being  idenfifled,  was  placed  against  a 
blank  wall  and  shot. 

Of  the  remaining  more  prominent  members  of  tlio  Commune,, 
Assi,  a  weak-minded  but  turbulent  fellow,  the  i-eprescntative  of 
the  "Intel-national  Society  of  Workingmen,"  who  was  always  in. 
a  c[uarrel  with  his  fellow-members  of  the  Commune,  was  taken 
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prisoner  while  trying  to  escape,  and  was  remanded  for  trial  at 
the  same  coni-t  with  Eoehcfort,  Amockoux,  Jules  Miot, 
Jules  Yalles,  and  Jules  Feree.  Bkusel,  Vaelin,  Gam- 
BON,  Lefean^ais,  Longuet,  Vidal,  ViLAirr,  SuLLmTi,  wlio  was 
really  insane,  Salinski,  Dombrowaki's  aide-de-camp,  Ekuneeon, 
JouEDE,  Tkeilhakd,  and  Moilin  were  shot,  and  Gaillakd  was 
killed  in  a  renconti-e  with  a  soldier.  General  Eudes  was  said  to 
have  escaped ;  hut  his  wife,  a  young  and  beautiful  woman  of  great 
resolution,  but  a  complete  fanatic  in  her  adherence  to  the  ideas 
of  the  Commune,  was  taken  at  Belleville  at  a  barricade,  arms  in 
hand,  and  shot.  As  the  soldiers  were  ordered  to  fire  at  her,  she 
said,  "  \Vliat  matters  death,  if  it  is  for  the  good  cause !  "  General 
La  Cecilia  attempted  to  commit  suicide,  but  failed  and  escaped  ; 
but  his  wife  was  killed  in  the  act  of  building  a  barricade. 

In  tlie  whole  number  of  these  men  of  the  Commune  there  was 
no  one  whose  abilities  were  such  as  to  qualify  him  to  become  a 
great  leader.  There  was  not  one  of  those  who  were  active  in  the 
insurrection  whom  his  associates  fully  trusted.  Disbelieving  in  a 
God,  they  distrusted  all  men. 

The  financial  condition  of  France  would  be  alarming  to  most 
nations ;  but  the  buoyancy  and  hopefulness  of  the  French  will 
perhaps  enable  them  to  struggle  along  successfully  with  it. 

The  state  of  the  case  is  about  aa  follows  :— 

The  debt  previous  to  the  war  was,  in  round  numbers $3,000,000,000 

M.  Thiers  states  the  cost  of  the  Franco-German  War  at 600,000,000 

Thia  is  independent  of  local  losses  and  requisitions,  and  ran- 
soms of  cities  and  towns,  which  was  nearly  double  this, 
the  indemnitj  required  from  Paris  alone  being  $300,000- 

000,  and  the  destruction  of  property  being  enormous 1,300,000,000 

The  expense  of  the  insurrection  in  Paris  to  the  Versailles  Gov- 
ernment was 87,200,000 

And  the  Commune  itself  spent  about 35,000,000 

The  loss  of  property,  public  and  private,  by  the  incendiary 
fires  and  the  other  destructive  acts  of  the  Commune,  all  of 
which  must  be  replaced  so  far  as  possible,  was  more  than. .       100,000,000 
idd  the  indemnity  to  Geimany        1,000,000,000 

$6,013,300,000 
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Tlie  deficit  for  the  year  1870-71  was,  including  the  supprea- 
Bion  of  the  Paris  insurrectioG,  2,067,000,000  francs,  equal  to 
$413,400,000,  and  part  of  this  was  met  by  a  loan  from  tlie  Bank 
of  France. 

The  burden  of  taxation  is  so  severe  that  there  is  danger  that  it 
may  be  escaped  by  an  almost  wholesale  emigration. 

Yet  among  the  French  people  the  credit  of  the  State  is  good. 
A  subscription  loan  was  voted  by  the  Assembly  to  raise  the 
money  to  pay  the  first  instalment  of  the  indemnity  to  Germany, 
and  though  the  reports  were  not  full  at  the  date  of  our  -writing 
(July  1),  it  was  certain  that  1,000  million  dollare  had  been  eub- 
Bcribed,  the  poor  and  even  servants  offering  their  little  hoards,  and 
large  sums  being  taken  by  German  bankers.  The  loan,  it  should 
be  stated,  was  offered  at  82  per  cent. 

If  this  spirit  continues,  the  burden,  though  heavy,  may  not 
prove  ruinous ;  but  France  is  certainly  under  very  heavy  bonds  to 
keep  the  peace. 

On  the  2d  of  July,  1871,  an  election  was  held  throughout 
France  to  choose  112  members  of  the  National  Assembly  to  fill 
existing  vacancies.  The  election  w^  of  great  importance,  as  the 
permanency  of  the  Eepublican  Government  now  in  existence  de- 
pended largely  on  the  political  complexion  of  tlie  new  members. 
To  the  surprise  of  most,  the  members  elected  were  eighty-six 
Moderate  Republicans  (supporters  of  M.  Thiers),  thirteen  Radi- 
cals, who  would  generally  support  his  measures,  two  Legitimists, 
three  Orleanists,  and  one  Bonapartist.  As  several  members  were 
elected  by  more  than  one  constituency,  there  were  but  105  in  all 
elected.  This  secures  the  continuance  of  M.  Thiers's  Adminis- 
tration for  two  years,  if  he  lives  so  long. 
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PHIIANTHKOPY   OF   THE   WAR. 

IT  is  not  so  widely  known  as  it  should  be,  that,  at  the  close  of  om 
war,  and  before  the  short  war  of  1866  between  Prussia  and  Au* 
Iria,  an  International  Sanitary  Commission  was  organized  in  Central 
Europe,  mainly  through  the  efforts  of  Kev.  Dr.  Eellows  and  some 
other  members  of  the  United  States  Sanitary  Commission,  M.  Aug. 
Laugel,  of  Paris,  and  some  prominent  and  philanthropic  citizens  of 
Switzerland  and  Prussia. 

This  organization  bore  good  fruit  in  the  war  of  1S66,  and  secured 
from  France,  Prussia,  Austria,  Switzerland,  and  Italy,  a  pledge  that  the 
badge  and  flag  of  its  members — a  red  cross  on  a  white  ground — should 
be  protect«d  at  all  times  on  the  field. 

No  sooner  was  war  declared,  in  the  summer  of  1870,  than  the  Com- 
mission organized  its  branches  and  Ambulance  Corps  in  both  countriea, 
and  made  large  preparation  for  the  fierce  battles  which  were  soon  to 
come.  In  France,  the  Empress  patronized  and  aided  the  Commission 
in  their  work  ;  but  tlie  most  efficient  assistance  they  received  was  from 
American  and  British  citizens,  who  organized  Ambulance  Corps,  and 
contributed  largely  to  the  fund  for  supplies.  Dr.  Evans,  who  had  ren- 
dered good  service  to  our  Sanitary  Commission  during  our  war,  was  at 
the  head  of  the  American  movement  In  Germany,  the  Queen  and 
Princesses  were  all  active  in  the  promotion  of  this  good  work,  and  the 
King  and  Crown-Prince  aided  it  by  their  influence  and  authority. 
Queen  Augusta  took  charge  of  the  hospitals  at  Berlin ;  the  Crown- 
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Princess  Victoria  of  those  at  Frankfort ;  Princess  Alice  of  Hesse  of 
those  at  Darmstadt ;  the  Grand  Duchess  Louise  of  Baden  of  those  at 
Carlsruhe ;  and  the  Crown-Princess  Caroline  of  Saxony  of  those  at 
Horn  burg. 

The  Grand  Duchess  of  Mecklenlurg-Schwerin,  a  sister  of  the  Ger- 
man Emperor,  was  not  behind  her  royal  sisters  and  cousina  in  her  devo- 
tion to  the  wounded.  She  had  a  large  hospital  for  them  under  her  own 
special  charge,  and  was  ably  assisted  in  its  care,  as  well  as  in  its  orgaai 
zation,  ty  an  American  lady,  Miss  Clara  Barton,  whose  services  to  tho 
sick  and  wounded,  and  to  the  dead  soldiers  of  our  own  civil  war,  will 
ever  be  held  in  grateful  remembrance.  Other  American  ladies  who  had 
been  active  and  useful  in  our  war,  also  lent  a  helping  hand  in  this  good 
work ;  among  the  number.  Miss  Safford,  so  well  remembered  by  our 
soldiers  as  the  "  Cairo  Angel,"  Mrs.  Evans,  &c.,  &c. 

There  was  need  of  tlieir  best  efforts ;  for,  before  the  close  of  the 
war,  there  were  of  the  two  armies  almost  half  a  million  sick  and 
wounded.  Ambulance  Corps  were  organized,  with  their  superintend- 
ents and  attendants,  in  both  France  and  Germany ;  and  in  both  coun- 
tries many  English  and  German  gentlemen  and  ladies  enlisted,  and  the 
large  sums  contributed  from  America  and  England  were  faithfully  and 
carefully  expended,  and  the  supplies  distributed.  Rev,  Dr.  Bellows 
gave  to  the  French  Sanitary  Corps  the  benefit  of  his  large  experience 
and  great  administrative  ability,  and  was  ably  seconded  by  Dr.  Evans, 
of  Paris,  Messrs.  Sykes,  Swinburne,  Johnstone,  and  other  American 
gentlemen  and  ladies  who  had  been  for  some  time  residents  of  that  city. 
These  generous  philanthropists  continued  their  devotion  to  their  work 
till  the  close  of  the  war,  and  many  of  them  endured  great  hardship  and 
suffering,  and,  as  was  often  the  case  in  our  war,  the  overtasked  body, 
when  the  terrible  strain  was  over,  sank  from  exhaustion. 

Many  of  the  wealthy  citizens  of  France  vied  with  the  German 
princes  in  the  largeness  of  their  gifts  to  the  suffering  soldiers,  not  only 
offering  large  sums  of  money,  but  giving  up  their  diateaus  and  castles 
for  hospitals  for  the  sick  and  wounded.  Notable  among  these  was  the 
Count  Henri  de  Chambord,  the  representative  of  the  elder  Bourton 
line,  and  a  claimant  for  the  French  throne.     His  extensive  chateau, 
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amply  furnished,  and  provided  with  several  hundred  beds,  was  placed  at 
the  service  of  the  Government  for  tbe  wounded  French  soldiers. 

Large  contributions  were  made  to  the  sanitary  funds  of  both  coun- 
tries hy  the  people  of  the  United  States  and  of  Great  Britain,  It  was 
estimated  that  nearly  $1,500,000  was  sent  from  the  United  States  to 
Germany,  a  considerable  portion  of  it,  of  course,  from  citizens  of  Ger 
man  birth  or  family.  To  France  the  amount  was  not  so  large,  but  was 
estimated  at  $500,000  before  the  close  of  the  war;  and  subsequently, 
on  the  representation  of  the  famine  and  suffering  in  those  portions  of 
France  which  haJ  been  traversed  by  the  armies  of  the  two  nations,  a 
sum  of  more  than  $200,000  was  made  up  and  sent  to  relieve  the  su£ 

In  consequence  of  the  surrenders  at  Sedan,  Strasbourg,  and  Metz, 
and  those  of  the  smaller  fortified  towns,  as  well  as  the  great  number  of 
prisoners,  wounded  and  unwounded,  taken  in  the  frequent  engagements 
and  retreats  of  the  French  armies,  many  thousands  of  the  French  sick 
and  wounded  fell  into  German  hands ;  and  the  testimony  of  these  to 
the  tender  care  of  their  captors  for  their  needs  is  almost  uniform,  the 
few  exceptions  being  due  either  to  ignorance  or  the  misconduct  of  the 
patients  themselves.  The  Zouaves  and  Turcos  in  some  instances  mani- 
fested a  brutal  and  cruel  temper,  and  returned  injuries  and  violence  for 
the  kindness  they  received.  Of  the  few  wounded  Germans  who  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  French,  some  complained  of  harsh  treatment  and 
cruelty ;  but  this  was,  doubtless,  generally  the  result  of  ignorance  or 
penury,  rather  than  of  intentional  malice,  though  some  of  the  cases 
required  a  broad  mantle  of  chai'ity  to  cover  them. 

The  record  of  the  International  Sanitary  Commission  and  its  branch- 
es during  this  war  ia  the  one  bright  spot  In  the  midst  of  the  horrors  of 
war.  There  was  also  an  impromptu  organization,  something  like  the 
Christian  Commission  in  our  war,  which  did  a  vast  deal  of  good  in  the 
distribution  of  poillons  of  the  Scriptures,  and  moral  and  religious 
periodicals,  tracts,  and  books  among  the  soldiers.  It  was  not  so  thoi^ 
aughly  organized,  or  prepared  for  so  extensive  and  general  a  work,  as 
the  Christian  Commission,  but  it  supplied  to  the  soldiers  who  could 
read,  much  literature  which  was  both  instructive  and  profitable. 
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M.   LOUIS   ADOLPHE  THIERS, 
Prttidenl  oj  the  French  Prtmaumal  Ootemment  of  F^rtiary,  1871. 

The  vener'kble  statesman  who  was  chosen  in  February,  1871,  to 
guide  the  hehn  of  State  in  Fiance,  at  a  time  when  she  was  in  the  con- 
dition of  greatest  perl  his  been  the  suhjeit  of  more  vicissitudes  and 
changes,  and  \i\s  kept  up  a  &touter  heart  and  i  mtre  constant  faith  in 
the  future,  than  anj   jther  pal  ht  man   n  Prance 

Looia  Adolphe  Thiers  was  born  in  Marseilics  April  ICth,  1797 
His  father  was  a  laige  manufattuier  ol  cloths,  and  was  ruined  by  the 
Revolution.  His  mother  was  from  the  illustrious  family  of  ChSnier, 
and  her  brothers  undeitonk  the  education  of  the  young  Louis  Adolphe, 
who  early  manifLsted  remarkible  abilitiis  He  entered  the  Lyceum 
(collegiate  school)  of  Marseilles  at  tht  earlj  age  of  nine  jeiis,  and  at 
eighteen  graduxted  with  the  highest  d  stinttion  He  studied  law  at 
Alx,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  m  1820,  but  soon  became  convinced 
that,  for  him,  the  pith  to  d  stitiction  lay  m  pohtics  anl  liteiature  rather 
than  in  the  prictite  of  the  U«  The  year  of  his  admission  to  the  bar 
he  contended  for  a  prize  offered  by  the  Acidemy  of  Ai\  ftr  the  best 
memoir  of  the  Marquis  de  Vain enargues  a  French  moril  philosopher 
and  author,  who  had  been  a  native  and  citizen  cf  Aix  IIis  memoir 
was  found  to  be  the  best ,  but  the  judges,  being  Rovalists,  and  regard 
ing  young  Th  ers  as  a  Jacobm,  pcstponid  their  decision  to  the  nexl 
year,  to  give  opp  rtunity  for  further  competiti jn,  making  the  same 
topic  the  subject  for  thi  next  annual  prize  also  M  Thiers  revenged 
himself  for  ill  s  injustice  m  a  characteristic  way  He  sent  in  his  manu- 
script the  next  jear  without  chiiiffe,  but  wtote  another  memoir  of  Vau- 
venargues  in  d  fferent  style,  which  he  dated  and  mailid  from  Paris,  foi 
the  new  prize,  and,  when  the  decision  was  made,  received  both  prizes. 
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Ill  September,  1821,  he  went  with  his  faithful  friend  and  classmate, 
M.  Mignet,  to  Paris,  to  seek  his  fortune.  Both  were  poor  and  without 
powerful  friends,  and  it  was  at  the  most  reactionary  period  of  the  Boup 
bon  Restoration.  They  worked  hard  for  a  bare  subsistence,  and  at  first 
found  but  slight  encouragement.  At  length,  just  at  the  close  of  the 
year,  Tliiers,  through  the  influence  of  the  great  Liberal  orator,  Manuel, 
obtained  a  subordinate  situation  on  the  staff  of  the  Conatitulionnel, 
where  his  brilliant  talents  soon  secured  his  advancement.  Hia  skill  in 
political  discussion,  his  wide  range  of  general  'knowledge,  his  extraordi- 
nary memory,  and  his  complete  fearlessness,  made  him  invaluable  to 
the  paper,  which  was  the  principal  organ  of  the  Libera!  party.  He  waa 
not  less  brilliant  as  an  arthritic  than  as  a  political  writer,  and  his  drar 
matio  criticisms  attracted  attention  in  all  quarters.  A  narrative  of  a 
short  tour  in  the  Pyrenees  and  the  south  of  France,  published  in  the 
columns  of  the  Conslilulionnel  in  1824,  and  subsequently  issued  in  a 
volume,  gave  him  some  additional  repuUtion.  It  is  not  surprising, 
then,  that,  before  the  close  of  1823,  he  was  in  receipt  of  a  liberal  share 
of  the  profits  of  the  paper  which  he  had  already  so  greatly  benefited 
by  his  ability  as  a  writer.  His  literary  activity  was  even  beyond  the 
needs  of  the  Constitutionml,  and  he  added  to  his  labors  there  the  edit, 
ing  of  The  Historic  Tablets,  a  m^azine  of  great  merit,  in  which  Mignet 
and  some  of  his  other  friends  were  his  collaborators. 

He  went  into  society  considerably  at  this  time,  and  one  of  his  friends 
thus  describes  his  personal  appearance  :  "  The  smallness  of  his  stature, 
the  extreme  plainness  of  his  features,  which  were  half  hidden  under  an 
enormous  pair  of  spectacles,  his  peculiar  pronunciation,  and  his  singular 
habit  of  constantly  shrugging  his  shoulders,  and  dancing  (or,  as  a  New 
Englandcr  would  say,  telering)  at  every  word,  and  an  absolute  lack  of 
the  ordinary  graces  of  manner,  made  him  appear  a  being  apart  from  all 
others.  But  when  he  spoke,  you  could  not  refrain  from  admiring  his 
wit  and  vivacity,  the  glow  of  his  Oriental  imagination,  and  the  vastuess 
of  his  attainments.  Nothing  seemed  to  be  foreign  to  him ;  he  was 
equally  at  home  in  science,  literature,  and  art ;  and,  turning  from  the 
most  brilliant  literary  improvisation,  he  would  discuss,  the  next  mo- 
ment, with  equal  fu'neas  of  knowledge  and  soundness  of  judgment, 
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questions  of  finance,  political  economy,  war,  or  political  action.  He 
WHS  a  great  favorite,  at  this  period,  with  Talleyrand,  and  the  other  emi- 
nent men  of  t!io  Opposition." 

Young  as  he  was,  he  had  already  commenced  the  great  literary  labor 
of  his  life,  his  "  History  of  the  French  Revolution,"  the  phiii  of  which 
he  subsequently  expanded  to  include  the  history  of  the  Consulate  and 
the  Empire,  the  Restoration,  and  the  Monarchy  of  July  (the  reign  of 
Louis 'Philippe).  The  "History  of  the  French  Revolution"  appeared 
complete  in  1827,  in  ten  octavo  volumes;  and  though,  in  subsequent 
editiOQS,  some  crudities  were  removed,  and  there  was  occasionally  a 
substitution  of  a  maturer  style  of  thought  and  a  sounder  judgment,  yet 
it  was,  in  its  first  edition,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  works  of  the 
century.  We  miss  the  stateliness  of  style  of  Chateaubriand,  Lamar- 
tine,  and  Martin  ;  hut  in  its  profound  knowledge  and  comprehension  of 
the  vrhole  subject,  the  rapid  mart-h  of  the  narrative,  its  intensely  dra- 
matic character,  its  admirable  clearness,  and  its  evident  sympathy  with 
Republican  freedom— a  sympathy  which  it  required  some  courage  to 
avow  under  the  administration  of  a  Government  so  despotic  as  that  of 
the  Restoration — it  has  not  been  surpassed  in  modem  times. 

After  its  publication,  M,  Thiers  entertained  a  project  for  writing  a. 
general  history,  and  resolved  to  pfepare  himself  for  it  by  an  extensive 
tour  of  travel.  He  had  made  all  his  arrangements,  even  to  securing  a 
passage  for  a  voyage  round  the  world,  in  August,  1829,  when  the  Polig- 
nac  Ministry  was  organized,  and  he  resolved  to  remain  at  home  to  do 
battle  against  that  Cabinet,  which  dally  advanced  toward  an  absolute 
despotism. 

Feeling  that  the  old  methods  and  weapons  of  warfare  of  the  Conali- 
tutionnel  were  not  sufficient  for  a  strife  which  had  for  its  ultimate  pur- 
pose the  establishment  of  libera!  opinions  and  goveniment,  M.  Thiers 
founded,  with  his  friends  Mignet  and  Armaud  Carrel,  t';e  National,  of 
which  each  in  turn,  for  a  year,  was  to  bo  editor-in-chief.  M.  Thiers'a 
lurn  came  first,  and  then  began  a  struggle  in  which  he  put  himself  at 
jnce  at  the  head  of  the  Liberal  party,  or  Young  France,  as  it  was 
called. 

The   Polignac   Ministry  had  for  its  obieet  the  subversion  of  the 
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French  charter  ;  t^te  Ifational  was  devoted  to  its  maiDttnance,  even  at 
the  cost  of  the  overthrow  of  the  Bourbon  dynasty.  Nothing  could 
exceed  its  fearlessness  ;  and  when,  after  a  succesaion  of  bold  and  uncom- 
promising articles,  one  of  them  bearing  the  title  "  The  King  reigiia,  bat 
he  does  not  govern,"  the  National  announced  the  candidature  of  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  (Louis  Philippe)  for  the  throne,  the  Bourbon  Govern 
ment,  exasperated  beyond  measure,  prosecuted  the  paper,  and  con- 
demned it  to  pay  a  heavy  fine.  Thiers  had  so  fully  won  the  confidence 
of  the  people,  that  a  subscription  was  promptly  started,  which  soon 
rwsed  the  amount  of  the  fine,  and  letters  of  sympathy  poured  in  upon 
him  by  thousands.  From  this  time  forward  the  paper  assumed  a  defi- 
ant attitude,  and  day  after  day  demanded  of  the  Government  why  it  did 
not  consummate  its  coup  d'etal.  The  Government,  aware  that  it  was 
treading  on  dangerous  ground,  and  fearing  a  revolution,  hesitated  long, 
but  finally,  on  the  20th  of  July,  issued  its  decrees,  one  of  which  sup- 
pressed the  Nalional.  A  protest  was  at  once  drawn  up  and  signed  by 
all  the  Liberal  leaders  and  journalists ;  and  when  the  police  ofllcers 
came  to  take  possession  of  the  office  of  the  paper  and  prevent  its  fur- 
ther  publication,  M.  Thiers  answered  that  he  should  yield  only  to  vio- 
lence. The  Bourbons  were  too  late ;  the  Revolution  of  July  had 
already  begun,  and  on  the  Slst  of  July  the  Bourbon  King  and  his  Min- 
istry were  in  exile,  and  Louis  Philippe  Lieutenant-General  of  the  king- 
dom, and,  ten  days  later,  procklmed  King  of  the  French.  The  active 
part  which  M,  Thiers  had  taken  in  accomplishing  this  revolution  indi- 
cated the  propriety  of  making  him  a  memlier  of  the  Government,  He 
was  assigned  to  a  position  in  connection  with  the  finances.  He  was 
promoted  in  this  department  four  months  later,  under  the  Lafitte  Min- 
istry. He  was  at  the  same  time  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties  from  the  College  of  Aix,  and  Counsellor  of  State.  The  next  four 
months  he  was  really,  though  not  nominally,  Financial  Minister,  and 
•howed  remarkable  aptitude  for  the  position. 

On  the  fall  of  the  Lafitte  Ministry  he  withdrew  from  office,  and 
made  a  visit  to  the  south  of  France.  In  1832  he  was  called  into  the 
Cabinet  as  Minister  of  the  Interior,  and  three  months  later  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  post  of  Minister  of  Commerce  and  Public  Works.      la 
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